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CHAPTER  XII. 

A     FORLORN     QUEST. 

Slowly  the  busy  and  turbulent  streets  on 
either  side  the  JBroomielaw  were  obscured, 
despite  their  glare  of  light ;  then  the  ships  and 
steamers  moored  close  to  the  bridge  became  no 
longer  discernible  by  means  of  the  red  lanterns 
at  their  bows  and  on  their  masts ;  but  for 
a  time  there  was  a  constant  fusion  in  the 
fog  of  an  orange-red  glow,  surging  closer 
apparently,  and  then  fading  flickeringly  into  a 
lurid,  sombre  hue,  but  with  intervals,  pulse-like 
in  frequency  and   regularity.     This   was   from 
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the  great  ironworks  that  surround  the  eastern 
approaches  of  Glasgow  with  a  girdle  of  cease- 
less flame.  To  many  these  have  seemed  as  the 
very  fires  of  Hades,  but  to  Mona  they  only 
caused  a  dull  disturbance,  such  as  we  experience 
in  some  mere  memory  of  an  oppressive  night- 
mare, the  terror  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
formulate,  or  even  in  vague  impression  recall. 
A  blast  came  from  them  every  now  and  again, 
and  to  the  lonely,  distracted  woman,  wandering 
aimlessly  and  hopelessly  in  the  darkness,  it 
sounded  like  the  wearied  sigh  of  the  labouring 
city  itself. 

Denser  and  denser  became  the  fog,  till  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pedestrian  to  see  his  feet,  or 
even  his  hands  held  up  before  him.  If  a  figure 
rested  a  moment  under  a  gas-lamp,  it  looked 
unreal,  unsubstantial,  a  thing  of  shadow,  a  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination. 

But  at  last  she  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  close  to  her.  At  intervals  there  was 
another  sound  than  the  sighing  of  the  furnaces, 
or  the  sudden  boom  of  a  fog-horn  ;  it  was  that 
of  a   person    coughing   horribly,    each    cough 
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being  shaken  out  as  if  the  life  went  with  it, 
but  invariably  followed  by  a  quivering  in-drawn 
breath.  There  was  no  other  sound,  save  when 
this  coughing  was  interrupted  by  a  low  moan. 

Mona's  child  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  even  as 
she  hushed  it  to  sleep  again  she  felt  something 
press  against  her.  She  shuddered,  not  know- 
ing what  it  was;  sight  being  impossible,  she 
could  only  learn  by  the  ear  that  it  was  a  human 
being,  for  the  dreadful  cough  burst  through 
the  fog  close  beside  her,  and  by  the  touch  that 
it  was  a  woman,  for  she  felt  thin  ragged  clothes 
hanging  in  damp  folds  round  a  shivering  body. 

'Are  you  Mary  Stevens'?'  gurgled  out  a 
hoarse  voice  in  a  weak,  gin-laden  breath. 

'No.' 

1  Who  are  you,  then  V 

'  God  knows.     I  do  not.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  little ;  then  the  woman 
went  on — 

1  Ye're  a  leddy,  I  suppose  f 

'  I  am  a  miserable,  unhappy  soul.' 

'  Have  ye  been  on  the  streets  long  V 

'.  Yes,  a  long  time/  said  poor  Mona,  wearily, 
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absolutely  ignorant  of  what  her  unseen  com- 
panion meant. 

'It's  what  we  all  come  to,'  said  the  latter, 
with  a  groan.  '  It's  curses  and  blows  till  we're 
old  enough  to  be  seduced,  and  then  it's- 
drunkenness  and  vice  till  we've  lost  our  looks, 
and  then  it's  curses  and  blows  till  we  come  to 
this.' 

A  paroxysm  of  agonised  coughing  intervened 
before  the  woman  went  on  again. 

'This  fog's  a-choking  me.  Did  ye  say  ye- 
had  a  baby  there.  Ay !  I've  had  three,  but 
they're  all  dead,  thank  God  !  Is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl?' 

'  A  girl.' 

6  Then  kill  it  !  Ay,  ye  needna  start ;  it's  a 
mither's  advice  I'm  giving  ye.  Kill  it,  droon 
her,  if  ye've  a  spark  o'  love  for  the  wee  lassie. 
Better  the  river  than  a  woman's  life  such  as  we 
lead.  She'll  ha'e  to  come  to  it,  ye  ken.  Be  mer- 
ciful, woman,  and  droon  her.  I'll  no  witness  it  if 
ye  fear  my  telling  on  ye.  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  told 
no  one  afore.  I  came  here  wi'  my  last  nigh  a 
year  agone — I  came  here  to  throw  it  into  the- 
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river,  seeing  it  was  a  lassie,  but  when  I  lent  owre 
the  brig  it  was  dead-cauld,  cauld  wi'  hunger  an' 
chill,  but  caulder  still  wi'  death.  Sae  I  gaed 
back  wi'  it,  an'  cried  the  last  tears  I'll  ever 
greet.  I  was  in  the  hospital  after  that.  Don't 
move  away,  don't  leave  me,  woman !  I'm  dyin' 
of  cauld  and  this  cough.' 

Half  consciously,  half  unconsciously,  Mona  put 
her  arm  round  the  woman,  and  both  endued  the 
other  with  a  little  heat.  How  long  they  re- 
mained thus  neither  ever  knew.  They  had  but 
a  hard  support — the  parapet  of  the  bridge — but, 
as  the  woman  muttered  grimly,  the  fog  was 
nigh  thick  enough  to  lean  against.  A  long 
time  passed  before  any  further  word  was  spoken. 
At  last  the  baby  began  a  low,  weary  wail,  and 
suddenly  the  woman  woke  from  her  stupor  and 
whispered,  hoarsely, 

4  I've  heard  my  wee  Maggie  cryin'.  She 
must  ha'  begged  to  get  a  peep  at  her  mither 
and  then  began  greetin'  sair.  Bless  her,  the 
wee  lamb  of  God.  I'm  comin',  Maggie,  I'm 
comin',  if  they'll  only  let  me  in.  Let  me  ha'  one 
kiss  frae  my  ain  bairn,  0  God !     Maggie,  dear, 
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my  doo,  Maggie  dearie  !'  and  without  any  more 
coughing  or  shivering  she  fell  asleep. 

How  cold  the  woman  was,  and  how  heavy, 
thought  Mona,  vaguely,  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
misery,  but  her  gentle  loving-kindness  pre- 
vented her  disturbing  her  companion,  and  indeed 
she  dimly  realised  the  relief  it  was  not  to  hear  the 
dreadful  coughing.  At  last  she  too  became  un- 
conscious, though  she  slumbered  not  so  deeply 
as  her  companion. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  neighbouring  clock 
striking  the  hour  of  six.  It  was  as  dark  as  ever, 
but  the  fog  seemed  less  dense,  and  to  be  dispers- 
ing or  at  this  part  lifting.  She  felt  chilled  to 
the  bone,  but  thanked  God  when  she  heard  the 
slight  breathing  of  the  child,  kept  warm  next 
her  bosom.  How  heavy  this  woman  was! 
What  was  that  yellow  spot  close  by  above  her  f 
Vaguely  she  recognised  it  as  a  gas-jet  gleaming 
through  the  lifting  fog,  and  she  watched  it  with 
dull,  half-curious  gaze  as  it  grew  more  and  more 
luminous.  When  its  light  at  last  streamed 
straight  on  her,  she  turned  and  looked  at  her 
companion.     She  had  thought  the  woman  was 
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old  and  feeble.  The  thing  before  her  was  not 
the  corpse  of  an  old,  but  of  a  comparatively 
young,  woman — but  more  than  old,  aged  in  grief 
and  shame.  The  face  was  bluish  white,  and  the 
eyes  were  open  and  glassy,  and,  as  Mona 
wrenched  herself  away  in  sudden  deadly  fear 
and  horror,  the  corpse  swayed  a  moment 
and  then  fell  forward  on  its  face. 

With  a  muffled  cry  she  fled  from  the  spot, 
and,  just  as  she  reached  the  western  end  of  the 
bridge,  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  helpless  swoon. 

The  keeper  of  one  of  those  coffee- stalls  so 
familiar  now  to  all  wayfarers  by  night  and  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  heard  her  fall, 
and  at  once  ran  to  her  assistance.  No  one  was 
at  hand,  so  he  half-dragged,  half-lifted  her  to- 
wards his  stall,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
child  in  one  arm  ;  and  when  he  had  managed  to 
help  her  to  the  little  seat  inside,  he  began  chaf- 
ing her  hands  and  moving  her  arms  to  and  fro. 
For  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary — in  fact,  in  all 
likelihood — she  was  some  unfortunate  outcast, 
wretchedly  poor,  but  too  proud  as  yet  to  sink 
to  the  lowest  depths ;  but  the  man  had  a  true 
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heart,  and  the  fact  that  he  beheld  a  woman 
before  him,  in  helpless  misery,  was  enough  to 
excite  his  sympathies,  and  he  intended  to  suc- 
cour her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  without  the 
faintest  anticipation  that  he  would  get  anything 
save  verbal  thanks  in  return. 

Suddenly  Mona's  eyes  opened^wide,  and  she 
half  rose,  endeavouring  to  regain  he  r  baby. 

*  Sit  ye  still,  my  lass,'  said  the  man,  '  the 
wean's  a'  richt.  See  ye  here,  drink  this  cocoa  ; 
it'll  dae  ye  a  warld  o'  guid.' 

She  did  as  she  was  told,  and  took,  moreover, 
the  bread  sopped  in  warm  milk  which  he  gave 
her  afterwards. 

'  Ye  had  a  nasty  fall,  I'm  thinkin' :  surely  ye 
werena  oot  a'  nicht,  sic  a  nicht  as  it  was  intil 
the  bargain  V 

6  Yes,  I  was  on  the  bridge  all  night.  When  I 
came  to  a  little  ago,  I  thought  I  had  only  been 
having  a  dreadful  dream.  How  it  ended  I  don't 
remember,  though  I  know  it  was  something 
horrible.' 

'  Puir  body !  it's  a  cruel  warld,  it  is.  Ha'e 
ye    nae  freen'    folk   to    gang    to?      Ha'e    ye 
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neither  mither  nor  father — or  nae  auld  freensT 

'  No,  no  one  but  God,  but  still  I  trust  in  Him, 
though  He  is  leading  ine  through  the  very 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.' 

'If  ye  ha'e  God  to  help  ye,  ye'll  dae  weel 
eneuch,  whate'er  betide.  Ah,  that's  done  ye 
guid,  I'm  thinkin' ;  ye're  a  different  being  noo 
from  what  ye  were  whan  I  brocht  ye  here.' 

'  May  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  succour 
and  for  your  kind  words.' 

'  All  right,  my  lass  ;  we  maun  dae  as  we'd  be 
done  by,  ye  ken.  But  whaur  are  ye  gaun  noo  1 
If  it's  wark  ye're  after,  I  ken  they're  wantin' 
female  operatives  at  the  Lothian  Warks  owre 
yonder,  and  as  ye're  spruce  and  weel-dressed, 
and  doubtless  quick  wi'  your  fingers  an'  hauns, 
ye  might  get  a  berth  there.' 

But  during  the  last  few  minutes  Mona's  think- 
ing faculties  had  received  a  stimulus  from  the 
warm  and  nourishing  food  of  which  she  had 
partaken,  and  she  had  conceived  an  idea  which 
she  resolved  to  carry  out.  She  had  had  a 
nurse  who  had  been  with  her  from  the  moment 
she  was  bom  till  she  had  left  home  a  married 
UWVERSITY  Of  CALIFORNIA  UBRAlit 
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woman,  at  which  time  Mary  M'lan  had  herself 
left  the  Cameron  household,  and  married  a 
cousin  of  her  own  name,  who  was  a  fisherman 
at  Loch  Ranza,  in  the  Island  of  Arran.  Though 
Mary  had  always  been  a  strange  woman, 
having  been  more  feared  than  loved,  and 
having  been  accredited  with  the  possession  of 
certain  miraculous  powers — notably  the  faculty 
of  second  sight — she  had  both  loved  and  been 
beloved  by  Mona,  and  their  parting  had  been  a 
source  of  deep  regret  on  one  part,  and  almost 
passionate  grief  on  the  other;  indeed,  their 
separation  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all 
but  that  Mary  had  pledged  her  word  to  her 
Cousin  Sheumais  that  she  would  wed  him  in  a 
month  from  the  day  that  her  darling,  Mona 
Cameron,  became  a  wife. 

Mona  remembered  that  Sheumais  M'lan  was 
at  last  settled  at  the  lonely  little  fishing  village 
already  mentioned,  and  she  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter,  well  knowing  that  with  Mary 
she  would  feel  secure  indeed. 

So,  when  she  was  asked  by  the  stall-man 
where  she  was  going  to,  she  replied  that  she 
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wanted  to  go  by  the  Campbeltown  boat,  which 
she  knew  called  off  Coillemore  Point  to  land 
passengers  and  herring-boxes  and  to  take  on 
whatever  passengers  the  ferry-boat  might  bring 
out. 

'Div  ye  ken  some  ane  doon  the  river,  my 
lass?'  asked  her  guide,  as  he  led  her  to  the 
corner  of  the  street ;  *  an'  can  ye  pay  yer  way 
doon?  I've  gey  little  siller  o'  my  ain,  but  if 
yeVe  nane  I'll  just  mak'  a  push  an'  pay  the  twa 
or  three  shillin'  mysel';  and  if  ye've  folk  ye'll 
perhaps  be  able  to  send  it  back  to  me  again. 
My  name's  Robert  Strangford,  an'  the  number 
o'  my  coffee-stall  is  7.  But  if  it's  no  in  yer 
power  to  repay,  dinna  fash  yersel'  aboot  it ;  and 
mebbe  ye'll  be  able  to  dae  as  muckle  for  some 
ither  puir  soul  yersel'  some  day.' 

*  May  God  bless  you,  my  friend,  for  all  your 
kindness.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  my 
misery  being  due  to  destitution.  I  have  ample 
money  with  me,  but  a  great  sorrow  drove  me 
away  yesterday,  and  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
doing.  You  have  saved  my  life,  it  may  be,  and 
more  gratefully  still  do  I  realise  that  you  may 
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have  saved  that  of  my  child.  I  cannot  recom- 
pense you  as  I  should  like,  but  I  beg  of  you  to 
accept  this  from  me,  with  my  deepest  grati- 
tude;' and,  before  the  man  could  recover  from 
his  astonishment,  Mona  walked  rapidly  along 
by  the  wharves  in  the  direction  of  the  distant 
shed  to  which  her  attention  had  been  previously 
drawn. 

Her  late  befriender  stood  for  some  moments 
in  a  land  of  dream  compact  of  ecstacy  and 
hopeless  bewilderment — for  he  had  received 
from  the  poor  homeless  outcast  (as  he  had  con- 
sidered her)  a  five-pound  note  ! 

In  the  meantime  Mona  had  reached  the 
Campbeltown  steamer,  and  at  once  went  into 
the  cabin,  where  the  bitter  chill  of  the  wintry 
morning  did  not  afflict  her.  The  warmth 
that  came  from  the  stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon,  the  dull  thud  of  the  engines,  and  the 
vibration  they  caused,  the  swish  of  the  river 
past  the  cabin  windows,  the  silence  so  far 
as  any  conversation  was  concerned,  all  tended 
to  turn  Mona's  excessive  prostration  into 
drowsy  restfulness,  and  at  last  into  profound 
slumber. 
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When  Mona  and  her  child  awakened  from 
sleep  and  went  on  deck,  the  steamer  was  head- 
ing direct  for  the  Island  of  Arran. 

Even  in  her  fatigue,  grief,  and  frenzied 
terror  of  what  lay  behind  her,  Mona  did  not 
escape  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  met  her 
gaze  as  she  emerged  on  *deck.  Above  was  a 
cloudless  sky  of  a  brilliant,  steely  blue,  against 
which  the  white  sea-gulls  stood  out  in  flying 
relief;  the  sea  was  of  a  dazzling  silveriness  to 
leeward,  and  covered  to  windward  with  in- 
numerable little  waves,  which  seemed  to  rise 
from  a  sea  of  molten  gold  to  show  that  they 
were  really  azure  at  heart,  and  which  tossed 
their  snowy  foam-locks  as  they  danced  along  in 
measureless  glee.  Seaward,  a  great  ship  was 
trending  towards  the  south,  her  broad  sails 
spread  out  like  the  wings  of  some  huge,  many- 
pinioned  albatross.  But  in  front  lay  Arran,  its 
serrated  peaks  rising  sharply  clear  against  the 
steel-blue  background — Arran,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  islands,  never  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
even  once  visited  it,  loved  evermore  by  those 
who  have  once  really  known  it   and  its  multi- 
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tudinous  charms.  The  savage  barrenness  of 
Goat  Fell  was  partly  shrouded  by  a  coverture  of 
dazzlingly  white  snow,  but  the  bright  sun  was 
melting  the  latter  along  the  lower  spurs,  and 
there  was  every  here  and  there  a  moving  gleam 
as  some  tiny  snow-fed  streamlet  or  waterfall 
found  its  way  by  mountain  gorge  or  steep 
declivity  to  the  rocky  shores  that  kept  back  the 
sea. 

Mona  was  standing  looking  at  the  bare,  craggy 
slopes  trending  towards  the  sea,  when  she 
noticed  that  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  which  had 
lately  pointed  inland,  faced  southward  down 
the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and  at  the  same 
moment  she  heard  a  sailor  telling  a  passenger 
that  they  were  •  rounding  Newton  Point,  and 
that  Loch  Kanza  would  then  be  visible. 

What  a  lovely  scene  it  was  that  now  met  her 
eyes.  A  small  sea-loch  curved  inward,  girt  on 
the  left  by  the  Cock  of  Arran  and  high  snow- 
clad  hills,  and  on  the  right  by  lower  heights, 
densely  wooded  in  parts;  along  the  shore  at 
its  upper  end  were  clustered  the  houses  of  the 
village,   sheltered  by   a  background    of  lofty 
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mountains,  extending  to  the  serrated  crags  of 
the  Caisteal  Abhaill,  or  the  Peaks  of  the  Castles  ; 
and  midway  into  the  loch  at  the  far  end  ran  a 
spur  of  land,  at  j  the  extremity  of  which  stood 
an  ancient  ruined  stronghold,  with  something 
deeply  pathetic  about  its  crumbling  decay,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  the  strength  and  majesty 
of  the  mountains  beyond.  A  clumsy  ferry-boat 
had  come  out  to  meet  the  steamer,  which  only 
lay  off  the  entrance  to  Loch  Eanza,  and,  as 
Mona  was  the  only  person  who  disembarked, 
the  vessel  was  not  long  ere  it  rounded  Coille- 
more  Point  and  left  the  loch  and  village  to 
their  absolute  repose  again. 

When  the  boat  grounded  against  the  little 
promontory  which  did  duty  as  a  pier,  Mona 
asked  the  ferryman  to  direct  her  to  the  cottage 
where  Mary  M'lan  lived. 

'  Is  it  Mary  M'lan  she'll  pe  wanting  V  ho 
replied,  with  a  strong  Gaelic  intonation,  and 
that  exasperating  repetition  of  the  question 
asked,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
Highlanders.  ■  Weel,  if  she'll  tak'  the  right  road 
she  canna  gae  farr  wrong.' 

vol.  II.  C 
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'  Yes,  but  which  is  the  right  road?' 

4  What  road  wud  it  pe  put  ta  only  road 
there  is.' 

'  But  I  see  a  road  there  to  the  left,  and  one 
here  to  the  right,  and  yonder  are  two  on  the 
hillside  across  the  loch.' 

'Hooch  ay,  put  they're  all  one  road.  Go 
straight  afore  her,  an'  she'll  come  to  the  inn,  an' 
then  cross  the  burnie  py  the  pridge  (if  it's  no 
doon,  for  I  heart  Duncan  MacTavish  say  it  was 
rotten  apoot  a  week  pefore),  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  again,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  tak'  a  short 
cut  to  the  Chalmidael  Road.  It's  all  straight,  ye 
canna  miss  it.  How  farr  is't !  Weel,  she  wud 
say  it  wur  apoot  half  a  mile  an'  a  pittock.' 

Mona  went  straight  on,  but  not  much  wiser 
for  the  ferryman's  directions.  She  passed  the 
old  castle,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  little  loch 
inside  the  spur  of  land,  and  that  herein  rested 
the  fishing  fleet  of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
the  men  were  on  the  bank,  busy  mending  their 
nets,  and  looked  curiously  at  her  as  she  went 
along,  but,  with  natural  courtesy,  did  so  only 
when  she  had  passed  by. 
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When  she  reached  the  little  inn,  she  saw  a 
young  girl,  who,  when  she  learned  who  was 
wanted,  volunteered  to  guide  Mona  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Mrs.  M'lan. 

'Mebbe  she'll  no  see  you,  ma'am,  for  she  was 
queer  the  other  night,  an  gied  us  a'  a  fricht.' 

1  How  do  you  mean  "  queer*  ?" 

*  Weel,  ye  ken,  she  has  the  gift  o'  the  sight, 
an'  we  saw  her  rinnin'  alang  the  lochside  at 
moonrise,  wailing  like  a  mad  woman,  an'  wi'  her 
black  hair  streaming  ahint  her.  An'  when  she's 
that  way  she'll  sometimes  no  speak  to  a  soul 
for  days  afterwards.  She's  had  the  sight  five 
or  sax  times  sin'  she  and  her  man  cam'  to  Loch 
Ranza,  but  never  sae  fearfully  as  the  last  time, 
even  on  the  nicht  o'  the  full  moon  afore  her 
man  dee'd.' 

'Is  Mr.  M'lan,  then,  deadf 

'  Hooch  ay ;  wasna  I  tellin'  ye  that  she  had 
the  sight  afore  Sheumais  M'lan  dee'd  V 

'Ay,'  the  girl  went  on,  'it  was  a  strange 
thing.  We  were  haudin'  Hallowe'en,  an'  a 
laughin'  an'  shoutin',  when  in  walkit  Mrs. 
M'lan,  wi'  her  eyes  almost  oot  o'  her  head,  an' 

c2 
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as  white  as  a  ghaist.  My  faither  ca'ed  oot, 
"  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye,  woman  lw  an'  she 
answered  back  in  the  Gaelic  that  she  saw  her 
man,  Sheumais,  swaying  about  in  the  seaweed 
at  the  bottom  of  Kilbrennan  Sound,  an'  that 
she  was  gaen  alang  the  shore  to  meet  his  sperrit 
as  it  cam'  oot  o'  the  sea.  An'  when  she  left  us 
my  faither  bade  us  all  whisht,  an'  wouldna  let 
us  gang  on  further  wi'  oor  Hallowe'en  sport,  for 
he  tellt  us  that  Mary  M'lan  had  the  sight  on 
her,  an'  that  as  sure  as  death  Sheumais  had  been 
drooned.  An'  sure  enough,  when  the  fishermen 
cam'  in  next  morning  Sheumais  M'lan  was  miss- 
ing, an'  has  never  been  heard  of  till  this  day, 
though  Dugald  Duncanson  picked  up  his  hat  in 
the  net,  which  showed  that  he  must  ha'e  fallen 
overboard  in  the  nicht,  an',  no  bein'  a  swimmer, 
had  gane  doon  like  a  stane.' 

Ere  long  they  reached  a  little  cottage  on  the 
hillside  facing  the  narrow  gorge  that  serves  as 
entrance  to  Glen  Easan  Biorach. 

Mona  stood  near  the  doorway,  while  the  girl 
rapped  at  the  door  and  called  on  Mrs.  M'lan. 
When  the  latter  answered  the  summons  she  did 
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not  see  Mona,  and  only  asked  the  girl  sharply 
what  she  wanted. 

A  tall,  gaunt  woman  she  was,  unmistakably 
of  that  pure  Western  Highland  type  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  passing  away.  A  pure  Celt, 
she  had  most  of  the  faults  and  all  the  virtues 
characteristic  of  her  race — hot-tempered,  super- 
stitious, revengeful,  passionately  loving,  im- 
aginative, generous,  hospitable,  scornfully  in- 
different— by  turns  she  was  each  according  to 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  Her  face  was  almost 
startlingly  pale,  this  pallor  being  accentuated 
by  the  locks  of  intensely  black  hair  which  had 
a  habit  of  falling  from  their  bands  and  trailing 
down  upon  her  shoulders ;  and  her  eyes  at  times 
burned  with  a  morose  gleam,  as  if  two  fires 
were  smouldering  that  any  breath  of  wind  might 
fan  into  deadly  flame.  She  had  been  a  fine- 
looking  woman  once,  but  the  last  year  or  two 
had  altered  her  so  much  that  at  first  Mona 
hardly  recognised  her. 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  M'lan  was  just  about  to 
step  back  into  her  house  in  disdainful  wrath  at 
the  girl's  reticence  in  explaining  what  she  had 
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called  for,  Mona  advanced,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

<  Mary/ 

Turning  swiftly  round,  the  woman  literally 
staggered,  and  her  eyes  distended  as  with  some 
terrible  emotion. 

'Is  it  the  sight  again  V  she  cried.  '  Mona, 
Mona,  my  bairn  !  I  followed  your  wraith  round 
the  lochside  three  nights  agone,  and  now  I  see 
it  again !  0  !  my  bairn,  my  bairn,  what  evil's 
comin'  to  ye  ! — nay,  it's  come,  it's  come,  or  ye 
wouldna  be  standin'  there  the  very  image  o' 
yersel' !' 

*  It  is  I  myself,  Mary,  and  no  wraith.  But  I 
am  in  sore  trouble,  and  have  come  to  you  as  my 
only  friend.' 

'  Is  it  you,  indeed,  Mona  Armitage  !  Girl,  ye 
may  go  now,  and  tell  your  people  that  this  is  an 
old  friend  of  my  own,  an'  that  she's  come  to 
bide  wi'  me  a  bit.  And  now,  my  bairn,  come 
in  and  tell  me  what's  brought  you  to  seek  out 
your  old  foster-mother.' 

An   hour  later   and  Mrs.  M'lan   came  forth 
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alone,  and  went  rapidly  along  the  narrow  road 
that  leads  round  Newton  Point.  Nearly  half- 
way round  the  base  of  the  Cock  of  Arran  there 
then  lay  a  stretch  of  greenest  sward,  like  an 
emerald  carpet  fastened  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
waste  of  scarred  rock  and  loose  boulders,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  was  a  curious  arrangement 
of  white  stones,  with  one  much  larger  standing 
on  end  behind  them.  When  close  to  them,  one 
could  see  that  the  small  stones  formed  a  cross, 
and  that  on  the  large  slab  that  stood  at  the  apex 
were  roughly  carved  some  words.  These  ran — 
'  Sheumais  M'lan,  of  Ballachulish.  Drowned  in 
Kilbrannan  Sound,  off  Loch  Ranza,  October 
31,  .'  Heavy  clouds  had  before  this  ob- 
scured the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  a  wailing 
wind  had  arisen  from  the  east.  Some  sleet  fell, 
and  then  a  snowstorm  fairly  set  in,  and, 
though  there  was  now  a  dull  duskiness  every- 
where, there  would  be  light  enough  for  another 
hour  at  least,  for  one  as  well  accustomed  to  the 
locality  as  Mary  M'lan.  But  even  she  stumbled 
often  over  the  rough  jumble  of  boulders  over 
which   she    had   to   make    her    way,  and    the 
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growing  force  of  the  wind  added  to  her  diffi- 
culties. For  a  woman  of  her  class,  and  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  she  was  very  thinly  clad,  yet 
she  seemed  indifferent  alike  to  the  cold  blast 
and  the  sleety  snow  that  soon  transformed  her 
into  the  very  likeness  of  a  ghost ;  nor  did  she 
slacken  her  speed  until  she  had  reached  the 
lonely  grave.  By  this  she  at  once  knelt,  and 
broke  into  wild  sobs  and  tears,  calling  wildly  on 
the  spirit  of  Sheumais  to  answer  her  appeal. 
Whether  her  too  potent  imagination  conjured 
up  the  figure  that  already  stood  clear  in  her 
mental  vision,  or  whether  her  excited  fancy 
mistook  some  flying  seabird  as  it  loomed  for  a 
moment  through  the  snowy  mirk,  or  whether 
she  indeed  beheld  some  spiritual  shape,  she 
of  a  sudden  ceased  her  cries  and  gesticulations, 
and  stood  upright,  earnestly  gazing  into 
space. 

After  a  few  moments  of  earnest  expectation, 
she  cried  out,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice, 

*  Was  the  sight  true  three  nights  agone,  or 
was  my  brain  dazed  wi'  sorrow  an'  weariness  V 

Then  once  more  she  saw,  or  imagined  she 
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saw,  the  same  scene  that  had  so  disturbed  her 
on  the  night  when  the  fisher-folk  had  seen  her 
wringing  her  hands  in  grief  as  she  stood  by  the 
shore  of  the  loch.  A  frenzy  came  upon  her, 
and  she  cried  out,  with  hot  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes, 

1  Mona,  Mona,  it  is  you ;  it  is  you,  indeed, 
whom  I  see  lying  stiff  and  stark  in  death.  And 
neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  husband  nor 
child,  nor  kin  of  any  kind,  are  with  thee ;  only 
faces  that  I  know  not,  strangers,  strangers  all. 
Dead,  my  bairn,  my  ewe-lamb,  my  dearie,  dead, 
dead,  dead  I' 

With  arms  wildly  tossing  above  her  head,  she 
sang,  or  rather  wailed,  some  inexpressibly  sad 
Gaelic  song  of  mourning,  beginning,  '  Mo  clireach! 
mo  clireach  I  dlifhalbh  solus  na  beatlia!  Mo 
clireach  I  ilia  dorchadas  tosdacli  na  h — uairje  an  so  I1 
her  eyes  gleaming  the  while  like  those  of  one 
inspired. 

At  last  the  frenzy  left  her,  and  she  sank  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground.  A  few  seconds  later 
she  rose  again,  but  sadly  and  wearily,  and 
retraced  her  steps  as  best  she  could  in  the  face 
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of  the  wind  and  driving  snow.  The  fire  had 
gone  out  of  her  eyes  and  the  prophetic  vigour 
that  had  animated  her  was  wholly  absent,  so 
that  now  she  was  simply  an  elderly,  weary 
woman,  stricken  down  by  old  sorrow  and  new 
grief,  and  feebly  struggling  with  the  angry 
turbulence  of  Nature.  As  she  found  her 
stumbling  and  erratic  way  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  swampy  path,  she  kept 
moaning,  in  a  low  voice, 

*  It  is  the  will  of  God ;  I've  seen  the  vision 
twice.     The  will  of  God.' 

After  they  had  found  themselves  alone,  Mona 
had  at  once  expressed  her  sorrow  to  hear  that 
Sheumais  M'lan  was  dead,  and  soon  learned  all 
her  old  nurse's  history  since  they  had  last  seen 
each  other.  With  an  emotion  she  with  diffi- 
culty repressed  she  told  her  tale  to  Mary,  con- 
cluding with  a  passionate  appeal  to  her  that 
she  would  preserve  the  child  for  her  until  she 
claimed  it  again,  and  on  no  account  to  let  a 
single  soul  know  of  this  interview,  of  her  future 
movements,   or  of  the  existence   of  the  child. 
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It  never  entered  into  Mary  Milan's  mind  to 
doubt  the  strange  story  she  had  listened  to, 
and  she  became  as  convinced  as  Mona  herself 
that  Hew  Armitage  meant  to  kill  the  child. 
When  Mona  pleaded  to  her  with  clasped  hands 
that  she  would  swear  to  do  as  she  (Mona)  had 
requested,  Mary  took  from  a  little  shelf  a  dagger 
that  had  belonged  to  her  father,  and  his  people 
before  him  for  many  generations,  and,  kissing 
it,  swore  solemnly,  i  I  will.' 
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THE  END  OF  THE  QUEST. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  M'lan.  pleaded  with 
Mona  that  she  would  stay  a  while  at  Loch 
Ranza.  The  latter  remained  obdurate  in  the 
face  of  many  temptations,  and  when  at  last 
Mary  appealed  to  her  to  remain  for  the  child's 
sake,  she  replied  that  it  was  for  this  very  reason 
she  was  so  urgent  to  go  without  delay,  for  in 
all  probability  she  would  sooner  or  later  be 
traced  thither,  and  then,  of  course,  the  little  one 
would  be  found  also. 

She  was  lying  half-asleep,  and  watching  at 
intervals  a  blue-red  flame  spurt  out  of  the  peafc 
fire,  when  Mary  suddenly  sank  down  beside  the 
bed  and  passionately  implored  her  not  to  leave 
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Loch  Ranza  for  at  least  a  little  space  of  time, 
adding  solemnly,  when  she  saw  that  her  appeal 
was  in  vain,  that  if  Mona  went  away  it  would 
be  to  a  sad  and  lonely  death. 

'  Even  if  you  are  right,  Mary  dear,  I  must 
still  go.  I  leave  for  the  child's  sake.  But  sup- 
posing that  I  never  send  you  word — and  that 
would  only  be  if  I  were  no  longer  alive — will 
you  still  keep  your  promise  to  bring  up  my 
little  daughter  in  the  way  I  have  requested  V 

*  I  have  sworn,'  was  Mary's  reply,  in  a  stern 
but  sorrowful  tone. 

All  through  the  long  night,  while  the  snow 
kept  drifting  against  the  windward  side  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  tempest  moaned  or  shrieked 
among  the  hill-gorges,  Mary  crouched  by  the 
fire,  staring  into  its  red,  sullen  heart  with  the 
fixed  look  of  a  somnambulist.  Mona  slept  fit- 
fully at  first,  but  after  midnight  she  sank  into  a 
deep  slumber,  from  which  even  the  crying  of 
the  child  did  not  awaken  her.  At  intervals  the 
watcher  rose  and  replenished  the  fire  with  a 
thick  peat,  each  time  sighing  wearily  as  she  did 
so,  for  she  felt  as  if  on  each  occasion  she  were 
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adding  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of  one  whom 
she  loved. 

In  the  early  honrs  of  the  morning  came  a  lull, 
which  proved  to  be  the  actual  death  of  the 
tempest.  The  wind  fell  from  its  prolonged 
howl  into  that  sobbing  sigh  which  is  its  most 
mournful  intonation,  till  at  last  it  breathed  itself 
away  into  silence,  and  there  was  not  a  sound 
anywhere  to  be  heard  save  the  infrequent  swish 
of  some  over-heavy  snow-wreath  as  it  slipped 
from  boulder  or  sharp-edged  reef  down  the  hill- 
slope  behind. 

The  grey,  cold,  wintry  dawn  came  at  last,  and 
found  Mary  still  sitting  by  the  fire,  her  face 
looking  sterner,  more  sorrowful,  more  aged  than 
it  had  ever  done  before.  Even  if  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  not  realised  the  inexorableness  of 
fate,  she  would  have  had  little  temptation  to 
make  any  very  vigorous  effort  to  avert  the 
calamity  she  believed  so  imminent,  for  she 
was  a  typical  fatalist,  and  believed  that  it  was 
at  once  useless  and  wrong  to  struggle  wildly  in 
opposition  to  those  dark  and  mysterious  decrees 
against  which  all  the  strength  of  our  little  lives 
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is  as  in  vain  as  that  of  tiny  fish  in  some  rock- 
pool  subject  to  the  flux  and  flow  of  tidal  seas. 

When  at  last  she  perceived  that  another  day- 
had  come  round,  she  rose  and  put  on  the 
kettle,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  her  guest  when 
the  latter  awoke ;  having  done  which  she 
went  to  the  door,  and  closing  it  swiftly  be- 
hind her  stood  outside,  gazing  earnestly  before 
her. 

White  and  ghostly  was  the  scene  she  looked 
upon.  The  hills  on  either  side  seemed  clothed 
in  one  thick  and  smooth  garment,  out  of  which 
here  and  there  rose  a  solitary  amber-green  pine, 
or  a  clump  of  wind-bent  larches.  Behind  rose 
sharply  against  the  steel-blue  sky  the  peaks  of 
Caisteall  Abhaill,  dull  grey,  blotched  with  white, 
the  latter  wherever  a  gradual  slope  or  shallow 
gorge  permitted  the  snow  to  lie  ;  below  lay  the 
scattered  huts  and  houses  of  the  village,  from  a 
few  chimneys  of  which  curled  up  thin  vaporous 
columns  of  blue  smoke,  and  beside  them  the 
twenty  or  thirty  herring-smacks  half-beached 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  loch,  safely  sheltered  by 
the  tongue   of  land  at  whose   extremity  stood 
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the  square  ruined  keep ;  and  beyond  lay  the 
grey  sea-loch,  unrelieved  even  by  a  swooping 
sea-gull,  though  scores  of  these  birds  and  their 
kindred  stood  sleeping  or  waiting  along  the 
marshy  belt  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  fiord. 
Beyond  the  entrance  to  the  loch  itself,  and  like 
a  veil  stretched  from  Newton  Point  to  Coille- 
more,  rested  a  grey  mist,  which  shrouded  from 
view  the  rough  waters  of  the  Sound  of  Kilbran- 
nan  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Cantyre. 

'  Grey  and  white,  and  cold  and  still,  it  is  the 
livery  of  death,  and  the  chill  and  silence  of  the 
tomb,'  muttered  Mary,  as  she  shivered  in  the 
keen  air.  '  Well,  so  be  it ;  we  must  all  learn 
silence  some  day.' 

Her  entrance,  with  the  accompanying  current 
of  cold  atmosphere,  awakened  Mona  and  the 
child  simultaneously.  Even  Mary  was  astonish- 
ed to  see  how  greatly  sleep  had  revived  her 
foster-child,  and,  though  there  was  something 
feverish  in  the  latter's  newly-gained  vigour,  it 
had  all  the  animating  effect  of  youthful  energy. 
But  if  Mary  had  cherished  any  secret  hope  that 
Mona  would  modify  if  not  wholly  change   her 
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determination  to  leave  Loch  Ranza  at  once,  she 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  latter 
proved  inflexible. 

The  two  or  three  hours  after  breakfast  were 
spent  in  earnest  conversation  about  the  girl's 
future.  She  was  to  be  christened  Lora,  and 
was  to  be  known  by  her  mother's  name,  Cameron, 
and  after  her  tenth  year  (if  she  were  still  with 
Mary)  she  was  to  be  taken  by  the  latter  to 
Edinburgh  and  there  educated.  Mona  left  in 
Mary's  charge  all  the  jewels  and  nearly  all  the 
money  she  had  taken  with  her  from  Firnie 
Knowe,  and  promised  that  more  would  be  sent 
when  required. 

Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  Mrs.  M'lan. 

1  Mona,  my  dearie,  if  you  must  go,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  attract  as  little  notice  here  as 
possible  !  Few  saw  you  arrive,  and  if  you  were 
to  go  hence  by  a  different  way  still  less  notice 
would  be  attracted  to  you  and  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  not  taken  the  child  with  you.' 

■  You  are  right,'  replied  Mona,  eagerly, '  but 
how  can  this  be  done  ?  And  then,  you  know,  I 
wish  to  have  my  declaration  as  to  Lora  signed 

VOL.  II.  D 
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by  two  witnesses — you  for  one,  and  the  clergy- 
man for  another.' 

1  As  for  the  minister,  it's  all  one,  of  course, 
whether  your  writing  is  witnessed  by  Mr. 
MacAllister  here,  or  Mr.  MacDonald  at  Corrie. 
As  for  getting  away  from  here,  I  think  I'll 
be  able  to  borrow  Neil  Neilson's  spring- 
cart,  and  then  we  could  drive  over  the  hills 
to  Corrie,  on  the  east  side  of  Arran,  and 
there  you  would  get  the  Brodick  boat  to 
Ardrossan,  and  from  there  again  by  train  either 
north  or  south.  Where  are  you  going,  my 
darling,  when  once  you  get  to  the  mainland  : 
won't  you  give  your  poor  old  nurse  some  clue 
— you  know  that  nothing  on  earth  would  tempt 
her  to  betray  you  V 

■ 1  don't  know  exactly,  Mary,  or  I  would  tell 
you.  But  sooner  or  later — possibly  at  once,  but 
probably  not  for  a  year  hence — I  may  return  to 
Firnie  Knowe — for  then  I  shall  have  no  more 
fear,  knowing  that  my  darling  is  in  safe  hands. 
I  will  not  return  to  live  there,  but  only  to  claim 
that  which  is  my  own.' 

At    this    moment    a   shadow    darkened   the 
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window,  and  Mona  gave  a  swift  start  and  grew 
deadly  pale  as  she  clasped  the  baby  to  her  arms, 
but  Mary  pacified  her  by  saying  that  it  was 
only  her  next-door  neighbour,  Neil  Neilson, 
adding,  '  by  the  same  token,  I  had  better  speak 
to  him  at  once,  for  we  have  not  over  much  time 
to  spare.' 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  to  say  that  not 
only  was  the  matter  satisfactorily  arranged,  but 
that  horse  and  cart  were  already  at  the  door, 
and  that  they  might  go  at  once. 

Wrapping  round  the  child  and  herself  a 
great  plaid  given  her  by  Mary,  Mona  got  into 
the  cart  beside  the  latter,  who  had  taken  the 
reins  in  her  hands,  and  who  at  once  drove  off*. 
It  was  a  rough  and  jolty  path  until  the  main 
road  was  reached  and  the  long  ascent  begun, 
but  thereafter  the  road  was  good  enough, 
though  almost  invisible  owing  to  the  mantle  of 
snow  which  lay  upon  it.  When,  after  an  hours 
toilsome  labour,  they  reached  the  bend  of  the 
road  that  commands  Glen  Chalmidael,  a  halt 
was  made  for  a  little,  and  Mona  turned  round 
to  get  one  last  glimpse  of  the  future  home  for 

d2 
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some  years  of  her  child — a  home,  or  rather  ai 
home-locality,  that  looked  strangely  sad  and 
lonely  from  this  desolate  mountain-height,  but 
which  was  at  least  safe. 

Then  followed  nearly  four  hours  of  laboured 
travelling,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  half  the  time 
or  less  ;  many  a  halt  to  enable  the  panting  horse 
to  regain  its  vigour,  many  a  temporary  collapse 
in  some  snow-hid  hollow  or  heather-covered 
rut.  While  traversing  that  wild  hill-valley  over 
which  broods  the  stony  desolation  of  Sannox, 
they  disturbed  an  eagle  feasting  on  a  young 
sheep,  which  it  had  either  killed  or  which  had 
died  in  the  snow-storm  of  the  previous  night ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  no  other  living  thing 
met  their  gaze. 

At  last  they  gained  the  eastern  shore,  and, 
as  the  road  here  was  almost  completely  free 
from  drift-snow,  they  were  able  to  proceed  more 
rapidly.  When  Corrie  was  reached  they  learned 
that  the  steamer  would  not  be  there  for  another 
hour,  so  Mona  had  ample  time  in  which  to 
write   out   a  long  statement,   and  to  have   it 
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witnessed  by  Mrs.  M'lan  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  place.  It  was  sealed  carefully,  and  address- 
ed to  Miss  Lora  Cameron,  with  the  additional 
words,  *  On  no  account  to  be  opened  before  L. 
0.  is  of  age,  or  in  the  event  of  her  death  or 
marriage  before  that  period.'  Round  this 
packet  was  an  outer  envelope  marked,  *  To  Mrs. 
Mary  M'lan,  to  be  kept  by  her  for  Miss  Lora 
Cameron  till  the  latter  is  of  age ;  but  to  be 
given  to  Miss  Lora  Cameron  in  the  event  of 
Mrs.  M'lan's  death.' 

Both  women  felt  as  if  they  were  participat- 
ing in  a  dream,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ferry- 
man had  told  them  it  was  time  they  were 
aboard  his  boat  if  they  wanted  to  catch  the 
steamer  that  either  realised  the  moment  of  part- 
ing was  at  hand.  Mona  flung  her  arms  round 
the  elder  woman's  neck,  and  burst  into  passion- 
ate weeping,  but  Mary  stood  still  and  apparently 
motionless,  though  in  her  eyes  there  burned 
the  light  of  perfect  grief,  the  farewell  of  help- 


Then    wildly  the     poor    distraught   mother 
clasped  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  sobbing  bitter- 
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ly  over  the  little  one,  who  looked  at  her 
with  wondering  blue  eyes.  A  swift,  scarcely 
audible,  blessing,  one  long  lingering  kiss  on 
the  innocent  baby  lips,  a  last  bitter  sob,  and 
mother  and  child  had  parted — for  ever  on  this 
earth. 

As  long  as  the  figures  on  board  the  vessel 
could  be  descried,  Mary  M'lan  sat  on  the 
shore,  and  either  waved  her  kerchief  to  the 
sorrowful  and  tearful  woman,  who  never  for  a 
moment  took  her  eyes  off  the  fast  retreating 
land,  or  else  stood  and  held  up  the  child  at 
arms'  length. 

'  It's  farewell,  poor  babe,'  she  muttered ;  '  it's 
farewell,  and  no  brief  good-bye.  I've  had  the 
sight  twice,  and  God  grant  I  may  never  have  it 
for  you,  my  bairn.' 

When  at  last  the  steamer  became  merged  in 
the  grey  mist  that  shrouded  the  shores  of  Bute, 
Mary  rose,  and,  laying  the  child  on  theTground, 
wildly  waved  her  arms,  and  cried  out  some- 
thing in  Gaelic  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grief. 
Then,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  child,  she 
swore  by  all  she  held  most  faithful  to  carry  out 
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the  poor  mother's  wishes  to  the  minutest  detail. 
But,  like  most  other  people,  Mary  M'lan  builded 
her  strong  house  upon  shifting  sands,  all 
unconscious  that  the  so-considered  stable 
foundations  would  at  any  moment  be  swept 
away,  even  as  the  incoming  tide  sweeps  out 
the  pigmy  sand-castles  erected  by  playful 
children. 

She  slept  that  uight  at  a  friend's  cottage,  say- 
ing that  she  was  keeping  her  grand-niece  with 
her  for  the  winter  at  any  rate,  as  the  mother  had. 
left  no  other  provision ;  and,  as  Mrs.  M'lan  was 
known  to  be  a  woman  of  few  words  and  taciturn 
disposition,  she  was  questioned  no  further,  as 
her  host  at  once  perceived  that  interrogation 
would  meet  with  no  response. 

Meanwhile  the  steamer  had  earned  Mona  far 
from  Arran,  and,  on  arriving  at  Ardrossan,  she 
was  met  by  the  puzzling  doubt  as  to  where  to 
go  next.  Asked  by  one  porter  after  another, 
she  at  last  repeated  vaguely  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  man  who  was  speaking  to  her,  and 
in  a  few  moments  found  herself  in  the  train  for 
Glasgow,  though  how  or  when  she  procured  the 
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ticket  in  her  hand  she  had  no  idea,  her  mind 
having  again  become  clouded  owing  to  the 
strain  she  had  gone  through  in  parting  with  her 
child,  and,  as  she  thought,  her  only  friend. 
When  she  heard  the  name  of  the  city  bawled 
out  by  the  porters  at  the  terminus,  she  rose 
hastily  from  the  carriage  and  issued  at  once  into 
the  lamp-lit  streets,  filled  with  their  usual  surg- 
ing crowds.  Was  it  by  instinct,  or  unconscious 
action,  or  by  mere  chance  that  she  found 
her  way  to  that  Broomielaw  whereon  she  had 
lately  passed  so  dreadful  a  night  1  Something 
troubled  her  when  she  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it  as  she  reached  the  southern  end  of  Jamaica 
Street — something  that  suggested  terror,  des- 
pair, madness,  yet  that  was  too  vague  to  be 
realised  as  a  thing  tangible,  too  immaterial  to 
be  grappled  with.  As  she  hesitated  in  blended 
dread  and  bewilderment,  her  eyes  were  arrested 
by  a  placard  posted  amid  other  notices  on 
the  corner  building  of  the  street — a  placard  in 
which  she  read  of  the  large  reward  offered  for 
information  which  would  lead  to  her  discovery. 
She  perused  the  declaration  with  something  of 
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the  same  feeling  that  a  condemned  prisoner 
listens  to  his  sentence,  but  by  a  great  effort  she 
shook  off  the  dreadful  terror  and  despair  that 
had  overtaken  her,  and  walked  rapidly  away 
from  the  spot.  A  moment  or  two  later  she  was 
on  the  Broomielaw,  but  amidst  the  crowd  and 
noise  she  saw  or  heard  nothing,  her  mind  hav- 
ing become  shrouded  densely  by  a  dark  mental 
fog.  Jostled  to  and  fro,  cursed  by  more  than 
one  impatient  individual,  Mona  was  at  last 
bruised  by  a  shove  against  the  parapet,  and  had 
to  cling  for  support  to  a  lamp-post  which  for- 
tunately was  at  hand,  for  otherwise  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  in  front 
of  the  heavy  waggon  that,  as  it  was,  rubbed  up 
against  her  with  its  wheels. 

As  at  sea  thick  mist  will  suddenly  rise  for  a 
moment  and  reveal  a  rock  or  distant  land,  and 
then  settle  down  again  as  densely  as  before,  so 
rose  for  one  brief  space  the  mist  that  obscured 
the  mind  of  Mona.  Memory  came  back  to  her, 
and  she  realised  that  she  was  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  had  left  her  companion  of  that 
horrible  night  stark  and  stiff  in  death.     Once 
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more  she  seemed  to  see  the  pinched  blue  face 
and  purplish  lips,  the  glazed  eyes,  the  skeleton- 
like hands ;  once  more  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
cough  of  the  poor  wretch,  as  it  broke  with 
bursting  sound  through  the  chill  and  nauseous 
fog;  once  more  she  listened  to  the  woman's 
unnatural  pleading  that  she  should  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  her  babe,  seeing  that  it  was  a  woman 
child,  and  so  ordained  to  suffering  and  sorrow. 
As  all  this  became  clear  to  her  once  more  she 
gave  a  cry  and  sprang  forward,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  an  elderly  gentleman  caught  her, 
at  imminent  risk  to  a  severe  fall  himself. 

1  Are  you  not  well,  ma'am  f  or  did  that  lorry 
strike  you  in  passing?'  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
kindly  anxiety. 

'  It  is  nothing,  sir ;  I  mean  I  am  not  well. 
How  can  I  get  away  from  here  f  I  am  going 
to  be  ill,  I  think.' 

'  Do  you  live  in  the  country?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  in  the  country.' 

*  Well,  you  are  close  to  Bridge  Street  Station ; 
see,  there  it  is.  I  will  take  your  arm,  and  you 
will  be  there  in  a  minute.' 
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Leaning  heavily  on  the  old  gentleman's  arm, 
Mona  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  station, 
but  when  once  there  she  thanked  him  earnestly, 
and  declined  any  further  assistance,  assuring 
him  that  she  was  now  all  right,  and  that  she 
had  only  been  suffering  from  a  temporary 
faintness.  When  again  alone  she  went  mechani- 
cally to  the  ticket-office,  at  which  a  small  group 
of  people  were  paying  their  fares  for  the  after- 
noon train  for  the  south,  which  was  just  about 
to  depart.  When  it  came  to  her  turn  to  speak, 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat— if,  indeed,  she 
even  muttered  coherently  at  all.  A  sharp 
query  from  the  clerk  added  to  her  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  the  next  moment  an  impatient 
personage  behind  her  called  out  on  his  own 
account,  <  Secdnd  single  to  Liverpool,'  an  an- 
nouncement which  the  clerk  took  as  from  Mona. 
Having  received  and  paid  for  her  ticket,  she 
went  on  to  the  platform,  and  there  stood  help- 
lessly till  she  attracted  the  notice  of  a  guard,, 
who  asked  her  where  she  was  going,  and,  on 
her  showing  him  her  ticket,  ushered  her  into  a 
through  carriage  for  Liverpool. 
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Hours  passed,  and  slowly  but  surely  all 
reasoning  power  died  away  from  the  mind  of 
Mona  Armitage.  Physical  fatigue  and  un- 
natural excitement  had  accentuated  the  mental 
weakness  first  brought  about  by  the  shock  of 
the  carriage  accident,  and  confirmed  by  the 
second  relapse  in  her  subsequent  brain-fever. 
When  she  issued  from  the  railway- carriage  at 
the  Lime  Street  Station,  she  was  no  longer  a  wo- 
man possessed  of  a  monomania,  but  one  wholly 
bereft  of  reason.  And  with  the  passing  away 
of  mental,  went  also  physical  power;  so  that 
it  was  but  a  weak,  fragile  creature  who,  with 
pathetically  sad  and  unreasoning  eyes,  walked 
aimlessly  away  from  the  bright,  gas-lit  station 
and  plunged  into  those  narrow  streets  that 
branch  off  in  a  southern  direction  towards 
the  river.  She  was  in  no  way  molested,  either 
owing  to  chance  or  to  something  in  her  ap- 
pearance that  subdued  any  idea  of  insult  or 
attack. 

There  is,  at  low  tide,  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mersey,  a  stretch  of  muddy 
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ground  whereon  is  generally  to  be  seen,  by 
the  bargemen,  water-police,  or  street-arabs 
who  know  the  dismal  spot,  a  collection  of 
broken  tin  and  china  vessels,  dead  cats  and 
dogs,  the  nameless  and  foul  refuse  which 
such  places  attract,  and,  during  tidal  intervals, 
retain.  On  the  same  night  that  Mona  Armitage 
arrived  in  the  great  city,  a  mixture  of  frost 
and  malodorous  fog  brooded  above  the  river, 
and  along  this  dreary  stretch  of  mud  the  former 
had  caused  a  glittering  sheen,  which  had  the 
same  kind  of  evil  sparkle  that  may  be  seen  on 
a  toad's  back,  or  in  the  repellent  gleam  of 
stagnant  ditch-water.  As  a  boat  containing 
four  or  five  members  of  the  water-police  swung 
rapidly  down-stream,  the  steersman  pointed  to 
an  object  lying  on  the  glittering  mud-stretch 
— pointed  in  a  way  that  was  as  much  an. 
interrogation  as  if  a  verbal  question  had  been: 
asked. 

'  It's  too  large  for  a  dog,'  replied  laconically 
the  man  spoken  to ;  '  and  it's  too  easy-like  to 
be  a  log  o'  wood.     It's  a  woman.' 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  boat's  head 
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had  been  turned  from  the  central  current,  and 
ere  long  it  glided  against  the  muddy  shallows 
that  sluggishly  lapped  the  strip  of  noisome 
shore.  The  mud  was  too  soft  to  make  it  an 
easy  matter  for  a  man  to  get  along  it  without 
getting  himself  into  a  foul  mess  and  possibly  a 
dangerous  dilemma,  so  the  sergeant  directed 
the  men  to  see  if  they  could  not  slide  the  body 
along  by  a  boat-hook.  After  some  difficulty, 
the  latter  was  fixed  in  the  woman's  clothes,  and 
she  was  dragged  along  through  the  water  till 
they  were  able  to  take  hold  of  the  arms  and 
pull  her  into  the  boat. 

'  Poor  wretch/  exclaimed  one  of  them,  «  she 
can't  have  a  bonny  face  since  she  prefers  this  to 
the  streets.  Perhaps,  however,  she's  some 
decent  body  crazed  with  sorrow  or  driven  to 
this  by  cruelty.' 

'  More  likely  she  was  drunk,'  muttered  the 
sergeant,  grimly,  adding,  after  a  short  silence, 
*  she  couldn't  have  meant  to  drown  herself,  for 
even  at  high  tide  this  mud-stretch  is  only  a 
shallow ;  and,  moreover,  women  can't  abide 
dirty  water  to  drown  themselves  in.     The  worst 
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and  the  unhappiest  o'  them  hate  to  muddy  their 
petticoats  and  things  even  when  a  moment  or 
two  later  it  won't  matter  a  brass  button  what 
state  they're  in.  However,  hand  me  that  cloth 
there,  and  I'll  wipe  the  dirt  off  her  face  and  see 
if  I  know  it,  or  if  it'll  tell  us  anything.' 

'Heavens!  she's  living!'  he  cried,  almost 
immediately,  having  felt  a  sudden  weak  pulsa- 
tion throb  faintly  in  her  bosom.  *  Ah,  it's  as  I 
thought;  it's  the  drink  that's  brought  her  within 
such  a  near  taste  o'  death.' 

But  when  the  mud  had  been  washed  away 
from  a  pale,  refined  face,  the  man  at  once  owned 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  added  that 
there  was  something  in  the  face  he  seemed  to 
know.  While  on  their  way  to  the  nearest 
river-station,  the  men  cast  many  a  curious 
glance  at  the  fair  face  before  them,  and  specu- 
lated as  to  what  had  brought  her  so  near  a  fatal 
end,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  at  last,  that  she 
must  have  come  to  the  locality  where  she  was 
found  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  ferry- 
station,  and  that  she  had  fainted  in  fright  or 
weariness  when  she  found  herself  almost  in  the 
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river.  The  sergeant  did  not  join  in  the  low- 
voiced  conversation,  but  kept  continuously 
scrutinising  the  face  of  the  woman  before  him, 
and  it  was  just  as  the  boat  neared  its  goal  that 
he  suddenly  exclaimed, 

1  By  Jove,  lads,  but  it's  my  belief  that  this  is 
the  lady  called  Armstrong — no,  Armitage — who 
is  being  so  persistently  inquired  about,  and 
whose  photograph  was  recently  sent  to  our 
head-office  here  from  Dundee.  I  saw  it  the 
other  day,  and  I  don't  think  I'm  mistaken  in 
believing  that  the  face  in  the  photo  and  this  one 
here  before  us  are  one  and  the  same.  If  so,  it's 
a  lucky  find  for  us,  for  Mr.  Armitage  has  offered 
a  large  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  who, 
it  would  appear,  left  home  in  a  crazed  state,  poor 
thing.' 

Very  shortly  after  arrival,  the  sergeant  was  in 
a  position  to  prove  that  his  surmise  was  correct, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  Mona  Armitage  whom 
he  and  his  men  had  found  on  that  stretch  of 
foul  river-mud :  but  it  was  long  before  Mona 
came  out  of  her  swoon  and  was  able  to  mutter 
a    few    incoherent    words.     In   the    meantime 
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a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  Hew  Armitage 
telling  him  that  his  wife  had  been  found  in 
Liverpool,  and  that  though  she  was  evidently 
seriously  unwell  the  official  doctor  thought  she 
would  be  able  to  bear  transportation,  and  asking 
for  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  It 
was  this  telegram  that  was  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Steele  to  read  in  the  absence  of  the  unhappy 
and  nigh  despairing  man  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  who  at  that  moment  was  standing 
on  the  poop  of  a  vessel  as  it  ploughed  along 
through  the  dark  seas,  and  who  looked  hope- 
lessly out  into  starless  and  moonless  blackness 
that  surrounded  them.  Hew  Armitage  had 
begun  a  long  voyage  to  Australia  to  find  his 
wife  and  her  seducer,  and  yet  before  he  turned 
wearily  into  his  berth  that  first  sight  at  sea  his 
friend  Dr.  Steele  knew  how  vain  was  this 
pursuit,  and,  knowing  this,  had  called  out  those 
words  of  his  already  chronicled — *  Too  late  !  too 
late !  What  evil  chance  has  played  such  havoc 
with  these  two  lives  !' 

When  next  morning  came  it  brought  a 
telegram  from  Dr.  Steele,  requesting  that  Mrs. 
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Armitage  and  child  should  be  sent  in  good  care, 
and  without  delay,  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
would  meet  them  and  conduct  them  home. 
All  through  the  journey  Mona  remained  uncon- 
scious ;  and  even  when  at  Glasgow  Dr.  Steele 
found  himself  alone  with  her  in  a  railway  car- 
riage for  Dundee,  he  was  unable  to  rouse  her  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  was  startled  and 
anxious  to  find  that  there  was  no  baby  along 
with  the  mother,  and  all  inquiries  had  proved 
in  vain. 

He  got  out  with  his  charge  at  Firnie,  and 
drove  back  to  Firnie  Knowe — a  home-coming 
for  Mona  such  as  neither  Dr.  Steele  nor  anyone 
else  had  ever  imagined.  But  she  had  not  long- 
been  laid  on  her  own  bed  before  the  physician's 
skilled  eyes  saw  that  she  had  not  another  hour 
to  live.  Would  she,  or  would  she  not,  recover 
consciousness,  he  wondered,  if  only  for  a  few 
moments.  Mr.  Gilray,  the  clergyman,  was  in 
the  room,  also  the  old  butler,  and  the  three  men 
waited  patiently,  knowing  that  the  flame  of  life 
was  almost  spent. 

Suddenly  Mona  sat  straight  up,  and,  looking 
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•eagerly  at  Dr.  Steele,  cried  out,  hoarsely, 
•4  My  child — my  darling — is  living.  She  is 
at ' 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished,  for 
Mona  Armitage  fell  back  on  the  pillow  a 
corpse. 

Mary  M'lan  had  seen  aright  in  her  strange 
vision;  her  dearly  beloved  foster-child,  from 
whom  she  had  so  lately  parted,  had  already  met 
the  sad  and  lonely  death  which  had  prophetic- 
ally been  foretold. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


Mary  M'Ian  returned  to  her  lonely  life  at 
Loch  Ranza,  lonely  in  its  self-imposed  isolation, 
but  less  so  than  of  yore,  owing  to  the  young 
life  which  was  now  her  care,  and  on  which  she 
lavished  all  the  power  of  love  and  devotion  in 
her  nature.  It  was  not  for  many  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Mona  Armitage  that  Mary  heard  of 
the  event,  but  when  she  did  so,  through  an 
old  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Firnie,  it  was  with  no  shock  of  surprise,  for  had 
she  not  in  vision  seen  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
reality,  even  to  the  fact  that  round  the  death- 
bed were  neither  kith  nor  kin?  Her  corre- 
spondent—a Mrs.  Fyfe,  who  had  been  house- 
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keeper  to  the  Camerons  of  Dunluiart  till  the 
death  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter — went  on  to  narrate  how 
that  the  child  had  not  yet  been  found,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  mother  had 
left  it  in  some  one's  charge ;  but,  either  inad- 
vertently, or  owing  to  the  toil  of  unaccustomed 
penmanship,  the  writer  went  into  few  details, 
and,  curiously  enough,  made  no  reference  to 
Mr.  Armitage's  having  left  the  country.  She 
added,  finally,  that  to  her  great  satisfaction  she 
had  been  appointed  housekeeper  in  perpetuity 
at  Firnie  Knowe — the  accomplishment  of  an  old 
promise  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Armitage  that,  as 
soon  as  this  vacancy  occurred,  the  place  was  to 
be  hers ;  and  this  vacancy  had  happened  through 
the  resignation  of  the  last  housekeeper,  who  had 
come  into  a  little  money,  and  had  retired  to 
Edinburgh  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in 
dignified  gentility.  In  a  postscript  she  prom- 
ised to  write  again  later  on ;  but  this  was  a  pro- 
mise never  fulfilled,  for  Mrs.  Fyfe,  who  was  of 
a  somewhat  touchy  nature,  never  forgave  Mrs. 
M'lan  for  not  answering  her  letter.     This  the 
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latter  omitted  doing,  not  from  neglect,  but  in- 
tentionally, as  she  wished  for  the  child's  sake  to 
keep  up  no  communication,  in  the  meantime, 
with  that  home  from  which  the  unfortunate 
mother  had  been  driven  by  the  presumed 
cruelty  of  her  husband. 

The  weeks  and  months  went  past,  and 
brought  no  change  to  the  small  household  high 
up  on  the  hillside  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
Arran.  The  people  of  the  village  had  accepted 
the  statements  that  their  reticent  neighbour  had 
adopted  her  grand-niece,  and  with  true  High- 
land apathy  they  troubled  themselves  no  more 
about  it. 

Summer  arrived,  and  with  it  the  number  of 
visitors  who  annually  came  to  spend  happy 
weeks  and  days  at  Loch  Ranza ;  but,  beyond 
coming  across  a  few  new  faces,  there  was  little 
perceptible  difference  to  Mary.  September 
followed,  with  its  glory  of  colouring  and  bright 
and  beautiful  weather ;  October,  with  its  altern- 
ate calm  and  equinoctial  tempestuousness ;  then 
November,  with  morning  mists,  peacefulness 
upon  the  hills,  the  breath  of  St.  Martin's  sum- 
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mer  abiding  in  the  valleys,  and  often  by  night, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  wild  winds  rush- 
ing furiously  from  the  sea,  or  howling  amidst 
the  mountain  gorges,  tearing  [up  the  bracken 
and  whirling  away  the  rowan  leaves  from  the 
hill-slopes,  or  rendering  difficult  and  perilous  the 
nocturnal  sailing  of  herring-smacks  along  the 
fishing-grounds  of  the  stormy  Sound  of  Kilbran- 
nan.  Only  once  in  all  this  period  had  Mary 
been  influenced  by  'the  sight,'  and  this  oc- 
curred some  two  months  subsequent  to  Mona's 
death. 

She  had  been  thinking  much  of  her  drowned 
husband  one  long  wintry  day. 

It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  gradually  brought 
about  in  her  that  peculiar  nervous  condi- 
tion wherein  she  believed  the  faculty  of 
prophetic  vision  became  hers  to  exercise,  that 
mysterious  second-sight,  as  it  is  called,  which 
she  considered  as  far  more  unerring  than  any 
merely  optical  seeing,  and  which  she  herself 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  But  not 
always  did  these  trances  or  visions  come  upon 
her    unexpectedly   and  irresistibly ;   more   fre- 
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quently  than  not  she  knew  of  their  imminent 
advent,  and  was  able  by  a  strong  effort  of  her 
will  to  resist  their  impelling  power,  and  ever 
since  her  vision  of  Mona's  death  she  had  so 
overcome  any  threatened  trance-state,  not 
from  any  fear  concerning  herself,  but  dread- 
ing that  she  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
some  evil  fate  in  store  for  her  beloved  little 
Lora. 

To-night  she  felt  ill  and  weak  and  hopeless. 
Her  great  strength  of  character  seemed  to 
melt  like  wax,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  not 
the  physical  vigour  just  then  to  undergo,  with- 
out severe  subsequent  suffering,  any  such  strain 
on  the  nervous  system  as  a  'vision'  would 
entail.  Accordingly,  when  she  realised  that 
'the  sight'  was  coming  to  her,  she  made 
every  effort  to  resist  the  mysterious  influence 
or  impulse,  endeavouring,  by  attending  to 
the  smouldering  peat-fire,  or  by  nursing  the 
child,  to  engross  herself  in  common-place 
details. 

But  gradually  her  resistance  grew  weaker, 
despite   every  effort,  a  fact  which  she  at  last 
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recognised,  and  in  which  she  finally  weariedly 
acquiesced. 

For  some  minutes  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  by 
the  fire,  gazing  into  it  intently  but  vaguely,  the 
vacant  look  in  her  face  belying  the  fixedness  of 
her  gaze.  Then  gradually  the  lines  in  her 
worn  face  deepened,  her  lips  became  com- 
pressed, her  face  grew  haggard,  and  in  her 
eyes  there  burned  a  dull  flame,  which  almost 
seemed  like  smouldering  fires,  born  from  too 
long  and  intent  a  gaze  on  the  glowing  red 
mass  of  the  peat  in  the  grate.  Once  she  lifted 
up  her  head  and  listened  with  strained  atten- 
tion, remaining  thus  for  some  time.  Then 
again  she  relapsed  into  sudden  lassitude, 
the  dull  light  in  her  eyes  almost  ebbing 
away,  and  her  nervous  hands  hanging  down 
by  her  side  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  pros- 
tration. 

Outside  the  wind  howled  with  ever-increas- 
ing force,  at  frequent  intervals  hurling  the 
smoke  down  the  short  chimney  again,  and 
filling  the  room  as  with  a  keenly  pungent  mist. 
On   the  low,  dark  bed  built  into  the  wall  lay 
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the  child  Lora,  sound  asleep,  and  all  unheeding 
either  the  rage  of  the  storm  or  the  strange 
woman  who  sat  brooding,  and  sometimes  mur- 
muring fitfully,  by  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
peats. 

Suddenly  Mary  rose  and  walked  swiftly 
towards  the  door,  her  eyes  flaming  like 
those  of  one  in  supreme  excitement;  but 
ere  she  had  crossed  half-way  she  sank  on 
her  knees,  and  with  outstretched,  rigid  arms 
cried  out  in  Gaelic,  and  in  tones  that  were 
almost  a  chant,  words  broadly  explanatory  of 
her  vision  : 

'What  do  I  see!  What  do  I  see!  Black- 
ness and  deep  darkness,  wild  seas  and  furious 
wind — a  great  deep,  in  the  midst  whereof  are 
two  ships  rushing  madly  on  each  other !  Be- 
ware, beware !  ship  will  crash  into  ship,  and 
every  soul  on  board  will  struggle  in  the  throes 
of  death.  Ah — h — h,  merciful  Heaven!  they 
have  met  and  one  has  driven  in  the  other  as  an 
avalanche  from  a  mountain  crashes  through 
the  forest  in  the  hillside !  Wild  confusion, 
clamour,  shrieking  of  affrighted  men,  prayers, 
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blasphemy,  turbulence  of  wind  and  sea,  the 
horrible  calm  of  the  few  unclouded  stars —I  see 
it  all,  all,  and  there  is  no  help,  no  help!  Life 
after  life  goes  out  before  me,  is  sucked  down 
like  a  straw  in  a  whirlpool !  A  whirlpool ! 
See,  see,  yonder  vessel  swings  round  on  its  hull 
like  an  animal  still  struggling  against  deaths 
though  the  film  is  over  its  eyes,  and  its  heart's 
blood  is  soaking  the  ground.  Look,  it  goes 
down,  down,  the  dark  waters  rushing  round 
it  faster  and  faster,  whirling  in  their  rest- 
less current  spars  and  barrels  and  ropes 
and  human  beings  and  wildly  struggling 
animals — down,  down  it  goes,  the  whirlpool 
surging  more  and  more  fiercely,  devouring 
everything  it  can  attract  with  its  horrible 
whirling  mouth!  All  gone  at  last!  Only 
black  seas  washing  away  into  the  darkness,, 
wave  striking  against  wave,  a  savage  coronach 
for  the  dead.  But  lo !  the  other  ship !  It 
has  drifted  away,  but  is  sinking  fast  also.  How 
it  lurches,  like  a  stricken  deer  upon  the  steeps 
of  Macdhui !  See,  boats  have  been  launched  ! 
Vain   hopes,   vain   efforts !     One  is   swamped ;. 
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another-;  yet  another!  My  God,  have  mercy 
on  these  poor,  wildly-shrieking  sonls !  How- 
horrible  those  many  pairs  of  white  hands 
fluttering  helplessly  above  the  drowning  waves ! 
Ah — h — h,  one  boat  has  escaped  awhile  ;  it 
will  not  live  long !  yet  see  how  it  breasts  the 
furious  seas — a  strong  hand  guides  that  helm. 
Poor  handful  of  men,  what  use  to  prolong  the 
struggle — it  is  only  holding  back  the  jaw  of 
death  a  few  agonised  moments !  Brave  men ! 
see,  they  strive  hard  to  save  one  or  two  fast- 
perishing  lives.  Away,  beyond  their  grasp, 
sweeps  one  body  which  they  had  just  clutched ; 
oh,  what  depths  of  awful  despair  in  those  eyes 
ere  their  wild  light  is  quenched  for  ever !  Thank 
God,  they  have  saved  another  life  ;  see,  a  man 
pulls  the  drowning  wretch  out  from  amidst  the 
furious  waves !  Ah,  what  do  I  see — what  do  I 
see  V  (and  here  Mary's  loud  chanting  voice  broke 
into  a  hoarse  scream) — '  More  sorrow,  more 
death  to  those  I  have  known !  You  two  to 
meet  thus  in  death  !  It  is  doom,  it  is  doom !' — 
and  with  a  gurgling  cry  Mary  M'lan  fell  forward 
on  the  floor,  and  swooned  into  a  death-like  faint. 
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Above  the  tumult  of  the  storm  her  scream  had 
been  heard  by  her  neighbour  Neil  Neilson,  who 
hurriedly  ran  from  his  adjoining  sheiling  and 
thrust  open  the  door.  While  lifting  the  motion- 
less woman  from  the  floor,  and  half-dragging, 
half-lifting  her  to  the  bed,  he  shuddered  super- 
stitiously  as  he  muttered,  with  pale  lips, 

'  She  has  had  the  sight  again  ;  God  keep  her 
gaze  away  from  me  and  mine  !' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  TERRIBLE  ENCOUNTER. 

Day  after  day  passed  wearily  for  Hew  Armi- 
tage  on  board  the  Fair  Hope.  There  were  few 
passengers,  and  none  to  whom  he  felt  in  the 
least  degree  drawn.  The  usual  monotonous 
round  of  amusements  was  somewhat  feebly  and 
indifferently  carried  out  by  the  occupiers  of 
the  saloon  and  second  cabin;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  discovered  that  they  could 
expect  neither  gaiety  nor  sympathetic  attention 
from  this  sad,  taciturn  Mr.  Armitage,  who  spoke 
only  when  he  was  spoken  to,  who  seemed 
desirous  of  neither  companionship  nor  sympathy, 
and  who  lived  amongst  them  more  like  the 
semblance  of  a  man  than  as  a  fellow-being.  It 
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gradually  became  understood  that  he  had 
suffered  some  terrible  grief,  and  that  he  was 
seeking  a  new  country  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
agonising  associations,  and  of  gaining  such 
peace  of  mind  as  might  be  possible.  He  had 
already  changed  greatly  from  the  Hew  Armi- 
tage  of  a  few  months  ago.  Grey  hairs  streaked 
his  dark  locks,  lines  that  grew  daily  deeper 
furrowed  his  forehead  and  crept  stealthily 
through  the  hollows  beneath  the  eyes.  But  in 
bodily  strength  he  remained  as  vigorous  as  of 
yore.  He  had  a  daily  habit  of  going  on  to 
the  forecastle  and  leaning  against  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  a  position  whence  he  could  see 
neither  ship  nor  passengers  nor  crew,  nothing 
but  the  unending  waste  of  ocean,  far  away 
across  which  lay  that  distant  island-continent, 
somewhere  wherein  were  to  be  found  two  human 
beings  whom  it  was  now  Armitage's  sole  aim 
in  life  to  discover — one  to  save  from  dishonour 
and  misery,  the  other  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth. 

The  Bay  of  Biscay  had  been  left  behind ;  the 
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Fair  Hope  had  sailed  close  to  those  ever-charm- 
ing isles  of  the  Canaries ;  had  rolled  heavily  in 
the  trying  calms  of  the  dog-latitudes,  and  been 
covered  with  hot,  red-brown  sand  blown  from 
the  eastward  Sahara;  had  sped  south-west- 
ward, and  again  south-eastward,  through  the 
favouring  trade-winds,  the  pitch  in  the  seams 
of  the  deck-planks  bubbling  and  frizzling  under 
the  blaze  of  the  equatorial  sun ;  had  at  last 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  through 
a  series  of  gales  had  ultimately  worked  her  way 
well  down  into  the  lonely  southern  seas, 
wherein  few  ships  are  ever  to  be  descried,  and 
where  even  the  tireless  albatross  is  an  infrequent 
visitor. 

Gradually,  and  in  some  ways  no  doubt  merci- 
fully, Hew  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  torpor, 
of  spiritual  apathy.  He  knew  he  was  miser- 
able, and  that  his  hopefulness  was  almost  as 
terrible  as  hopelessness ;  but  the  poignancy  of 
his  emotions  had  become  blunted,  and  he 
lived  through  each  day  in  a  state  of  vague 
unrest  and  dulled  wretchedness.  Only  when 
the  ship  laboured  among  the  threatening  seas, 
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and    the    wind    shrieked  among  the    rigging, 
howling   and  roaring  like  a  famished  beast  of 
prey,  did   he   shake   off  this  torpor,    and   feel 
surging  in  him  again  virile  life-blood ;  feel  his 
nerves  become  braced,  and  his   energy  return 
with  even  greater  strength  than  of  yore.     The 
sailors  who  saw  him  at  such  times  noticed  how 
his  eyes  flashed,  how  his  strong  hands  grasped 
rope  or  stanchion,  how  he  seemed  to  grow  a 
new  man — vigorous,  inflexible,  filled  with  might 
and  daring.     One  night  the  boatswain  remarked 
to  a  companion  that  it  was  his  belief  that  that 
Mr.  Armitage  was  '  a  chasing  some  party,  and 
that  if  he  caught  him  it  would  be  a  bad  look-out 
for  the  latter.     Hev  you  noticed,  Jim,   'ow  he 
stands  on  the  fo'cs'le  an'  doesn't  care  two  straws 
whether  he's  soaked  by  the  seas  we  ship  !     I've 
seen  him  more  than  once   holding    on  to  the 
rigging,  an'  peering  out  into  the  darkness  with 
the  eagerest  look  in  his  eyes  a  man  could  have: 
an'  then  I've  seen  him  clench  his  hands   and 
twist  a  rope  to  and  fro  as  savagely  as  if  he'd 
got  his  worst  enemy's  throat  in   his   grasp,  all 
the  while  mutterin'  words  I  couldn't  catch,  but 
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which,  likes  enough,  wor  a  reg'lar  blue-blaze  o' 
cussinV 

But  such  occasions  were  naturally  not  very 
frequent.  For  the  most  part  he  passed  his  days 
as  might  one  dazed  by  crushing  misfortune. 
When,  in  fine  weather,  passengers  and  crew 
joined  in  making  the  moon-lit  evenings  festal 
with  singing,  music,  and  dancing,  he  kept  away 
from  the  main  deck,  either  throwing  himself 
wearily  on  his  bunk  or  retreating  to  the  far  end 
of  the  poop  to  listen  there  to  the  rush  of  the 
water  around  the  helm.  The  music  saddened  him 
beyond  measure.  It  touched  chords  which  quiver- 
ed responsively  for  many  successive  hours,  each 
single  strain  sounding  to  his  ears  like  an  echo  of 
that  music  of  which  Mona  used  to  be  so  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  with  which  she  had  made  so 
many  of  his  evenings  memorably  and  now 
pathetically  beautiful.  Perhaps  neither  the  boat- 
swain's accordeon  nor  the  cook's  fiddle  were  fine 
instruments,  or  the  manipulation  of  either  likely 
to  gain  applause  elsewhere  than  on  ship-board, 
yet  as  the  blended  strains  reached  him,  softened 
by  even  such  a  short  distance  and  by  the  mellow 
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ocean  air,  their  pathos  seemed  to  him  almost 
unbearably  exquisite.  But  not  infrequently  he 
overcame  this  tender  grief  which  the  music  in- 
duced, and  rising  abruptly  strode  backwards 
along  the  lonely  poop,  hardening  his  heart 
against  all  softening  influences,  and  brooding 
with  renewed  vividness  of  memory  over  all  the 
evil  that  had  been  done  to  him  and  Mona  by 
the  devil  who  had  entered  with  his  curse  into 
their  seemingly  secure  Paradise. 

Among  the  passengers  there  was  a  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, a  middle-aged  man,  and  the  only  one  to 
whom  Armitage  had  ever  felt  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  unbend  in  some  slight  degree ;  and  it 
was  this  Mr.  Morton  who  for  some  time  past  had 
been  so  eccentric  in  his  sayings  and  actions  as  to 
alarm  the  other  voyagers.  Some  trifling  matter, 
an  altercation  over  a  game  of  whist  after  the  con- 
sumption of  a  little  too  much  spirits,  had  brought 
things  to  a  crisis,  and  with  terrible  suddenness  Mr. 
Morton  became  a  raving  maniac.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  he  had  not  long  left  an 
asylum,  having  been  discharged  therefrom  as 
cured,  and  that  he  had  been  advised  to  throw  up 
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his  business  connections  in  Scotland,  and  join  his 
brother  in  Melbourne. 

The  passenger  who  shared  the  large  stern 
cabin  with  him  had  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  the 
unfortunate  madman  was  left  by  himself  secure- 
ly fastened  in  an  improvised  strait-waistcoat. 
Naturally  this  circumstance  greatly  depressed 
the  spirits  of  all  on  board,  including  the  captain, 
who  now  began  to  fear  that  his  remissness  in  the 
matter  of  sailing  without  a  doctor  would  ulti- 
mately be  brought  against  him  with  unpleasant 
consequences.  At  night  the  unhappy  man  was 
wont  to  become  excited,  and  the  saloon  would 
resound  with  his  shrieking  exclamations  and  the 
snarling  of  his  aimless  fury.  Laughter  and  fun 
died  away  among  the  voyagers  in  the  Fair  Hope, 
and  heartily  everyone  wished  that  the  beacon- 
light  of  Cape  Otway  would  soon  be  sighted  ;  but, 
as  for  Armitage,  the  unpleasant  event  recorded 
made  no  perceptible  difference  to  him,  he  hav- 
ing become  callous  to  everything  save  his  own 
grief. 

Extremes  meet — strength  and  weakness  at 
times  find  themselves  in  parallel  grooves — hence 
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the  paradoxical  fact  of  a  man  of  such  mental 
and  physical  robustness,  such  spiritual  virility,  as 
Hew  Armitage  yielding  to  an  apathy  that  another 
of  less  intense  nature  would  have  overcome.  He 
had  always  despised  weakness  ;  had  always  be- 
lieved in  and  preached  fortitude ;  yet  here, 
though  only  for  a  time  indeed,  he  was  as  bowed 
down  under  his  burden  as  might  have  been  the 
weakest  soul  he  had  ever  known. 

The  vessel  was  now  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  captain  in- 
formed the  cabin  passengers  one  day  it  was  possi- 
ble they  might  get  a  glimpse  in  the  evening  of 
that  loneliest  of  islands,  a  mass  of  barren,  lifeless 
rock  lying  far  down  in  the  South  Seas,  and  out 
of  the  accustomed  track  of  ships  bound  either 
east  or  west. 

Within  the  past  week  Armitage  had  slowly 
shaken  off  the  extreme  apathy  which  had  over- 
taken him,  and  he  even  seemed  to  at  last  realise 
the  terrible  catastrophe  to  which  Mr.  Morton 
had  succumbed.  One  day  he  startled  the 
captain  by  saying  quietly  to  him  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  sit  a  while  by  Mr.  Morton,  as  he 
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felt  certain  that  a  calm,  unemotional  presence 
would  have  the  best  effect  on  the  poor  maniac's 
shattered  nerves,  and  the  result  proved  Armitage 
to  have  surmised  aright. 

Whenever  and  as  long  as  the  latter  sat 
beside  him,  though  he  spoke  little,  and  did  no- 
thing to  divert  him,  Mr.  Morton  became  quiet 
and  tractable.  Perhaps  great  sorrow  and  mad- 
ness are  closely  allied — sufficiently  so,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  mysterious,  sympathetic  bond  to  unite 
two  persons  so  suffering.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  invalid  was  no  longer  a  maniac,  but 
was  as  one  simply  devoid  of  reason.  The  relief 
to  everyone  was  very  great,  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  became  apparent  that  the  daily  pro- 
cedure was  having  almost  as  salutary  an  effect 
on  Armitage  as  on  Mr.  Morton,  and  it  even 
became  a  thing  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  to 
hear  the  former  say  a  few  words  voluntarily, 
and  at  rare  intervals  join  in  a  conversation. 

The  morning  on  which  Captain  Blake  had  in- 
formed his  companions  that  they  might  expect 
that  evening  to  get  a  glimpse  of  St.  Paul's,  had 
succeeded  two  days   of  boisterous  storm,  and 
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the  great  green  billows  which  surged  after  the 
Fair  Hope  showed  how  heavy  had  been  the  pro- 
longed blast  of  the  gale.  But  on  this  morning 
the  wind  had  moderated  to  a  delightful  breeze, 
and  the  seas,  though  still  running  to  great 
heights  and  depths,  were  slowly  declining  from 
that  titanic  violence  which  made  them  so 
terrible  for  the  landsman  to  look  upon. 

The  sight  was  one  of  extreme  beauty  as  well 
as  grandeur.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see  lay  the 
ocean,  a  waste  of  mountainous  green  billows 
innumerably  breaking  into  masses  of  dazzling 
foam.  Every  here  and  there  flew  along  clouds 
of  driven  spray,  the  iridescent  particles  of  which 
shone  so  brilliantly  that  it  seemed  as  if  each 
flying  spray-drift  were  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
a  rainbow ;  and  above  all  hung  the  dome  of  the 
purplish-blue  sky,  almost  unflecked  with  clouds, 
save  here  and  there  a  thin  and  wind-curled 
grey-mare's  tail.  No  other  vessel  was  in  sight, 
but  backward  and  forward  across  the  Fair 
Hopes  track  sailed  high  two  snow-white  alba- 
trosses. When  one  of  these  would  swoop  close 
to  the  turbulent   seas,  and   the   next   moment 
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emerge  from  the  unseen  hollow  of  two  great 
billows,  it  was  as  if  the  foam  of  a  wave  had 
been  translated  into  material  form  and  beauty, 
a  bird  of  supremest  grace  and  power  instead  of 
a  Venus  Anadyomene.  And  like  some  great 
winged  bird  was  the  Fair  Hope  herself,  her 
broad  sails  spread  out  like  sweeping  pinions,  as 
if  she  were  just  about  to  rise  from  out  of 
and  soar  away  from  the  green  heights  and 
depths  upon  which  she  moved  with  such  buoy- 
ant grace. 

An  electric  current  of  cheerfulness  passed 
throughout  the  ship.  Every  one  felt  the  joy- 
ousness  of  the  outer  world,  all  except  the  poor 
madman  in  the  stern-cabin,  and  even  Hew 
Armitage  threw  off  his  despondency  and  walked 
to  and  fro  upon  the  poop  with  an  air  almost  of 
elation. 

As  the  day  waxed  towards  noon,  and  waned 
slowly  through  the  uneventful  hours  thereafter, 
the  sea  moderated  with  surprising  rapidity. 
The  huge  billows,  with  their  cavernous,  hollow 
depths  of  emerald,  subsided  into  foamy,  heavy 
rollers,  and  these  again,  as  the  wind  almost  died 
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away,  into  a  long  swell.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
a  strong  favouring  current,  the  Fair  Hope  would 
not  have  made  any  way  during  the  late  after- 
noon. As  it  was,  it  was  not  till  about  two 
hours  from  dusk  that  the  look-out  man  signalled 
land  ahead,  a  cry  that  brought  everyone  on 
deck,  though  it  was  some  time  before  there 
became  perceptible  to  every  eye  a  shadowy 
outline  which  rose  above  the  horizon  like  the 
end  of  a  small  smoke-coloured  cloud.  The 
fastly-calming  sea,  the  presence  of  such  a 
novelty  as  land,  even  though  only  a  barren 
rock,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  moonlit  even- 
ing that  would  permit  of  music  and  dancing, 
wrought  as  great  a  change  among  the 
passengers  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  a 
land  of  gloom  and  darkness  into  one  of  bright- 
ness and  joy. 

But  Armitage  noticed  that  Captain  Blake 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and,  seeing  him  standing 
considerably  apart  from  any  of  the  passengers, 
he  went  up  to  him  and  asked  if  there  were  not 
some  change  in  the  weather  imminent. 

Not  knowing  that  his  questioner  had  spoken  at 
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haphazard,  the  captain,  before  answering,  shot  a 
quick  side-long  glance  at  Hew,  as  if  surprised 
that  an  amateur  sailor  should  make  such  a 
shrewd  surmise. 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  the  gale  had  blown 
itself  out,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we'll  be 
scudding  along  before  midnight  under  pretty 
bare  poles.  But  whether  the  gale  we've  just 
got  out  of  was  cyclonic,  or  whether  it's  a  fresh 
one  we're  going  to  have,  puzzles  me ;  it 
wouldn't  be  the  first  time  I've  had  one  of  the 
cyclone-kind  in  these  seas,  and  they're  always 
the  worst,  for  you're  never  sure  how  suddenly 
they'll  swoop  down  on  you,  and  from  what 
quarter  they'll  come.  It's  my  opinion  we'll  see 
the  tale-end  of  the  last  gale,  and,  though  it 
mayn't  cause  a  heavy  sea,  I  must  take  care  it 
doesn't  catch  us  unawares.  At  sundown  we'll 
be  having  a  breath  from  the  west'ard,  but  I 
hope  it's  no  more  than  a  breath,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  taken  aback.  I'll  go  below  again  and 
see  if  the  glass  is  still  falling.' 

The  sun  became  an  orb  of  fiery  gold  as  it 
declined  towards  the  western  horizon,  but  as 
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its  lower  rim  touched  the  sea-line  and  sent  a 
shimmering  stream  of  light  across  the  waters, 
its  central  fires  seemed  to  deepen  into  crimson 
and  to  pulsate  in  a  curious  and  ominous  fashion. 
The  sky  had  changed  into  a  chilly  blue,  and  a 
few  clouds  that  congregated  in  the  west,  purple 
and  dove-hued  mostly,  slowly  merged  into 
one  broad,  luminous  band  of  plum-coloured 
effulgence.  When  at  last  the  sun  had  half- 
disappeared  it  was  an  absolute  red — the  dull, 
purplish  red  of  blood — and  the  same  hue  per- 
meated and  rendered  still  more  impressively 
ominous  the  plum-tinted  cloud-band. 

Once  that  the  blood-red  orb  had  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  darkness  came  almost  literally  in 
one  stride,  realising,  in  Hew's  mind,  the  vivid 
lines  of  Coleridge  in  the  'Ancient  Mariner.' 
Then  out  of  the  east  rose,  nearly  full,  the  orange- 
yellow  disc  of  the  moon,  repeating  itself  in  a 
myriad  reflections  along  the  rising  and  falling 
sea.  Sirius  hung  high  in  brilliant  flame,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  slanted  scintillating  against  the 
rapidly  deepening  blue  of  the  dome-like 
heaven. 
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The  ominousness,  or  the  impressive  solemnity, 
of  the  sunset  had  awed  everyone  on  board  into 
hushfulness  of  speech,  if  not  of  thought,  but 
now  the  moon  had  risen,  and  everyone  was 
more  or  less  possessed  by  the  excitement  of 
visible  land — for  St.  Paul's  now  loomed  larger 
and  larger  from  over-sea. 

As  the  moon  more  amply  illuminated  the 
island,  Hew  saw  what  looked  like  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  rising  out  of  the  sea,  breaking  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  into  long  irregular  terraced 
ledges.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  vegetation, 
nor  the  faintest  token  visible  that  it  had  ever 
sheltered  human  beings — as  it  is  known  to  have 
done  on  several  occasions — and  it  looked  alto- 
gether so  cheerless,  so  hopelessly  barren,  so 
despairingly  lifeless,  that  Hew  felt  relieved 
when  it  imperceptibly  but  surely  became  more 
and  more  shadowy,  and  soon  faded  altogether 
from  view. 

As  the  strength  of  the  wind  increased,  there 
drifted  down  upon  the  Fair  Hope,  from  out  of 
the  east,  a  thick,  dripping  sea-mist.  This  hid 
everything  from   view  beyond   a   distance    of 
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twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  gradually  it  be- 
came thicker,  till  those  leaning  over  the  poop 
taffrail  were  unable  to  descry  the  lantern-light 
flashing  across  the  waves.  Most  of  the  passen- 
gers had  gone  below,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  already  asleep:  but  Armitage,  as  usual, 
was  the  last  of  them  to  leave  the  deck.  As  the 
fog  had  become  so  disagreeably  wet,  he  was 
about  to  go  below  also,  when  he  stumbled 
against  the  oilskin-protected  figure  of  Captain 
Blake. 

8  A  nasty  night  this,  sir,  isn't  it  V  remarked 
the  latter. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Hew.  '  Do  you  think  it's 
likely  to  be  an  all-night's  mist  V 

'  No,  it'll  lift  in  an  hour  or  two  at  furthest, 
unless  the  change  of  the  wind  I'm  expecting 
doesn't  take  place.  I'm  expecting  a  sudden 
and  stiff  breeze  from  the  north-east.  Griffiths !' 
he  called  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  *  how's 
her  head  now?' 

*  Sou'-east-by-east,  sir.' 

'  Keep  her  steady  at  that.  Yes,  Mr.  Armitage,' 
he   resumed,   'it's   a  nasty  night,   but   not  so 
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bad  aw  if  we  were  in  the  Channel — eh?  Too 
many  ships  there  to  be  pleasant.  Not  mnch 
chance  of  collisions  down  hereabouts,  thank 
goodness.  I've  got  a  chill,  I  think,  in  the 
beastly  mist,  so  I'll  break  through  my  rule 
for  once,  and  have  a  drop  of  hot  grog  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  Will  you  have  some 
yourself?' 

On  hearing  no  reply  he  looked  round,  and 
saw  Armitage  with  his  head  inclined  to  leeward 
and  in  an  attitude  as  of  listening  intently. 

1  What  are  you  listening  to  V  asked  Captain 
Blake,  sharply. 

*  I  thought  I  heard  a  shout  away  to  the  left, 
as  if  some  command  were  being  given  to  a 
crew.' 

With  a  swift  spring  the  captain  reached  the 
larboard  side  of  the  poop,  and,  leaning  against 
the  taffrail,  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  but 
without  hearing  the  slightest  sound. 

'Your  imagination  has  played  you  false, 
sir/  he  said  to  Armitage,  in  a  tone  of  irritated 
uneasiness. 

At  this  moment   six  bells   was   struck,   the 

vol.  ii.  a 
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vibration  reaching  them  as  if  from  a  near  but 
muffled  drum. 

Almost  simultaneously  six  bells  sounded 
faintly  to  leeward — so  faintly  that  Captain 
Blake  mistrusted  his  sense  of  hearing. 

I  Did  you  hear  anything  V  he  asked,  rapidly 
and  eagerly. 

I I  thought  I  heard  something  like  the  echo 
of  six  bells.' 

1  Echo !  Good  God !  if  you  heard  it  too  it 
was  no  echo.  All  hands  on  deck !'  he  thun- 
dered out.  'Here  you,  Morris,  cut  aloft 
and  see  if  you  can  see  above  the  mist  to 
lee'ard !' 

Then,  hollowing  both  hands  before  his  mouth, 
he  bellowed  with  all  his  power, 

'  Ship  ahoy  V 

'  Ship  ahoy !'  came  back  startlingly  near, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  huge, 
shadowy  mass  loomed  out  of  the  mist  and 
darkness. 

A  ship,  all  sails  set,  and  bearing  right  for  the 
waist  of  the  Fair  Hope  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  twenty  yards ! — no  wonder  that  a  loud, 
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shuddering  cry  of  warning,  consternation, 
chilling  horror  rose  up  from  the  decks  of  both 
vessels. 

'  Starboard  the  helm  Y  yelled  Captain  Blake, 
but,  though  his  order  was  instantaneously 
carried  out,  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the 
catastrophe. 

Probably,  if  instantaneous  orders  had 
been  given  by  the  officer  in  command  on 
board  the  other  vessel,  the  result  might  have 
been  different:  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
impending  collision  had  evidently  paralysed  all 
action. 

The  swerving  of  the  Fair  Hope  to  starboard 
simply  postponed  for  a  moment  the  crash  of 
vessel  into  vessel.  As  if  propelled  by  Titanic 
force,  down  came  the  huge  bulk  of  the  other 
ship.  There  was  one  terrific  crash — a  united 
scream  from  many  throats — and  then  all  was 
wild  confusion,  tumult,  hoarse  cries  of  com- 
mand, and  the  shrieking  of  panic-stricken 
passengers. 

The  Fair  Hope  had  been  stricken  right  amid- 
ship,  and  with   such  fearful  force  that  it  soon 
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became  evident  she  was  about  to  sink  at 
once.  Already  she  had  settled  down  into  the 
jolting  waves  and  heavy  swell,  and  it  was  a 
realization  of  the  terribly  imminent  danger 
that  caused  all  on  board  to  lose  self-control. 
When  the  cry  came  to  get  out  the  boats, 
there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  latter.  Alas, 
two  of  these  had  been  stoved  in  during  the 
collision.  The  others  were  hurriedly  launched, 
and  filled  with  reckless  haste,  so  that  no  sooner 
had  one  of  them  sheered  off  than  it  was 
overturned  by  a  surging  billow,  the  result 
being  that  everyone  on  board  was  thrown  into 
the  sea — there  all,  more  or  less  speedily,  to 
perish. 

Why  came  no  help  from  the  other  vessel  ? 
But  there,  also,  unfortunately,  was  the  same 
condition  of  things,  for  the  ship  had  sustained 
fatal  damage  in  the  collision,  and,  though  she 
would  not  disappear  with  such  fearful  rapidity 
as  the  Fair  Hope,  she  could  by  no  possibility 
remain  another  hour  above  water.  Her 
boats  were  lowered,  and  filled  with  greater 
care    than  those    of    the    vessel    she  had  run 
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into,  but  even  therewith  two-thirds  of  the 
lives  were  lost. 

It  was  everywhere  a  case  of  '  save  one's  self.' 
There  was  nothing  but  reckless  haste,  furious 
jostling,  men  cursing  their  fellows,  and  strug- 
gling like  a  maddened  herd  of  bison  fleeing 
from  a  prairie-fire. 

On  the  poop  lay  Captain  Blake,  killed  at  the 
moment  of  the  collision  by  a  spar  that  had 
crushed  down  on  his  head.  Near  the  body 
stood  Hew  Armitage,  looking  scornfully  at  the 
wild  scene  being  enacted  along  the  decks,  but 
apparently  indifferent  to  his  fate. 

Was  he  glad  of  such  a  solution  to  all  his 
troubles  that  he  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life, 
or  was  it  simply  that  he  realised  the  certainty 
of  death,  the  hopelessness  of  any  endeavour, 
the  fatuity  of  a  struggle  with  the  inevitable. 
No,  not  the  latter,  for  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  succumb,  even  under  the  most  over- 
whelming odds. 

But  as  he  stood  watching  his  opportunity — 
which  was  to  plunge  overboard  with  a  life-belt, 
and,    as  he  was   a  powerful  swimmer,   try  to 
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make  his  way  to  the  other  vessel,  which 
though  in  dire  straits  was  not  in  such  a  desper- 
ate state  as  the  Fair  Hope — of  a  sudden 
he  heard  a  horrible  screaming  from  the  cabin. 
The  poor  madman,  Morton,  had  realised  the  fact 
that  he  was  about  to  be  drowned  like  a  rat  in  a 
cage:  and  already,  no  doubt,  the  water  was 
rushing  in  great  lurches  across  the  floor  of  his 
cabin. 

'  Poor  wretch,'  muttered  Hew,  <  he  shall  have 
a  chance  for  his  life  like  the  rest  of  us.  A  poor 
chance,  indeed,  but  the  women  and  the  helpless 
come  first,'  and  suiting  his  action  to  his  words 
he  bounded  down  the  poop  stairs,  rushed 
through  the  saloon,  in  which,  truly  enough, 
the  water  already  slipped  to  and  fro,  and,  burst- 
ing open  the  door  of  Mr.  Morton's  cabin,  he 
seized  the  shrieking  maniac  by  the  hand  and 
dragged  him  with  him  up  on  to  the  main 
deck.  What  a  sickening  feeling  was  caused 
by  the  absolute  absence  of  all  buoyancy  in  the 
planks  of  the  ship — it  was  as  though  they  had 
become  sodden  and  sponge-like,  and  Armitage- 
knew  that  in  another  minute  or  two  the  ship 
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would  give  the  last  fatal  lurch  and  disappear 
for  ever. 

Already  the  decks  were  silent  and  deserted — 
deserted  save  for  three  corpses ;  that  of  the 
captain  on  the  poop,  and  those  of  two  passengers 
who  had  met  their  death  in  the  frantic  rush  for 
the  boats. 

Springing  on  to  the  bulwarks  and  supporting 
himself  and  his  companion,  the  latter  now  sub- 
dued through  excess  of  terror,  Hew  saw  that  only 
one  of  tthe  boats  had  managed  to  keep  afloat, 
but  it  was  already  full,  and  he  heard  one  of  the 
crew  shout  out  to  the  boatswain  at  the  helm  to 
sheer  off  as  the  ship  was  about  to  go  down  and 
would  drag  them  down  also  in  the  whirlpool  it 
would  cause. 

At  this  supreme  moment  surged  upon  Armi- 
tage  in  all  its  force  that  passionate  clinging  to 
life  which  is  innate  in  us  all,  however  much  life 
may  have  lost  for  us  all  savour. 

'For  God's  sake,  give  us  our  chance,  too  V  he 
cried.  '  Don't  leave  us  to  drown  like  rats,  men. 
There's  time  enough  yet  to  take  us  on  board  and 
then  to  sheer  off.' 
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*  Back-water !'  shouted  the  boatswain  to  the 
men  at  the  oars,  and  amid  furious  cries  of  pro- 
testation and  even  threatened  violence,  the 
long-boat  surged  close  to  the  ship,  yet  not 
close  enough  for  the  two  men  to  spring  into 
it. 

1  Hold  hard,  Mr.  Armitage,'  cried  the  boat- 
swain ;  «  we  haven't  room  for  more  than  one,  and 
barely  even  for  that.  But  let  the  madman  go, 
and  we'll  do  our  best  to  pick  you  up  when  you 
spring.' 

1  Can't  you  take  both  of  us  V 

'  No,  by  heaven,  we  can't  and  we  won't. 
Jump  at  once,  if  you're  not  a  worse  fool  than  the 
man  beside  you !' 

*  Then  save  this  poor  wretch,  and  leave  me  to 
take  care  of  myself.'  And,  before  another  ex- 
postulation could  reach  him,  Armitage  told  Mr. 
Morton  to  spring  as  far  as  he  could,  which 
the  man  at  once  did,  falling  so  close  to  the 
long-boat  that  he  was  at  once  drawn  in.  If 
he  had  not  so  fallen,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  left  to  drown,  for  the  boat  had 
already  its  full  complement,  and  no  one  saw 
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the  use  of  risking  other  lives  for  the  sake  of  a 
madman. 

'  Sheer  off,  sheer  off/  cried  many  imperative 
voices. 

'You've  made  your  choice,  and  you  must 
abide  by  it,'  called  out  the  boatswain  to  Armi- 
tage,  and  therewith  the  boat  was  allowed  to 
drift  rapidly  away  from  the  doomed  vessel. 

Hew  stood  on  the  Fair  Hope,  the  only  living 
soul  thereon.  Looking  towards  the  other  ship, 
he  noticed  that  she,  too,  was  rapidly  settling 
down,  that  apparently  all  her  boats  had  been 
lowered,  and  that  the  cutter  was  a  little  to  lee- 
ward of  her  bows. 

Running  with  utmost  speed  till  he  reached 
the  forecastle,  Armitage  clambered  rapidly  along 
the  bowsprit,  and  from  there  dropped  into  the 
sea.  He  had  done  this  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  ship  was  about  to  sink,  and  that  the 
further  away  he  got  from  the  eddy  round  the 
hull  the  better  chance  he  would  have.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  had  he  taken  his  leap  than  a 
great  quiver  vibrated  through  the  vessel,  the 
masts  shook  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  there 
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was  plainly  to  be  heard  the  rending  of  planks 
along  the  fore-deck.  Slowly  the  bowsprit  rose 
and  pointed  to  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees — then  backward,  backward  still,  till  the 
ship  stood  erect  on  her  hull.  One  vain  lurch 
forward,  a  sound  like  a  prolonged  sigh,  a  furious 
rush  of  swirling  water,  and  the  Fair  Hope,  slowly 
at  first,  but  soon  rapidly,  sank  beneath  the  waves 
amidst  a  crashing  chaos  of  broken  spars  and 
other  timber.  Her  bowsprit  remained  pointing 
upwards  a  few  moments  after  the  forecastle  had 
been  submerged,  and  the  onlookers  saw  that  it 
moved  in  a  sweeping  circle,  showing  how 
powerful  was  the  whirlpool  that  had  been 
created  by  the  submersion  of  such  a  great  inert 
mass. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  hull  had  first 
disappeared  it  had  caused  a  furious  resurge  of 
water,  which,  sweeping  in  great  volume  against 
a  rival  surge  caused  by  a  sudden  lurch  on  the 
part  of  the  other  ship,  created  such  a  turbulent 
upheaval  that  the  boat  into  which  Armitage 
had  been  the  means  of  getting  Morton  was 
filled   immediately,   was    turned    over    by  the 
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terrified  occupants,  and  disappeared  below  the 
waves,  leaving  all  to  struggle  in  the  violent 
sea. 

Meanwhile  Hew  had  swum  with  all  his  might 
in  the  direction  of  the  cutter  of  the  other  ship, 
which  he  had  seen  lying  to  the  leeward  of  the 
latter's  bows.  But,  despite  his  great  strength, 
he  would  inevitably  have  succumbed  to  the 
double  washing  of  the  cumbersome  cross  seas 
and  to  the  innumerable  spars  and  heavy  mis- 
cellanea that  covered  the  surface,  and  from 
which  he  had  more  than  once  a  narrow  escape 
of  having  his  head  smashed  in,  if,  fortunately 
for  him,  the  cutter  had  not  come  round  to  the 
starboard  side  of  the  ship,  the  few  men  on  board 
of  her  having  heard  the  drowning  shrieks  of 
those  who  had  just  been  upset  from  the  long- 
boat of  the  Fair  Hope. 

He  was  perceived  just  as  he  was  about  to 
sink  in  an  eddy  into  whose  influence  he  had 
drifted,  and  against  which,  half-blinded  and 
wholly  dazed  as  he  was,  he  had  begun  to  feel 
unable  to  further  struggle. 

But  the  moment  he  was  in  the  cutter  he  re- 
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covered  consciousness.  Only  five  men  were  in 
it,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  he  was  informed 
that  all  the  other  boats  of  the  vessel  beside 
them  had  been  successfully  launched,  and  that 
no  lives  had  as  yet  been  lost.  As  the  cutter 
swung  round  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  latest 
disaster,  Armitage  caught  a  vanishing  glimpse 
of  the  ship's  name  along  the  bows,  but  so  dazed 
was  he  still  that,  though  something  at  once 
touched  him  troublously,  he  was  able  to  associate 
nothing  therewith. 

The  next  moment  the  cutter  was  among  the 
floating  debris  of  the  upturned  boat. 

But  two  of  the  other  boats  had  been  there 
already,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  had  been  rescued  from  at  least 
immediate  death.  Several  of  the  people  aboard 
the  ship  which  had  run  down  the  Fair  Hope  had 
jumped  overboard  in  the  sudden  panic  that 
ensued,  but  all  these  had  been  subsequently 
taken  aboard  in  the  small  boats — all  with  one 
exception,  a  man  with  a  life-belt,  and  the  same 
who  now  clung  to  a  great  floating  spar  that  had 
belonged  to  the  sunken  ship,  and  to  which  were 
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also  despairingly  clasped  two  of  those  who  had 
been  upon  the  latter,  and  who  had  been  upset 
from  the  long-boat. 

In  the  direction  of  this  spar  the  cutter  was 
with  difficulty  and  danger  urged.  The  steers- 
man gave  a  grab  at  the  figure  nearest  him,  but 
the  poor  fellow  slipped  from  his  hold,  and  sank 
at  once  with  a  gurgling,  despairing  groan.  One 
of  the  men  at  the  bow-oar  was  more  successful 
with  the  second  man,  and  as  the  latter  was 
hauled  into  the  cutter  Armitage  recognised  the 
face  of  the  poor  maniac  whose  safety  he  had 
unselfishly  done  his  best  to  secure.  The  man 
with  the  life-belt  was  crying  wildly  on  the 
others  to  save  him,  and,  in  his  extremity  of  fear 
lest  the  cutter  should  be  unable  to  remain  close 
to  the  heavy  and  wildly-tossing  spar,  he  flung 
himself  towards  the  boat,  but,  missing  his  grasp 
of  the  gunwale,  he  fell  back  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  would  have  been  sucked  away 
by  the  strong  eddy  had  not  Armitage  at 
great  risk  clutched  him  by  the  clothes  at  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  and  held  him  so  until,  with 
other  assistance,  he  was  able  to  haul  the  man 
in. 
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While  clutching  the  man  with  all  his  muscles 
strained  to  the  utmost,  Hew  heard  some  one 
behind  him  cry  out,  '  There  goes  the  poor  old 
Australasian  /' 

Australasian  !  Australasian  !  The  ship  in  which 
Leith  and  Mona  had  sailed  ! 

A  burst  of  flame  showed  that  something  on 
board  had  become  ignited.  There  was  a  wild 
shout,  '  She's  on  fire — she's  on  fire !'  but  Hew 
Armitage  for  a  moment  heard  or  saw  nothing — 
nothing  else  than  the  face  of  the  man  before 
him,  the  man  whom  he  had  just  dragged  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  The  man  also  recog- 
nised him. 

Blanched  to  a  deathly  pallor,  shaking  as  with 
ague,  but  in  reality  with  a  horror  and  dread 
greater  than  that  caused  by  imminent  drown- 
ing, was  the  face  of  Charles  Leith  as  he 
crouched  close  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat — 
shivering  and  cowering  like  a  trapped  wolf. 
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The  glare  of  the  burning  ship  grew  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  but  still  Hew  Armitage  bent  for- 
ward staring  fixedly,  but  without  speech  or 
motion,  on  the  white  face  of  Charles  Leith,  as 
the  latter  crouched  low  in  an  absolute  fascina- 
tion of  fear. 

But  suddenly  Armitage  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  stooping  forward,  shouted,  hoarsely  and 
eagerly, 

*  Where  is  Mona ! — where  is  my  wife  ! 
Speak,  you  accursed  hound !  Is  my  wife  in 
one  of  the  other  boats,  or  have  you  left  her  on 
board  to  perish  by  fire  or  sea?' 
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Clasping  Armitage  round  the  knees,  the 
wretched  man  moaned  out  for  mercy. 

8  Mercy,  mercy !'  he  cried  ;  '  it  was  all  a  lie. 
Your  wife  never  was  on  board.  She  did  not 
come  away  with  me.  She  was  not  on  board* 
Help!  men  ;  do  not  let  him  kill  me.' 

*  Liar !  She  must  be  dead,  and  you  have 
caused  her  death.  But  do  not  think  you  will 
escape  me — your  hour  has  come !'  And  with 
these  wild  words  Armitage  sprang  at  the  abject 
figure  that  shrank  cowering  back  into  the 
bows.  A  scream  rang  hoarsely  across  the  sea 
as  with  relentless,  savage  hands,  Hew  clutched 
his  foe  by  the  neck  and  shook  him  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat.  The  man's  life  would 
literally  have  been  shaken  out  of  him  if  one 
of  the  sailors  had  not  dragged  Armitage 
back,  and  then,  .  seeing  that  the  latter  had 
the  lust  of  blood  with  an  intensity  that  would 
brook  no  interference,  crashed  down  upon 
his  head  one  of  the  heavy  wooden  foot- 
spars.  Armitage  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  like  a  log.  Leith  gave  one  long  sigh 
of    relief    as    he    thought    his   foe    lay  there 
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dead,  but '  with  all  speed  he  crawled  away 
from  the  bows  and  sank  exhausted  in  the  stern- 
sheets. 

4  That's  light,  Jim,'  said  the  steersman,  who 
was  the  third  mate  of  the  Australasian;  'it's 
little  enough  chance  of  our  lives  we  have 
without  having  the  boat  upset  by  these  fools. 
Look  here,  you  chap,'  he  went  on,  addressing 
himself  to  Leith  ;  '  air  you  a-goin'  to  begin  this 
business  again  when  your  friend  comes  to — if 
he  ever  does,  that's  to  say?  No,  you're  not, 
you  say?  What? — you  ask  for  protection? 
Oh,  we've  nothing  to  do  with  your  cursed 
quarrel ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  and  that  is 
there's  to  be  no  fighting  in  this  'ere  boat,  least- 
ways, as  long  as  me  and  my  mates  is  in  it.' 

A  loud  hail  from  the  captain  of  the  Australa- 
sian brought  the  boats  round  the  gig,  though 
this  was  not  accomplished  without  much  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  nasty  cross  sea  which  was 
washing  to  and  fro.  Fortunately  the  mist  had 
cleared  off,  and,  though  there  was  only  a  faint 
light  from  the  moon,  the  blazing  ship  illuminated 
the  ocean  for  leagues  round. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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When  the  five  boats  were  all  in  close  prox- 
imity, Captain  Hedderwick  shouted  out  a  few- 
words  of  advice  and  information. 

'  This  has  been  a  bad  night  for  all  of  us,  but 
we  mustn't  grumble,  for  we  might  well  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have 
gone  down  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  keep 
together  if  we  can,  and  I  think  we'll  manage  it, 
for  the  wind's  slackening  a  bit,  and  the  sea 
won't  rise  any  more  for  a  while.  We  must  keep 
together,  for  there's  been  no  time  to  get 
much  in  the  way  of  water  and  food,  and 
what  there  is  is  all  on  board  the  gig  here. 
But  we're  close  to  St.  Paul's,  and  we'll  scrape 
along  there  all  right  till  a  ship  takes  us  off. 
It's  in  the  track,  men,  or  not  far  out  of  it, 
anyway.' 

1  Mr.  Morrison — Johnson — Brown — Seafield — 
have  you  got  the  course  right !  It's  sou'-west 
as  straight  as  you  can  go  !' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  came  from  the  four  men  named 
— the  three  mates  and  boatswain  of  the 
Australasian, 

6  Well,  we  can't  go  wrong  with  this  wind. 
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Remember,  straight  sou'-west ;  but  all  the 
same  keep  together.  We  ought  to  reach  the 
island  in  a  few  hours  at  most.  We  won't 
wait  to  see  the  poor  old  Australasian  go  down, 
men,  though  it  nigh  breaks  my  heart  to  leave 
her/ 

A  cheer,  faint  indeed,  but  still  a  cheer, 
came  from  the  men  in  the  different  boats, 
though  at  what  or  for  what  they  cheered,  poor 
fellows,  it  would  have  puzzled  any  of  them 
to  say. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  blaze  of 
the  burning  and  sinking  ship,  though  every 
minute  the  flames  became  more  obscured  by 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  generated  by 
the  increasing  influx  of  water  within  the 
cracking  timbers.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
same  prolonged,  shuddering  sigh  as  had  pre- 
luded the  sinking  of  the  Fair  Hope.  Then, 
again,  in  a  similar  way,  rose  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Australasian,  but,  instead  of  sinking  by  the 
the  hull,  she  seemed  to  rise  bodily  out  of  the 
water ;  there  was  one  huge  burst  of  fiery  flame 
shooting  far  above  thick  volumes  of  smoke — 

h2 
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a  roar  or  crash  like  no  natural  sound — and  the 
great  ship  fell  asunder  in  a  hundred  parts, 
nothing  remaining  of  her  save  floating  and 
still  spluttering  or  burning  spars  and  confused 
debris. 

But,  as  if  the  scene  was  some  melodramatic 
representation  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  this  startling  climax ;  the  mist 
came  down  again,  and  before  they  realised 
the  fact  the  occupants  of  the  boats  had  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  each  other.  Through  the 
damp  sea-fog  came  the  voice  of  Captain  Hedder- 
wick : 

'  I'll  fire  a  pistol  now  and  again,  and  you  keep 
on  hailing  frequently.' 

Half- an -hour  passed,  and,  though  the 
different  steersmen  did  not  know  it,  every 
minute  widened  the  distance  between  the 
boats,  and,  when  the  fifth  shot  was  fired,  it 
was  with  alarm  that  those  in  the  cutter,  at 
any  rate,  realised  from  how  far  away  came  the 
sound. 

The  third  mate,  Brown,  rose  in  the  stern-sheets 
and  halloed  strenuously. 
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'  Hoy-oy-oy  !'  came  faintly  from  the  distance 
to  starboard. 

1  Is  that  the  gig  there  V  he  shouted. 

No  answer  came,  or,  if  one  was  given,  it  did 
not  reach  so  far. 

Again,  and  with  increased  strength,  Brown 
shouted  his  question,  and  he  and  his  companions 
•could  just  hear  the  answer  : 

'  No,  the  long-boat.' 

■  Have  you  a  compass  aboard  V 

'Ay,  ay.' 

'  Then  draw  near  us  if  you  can,  for  we  have 
none.     Do  you  hear  V 

But  no  reply  came,  and  it  was  almost  certain 
that  those  in  the  long-boat  could  not  have  heard 
the  last  shouted  message. 

» Curse  this  fog !'  muttered  Brown ;  '  we  may 
or  may  not  be  near  St.  P  aul's,  but  if  this  mist 
doesn't  clear  we  may  see  neither  boats  nor  island 
at  daybreak.' 

Without  a  compass,  without  water  or  food, 
without  even  a  sufficiency  of  clothing,  those 
on  board  the  cutter  were  in  dire  plight  in- 
deed.    Meanwhile  one  of  the  men  jumped  into 
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the  bows  in  order  to  discover  whether  Armitage 
were  dead  or  alive,  and  he  was  almost  at  once 
able  to  call  out  that  the  man  was  living,  and 
had  apparently  sustained  no  other  injury  than 
a  nasty  braise  along  the  head.  Splashing 
some  sea-water  over  the  pale,  blood-stained 
face,  he  had  the  satisfaction  at  last  to  hear 
a  long  sigh,  and  to  see  Armitage  slowly  and 
weariedly  open  his  eyes.  For  some  moments 
the  latter  seemed  unable  to  realise  what  had 
happened ;  then,  leaning  on  the  sailor's  arm,  he 
hastily  sat  up  and  looked  to  his  right  side,  as 
if  expecting  to  see  Leith  still  crouching  there. 
But  almost  simultaneously  he  caught  sight  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  such  deep  cause  to  hate, 
and,  staggering  to  his  feet,  would  have  sprung 
at  him  again  if  his  weakness  had  not  proved 
too  much  for  him,  so  that  he  would  have 
fallen  had  he  not  been  caught  in  time  by  his 
companion. 

'  Look  here !'  shouted  the  third  mate,  '  I 
give  you  a  fair  warning  !  If  you  come 
abaft  the  mast  we'll  heave  you  overboard,  as 
sure  as  you're  a  living  man.  What's  your 
name  V 
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1  My  name  is  Armitage.' 

1  Well,  you,  Mr.  Armitage,  and  you,  Mr. 
Charles,  or  as  your  friend  calls  you,  Mr. 
Leith,  I  tell  you  once  and  for  all  that  there's 
to  be  no  more  of  this.  If  we  get  to  St 
Paul's,  and  the  captain's  there,  he  can  judge, 
and  if  our  boat  alone  get  there  you  can  settle 
the  matter  as  you  like,  so  long's  it's  a  fight  on 
the  square.  But  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  just 
now/ 

Hour  after  hour  dragged  onward,  and  at 
last  those  in  the  cutter  knew  that  the  dawn 
was  at  hand.  With  what  intense  eager- 
ness did  these  shipwrecked  men  watch  the 
gradual  attenuation  of  that  vaporous  cur- 
tain which  shrouded  from  them  the  sight  which 
they  so  eagerly  desired  to  see,  one  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  imagine  might  be  denied 
them. 

Slowly  the  mist  grew  thinner  and  thinner ; 
for  it  did  not  rise  but  only  gradually  faded 
under  the  ardent  influence  of  the  sun's  warm 
beams.  When  it  had  come  to  resemble  a  mere 
gauzy  veil,  through  which  a  golden  glow  was 
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disseminated,  everyone  on  board  eagerly  scanned 
the  ever-widening  distance — everyone  except 
poor  Morton,  the  madman,  who  lay  in  the 
waist  of  the  boat  and  laughed  vaguely  at  in- 
coherent phantasmal  fancies  of  his  own.  Hew 
stood  in  the  bows,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
one  or  more  of  the  other  boats,  in  one  of  which 
he  might  descry  the  pale  and  pathetic  eyes  of 
Mona.  In  the  stern-sheets  half-knelt,  half- 
crouched  Leith,  his  wandering  gaze  ever  and 
anon  returning  with  furtive  suddenness  to  the 
upright  figure  of  a  man  whom  he  dreaded 
almost  more  than  he  hated,  if  that  were  possible. 
As  suddenly  as  a  thin  mountain-mist  will  some- 
times withdraw  from  the  swiftly  sun-illumined 
slopes,  so  vanished  the  vapour  that  dimly  still 
hung  above  the  ocean.  Vanished,  and  dis- 
closed— nothing.  Nothing  in  sight ;  not  the  faint- 
est, furthest,  cloud-like  vision  of  an  island ;  not 
a  single  sail,  large  or  small :  not  even  a  dis- 
mantled boat,  tossing  about  in  the  foam-crested 
waves  ;  no,  not  even  a  bird  ;  absolutely  nothing, 
save  wave  breaking  beyond  wave  in  intermin- 
able succession,  till  merged  in  the  far-off  blend- 
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ing  of  sea  and  sky.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  full  reality  dawned  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  so  eagerly  looking  out. 

An  hour  of  wretchedness  followed.  The 
utter  loneliness  appalled  them,  and  none  dared 
to  speak  lest  he  should  give  expression  to  the 
despair  within  him,  The  sheet  had  been  allow- 
ed to  fill,  and  the  cutter  was  driving  rapidly 
along,  so  that  ere  long,  as  they  thought,  the  cone 
of  St.  Paul's  must  soon  rise  above  the  horizon. 
If  they  had  had  a  compass  on  board,  they  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  sailing  due  south,  but 
even  then  they  would  not  have  known  that 
they  were  already  hopelessly  to  the  east  of  the 
island. 

Hunger,  and  worse  still,  thirst,  had  attacked 
one  and  all.  In  the  bows  lay  Armitage,  his  eyes 
ceaselessly  sweeping  the  horizon ;  in  the  waist 
of  the  cutter  lounged  the  three  seamen,  cursing 
their  fate,  and  occasionally  conferring  together 
in  hoarsely  muttered  whispers;  and  in  the 
stern-sheets  were  Morton,  Leith,  and  Mr. 
Brown — the  former  crying  and  moaning  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  Leith  seldom  taking  his  eyes 
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away  from  Armitage,  and  the  third  mate  con- 
stantly scanning  sea  and  sky,  but  often  uneasily 
watching  the  men  in  front  of  him,  evidently 
perturbed  by  the  ominous  glances  now  and 
again  cast  in  his  direction.  Hunger,  thirst,  ex- 
posure, despair,  all  served  to  rouse  the  worst 
passions  of  the  three  seamen,  none  of  them  a 
good  type  of  the  class.  But  towards  sundown, 
and  when  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hope  for  till  another  day,  they  could 
no  longer  restrain  themselves. 

'  Curse  you/  cried  one  of  them,  addressing 
himself  to  the  third  mate.  *  It's  owing  to  your 
infernal  folly  that  we've  nuthin'  aboard  to  eat 
or  drink.  Didn't  I  offer  to  get  somethin'  or 
other  in  afore  we  shoved  off  from  the  Australa- 
sian, and  didn't  you,  like  a  fool,  tell  me  never  to 
mind?' 

'  It  was  for  your  own  sake,  Johnson;  you 
would  have  gone  down  with  her  if  we  had 
waited  longer.' 

'  It's  a  lie,  and  ye  know  it.  And,  if  we're 
driven  to  the  worst,  it'll  be  your  turn  first.' 

The   mate   shuddered  as  he  listened,  for  he 
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knew  what  dreadful  significance  lay  behind  this 
vague  threat. 

'None  of  your  nonsense,  Johnson,  for  I'm 
not  the  man  to  stand  it.  I'm  in  command  of 
this  boat,  and  I  advise  you,  for  your  own  sake,, 
to  keep  quiet.' 

1  Oh,  ye  do,  do  ye — then  take  that V — and 
simultaneously  the  man  hurled  at  Brown  the 
same  spar  with  which  Armitage  had  been 
stricken  down  the  night  before. 

The  officer  dodged  it,  and,  handing  the  tiller 
to  Leith,  sprang  at  his  assailant. 

There  was  a  wild  struggle,  and  the  man  fell 
dead  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Before  the  other 
men  realised  this,  they  also  attacked  Brown,  and 
he  would  have  fared  badly,  despite  his  long 
knife,  had  not  one  of  the  men  lost  his  footing, 
stumbled,  and  fallen  overboard.  With  all 
speed  the  boat  was  brought  to,  but  the  man 
never  rose  again,  or  if  he  did  so  for  a  moment 
it  was  unperceived  by  those  in  the  cutter. 

Looking  at  the  figure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  Brown  saw  at  a  glance  the  sailor  was 
dead.      Here    were     two     of    his     dangerous 
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companions  settled,  and,  though  he  had  not 
intentionally  sought  their  death,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  relieved  that  the  chances  of  his 
being  murdered  were  practically  obviated. 

Once  the  sun  had  set  darkness  came  rapidly, 
as  it  always  does  in  these  regions.  A  wild 
ory  of  hope  had  come  from  Armitage  just  as 
the  great  flaming  disc  dipped  apparently  into 
the  sea,  and  *  A  sail !  a  sail !'  startled  everyone. 
But  it  was  only  the  white  wing  of  a  booby, 
as  the  heavy  bird  swooped  upward  from  a 
wave. 

The  wind  had  moderated  to  a  very  faint 
breeze,  and  threatened  to  die  out  altogether. 
There  was  only  one  oar  in  the  cutter,  or  the 
mate  would  have  supplemented  the  slight  breath 
of  air  with  human  labour.  Anxiously  he  scanned 
the  sky,  not  only  for  a  sign  of  a  favouring 
breeze,  but  for  rain,  for  thirst  had  already 
become  a  torment  to  them  all. 

'Can  you  steer,  Mr.  Leithf  he  asked, 
suddenly. 

<No.' 

'  Can  you,  Mr.  Armitage  !     Yes  ?     Well,  then, 
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you  and  I  had  better  take  the  tiller  by  turns. 
I'm  half-dead  with  fatigue,  so  I'll  take  a  turn 
of  sleep,  if  I  can,  and  you  might  wake  me  if 
any  change  comes  on.  Keep  her  pointing  to 
the  west  o'  yon  star.  Look  here,  Mr.  Leith ; 
you  go  up  to  the  bows  as  soon  as  Mr.  Armitage 
is  here.' 

As  the  two  men  passed  each  other  Leith 
shrank  with  unmistakable  apprehension  from 
the  strange,  steady,  inflexible  gaze  of  his  mor- 
tal enemy,  but  the  latter  said  no  word  or  made 
no  gesture  as  Leith  slunk  past  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Brown  was  sound 
asleep,  and  Sawyer  appeared  to  be  so  also. 
How  terrible,  how  mysterious  was  the  hand  of 
fate,  dimly  conjectured  Armitage ;  how  almost 
incredible  seemed  his  past  memories !  A  happy 
home,  a  dearly-loved  wife,  honour,  esteem, 
friendship — all  that  a  man  such  as  he  could 
wish  or  expect — what  were  these  vain  dreams, 
these  immaterial  visions,  these  sweet  but 
dreadful,  because  tantalising,  glimpses  of  a  life 
henceforth  and  for  ever  impossible?  Far  away 
behind  him  lay  all  these  things,  farther  away 
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than   seem  the  joys  of  childhood  in  our  sad- 
dened  maturity,    almost   as    far   away   as   the 
hopes  and  beliefs   of  youth  when  we  are  old 
and  weary.     Nothing  was  real  but  the  present. 
That  he,   Armitage,    should   sit   in   this   small 
craft,   that  beside  him   should    lie   these   men 
asleep,   that  a   few   feet  away  should    crouch 
the  figure  of  the  villain  who  had  wrought  him 
incalculable   sorrow — should   crouch  there  un- 
harmed  and   unquestioned — and    that    around 
should   be  nothing  but  leagues  upon  leagues 
of    sea,    moaning    and    heaving    with  the   old 
strange  ocean  murmur — nothing  of  this  seemed 
to  him  unreal  or  phantasmal,  but  rather  the  one 
definite  fact  of  life.     All  else  might  be  illusion, 
but  herein  he  lived  and  knew  the  terror  of  the 
reality.     Between  that  far-off  dreamy  past  and 
this  inexplicable  present  mystery  there   lay  a 
mental    gulf,  a     chasm   wherein    moved  per- 
petually shadows  of  hideous  things — madness, 
grief,  agony,  treachery,  vileness,  murder,  shame, 
death.     What  lay  beyond  ?     What  lies  beyond 
the  darkness  of  each  night  upon  the  seas  of 
earth !     Here  the  glory  of  a  new  dawn — there 
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the  turbulence  of  wild  waves,  and  the  fierce 
tumult  of  winds ;  here  sweltering  heats,  oily- 
stagnation,  unruffled  calms — there  grey,  bleak 
skies  brooding  above  greyer,  bleaker  waters, 
icy  tempests  bearing  snow  and  fog,  clouds 
heavy  with  thunder  and  with  livid  flanks 
luridly  aglow  with  sudden  lightnings — these  lie 
beyond  the  darkness  of  each  night  upon  the 
seas  of  the  earth.  And  as  darkly  mysterious 
and  uncertain  seemed  to  Armitage  the  fu- 
ture that  lay  before  him,  save  that  dimly 
he  felt  there  would  be  for  him  no  cloud- 
less day — tempest  and  unnatural  darkness 
there  would  be,  but  no  noon-glory,  no  evening 
calm. 

Vague  thoughts,  or  rather  involuntary  re- 
flections, such  as  these  shaped  themselves  in 
his  brain  as  he  sat  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the 
cutter. 

He  had  unconsciously  been  watching  the 
shadowy  figure  of  Leith  in  the  bows,  and  it 
struck  him  that  it  became  more  and  more 
blurred,  vaguer  and  vaguer.  Looking  round, 
he  saw  that    a  mist  was  again  coming  down, 
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thinner,  and  probably  much  more  transient 
than  the  last,  but  enough  to  prevent  the 
sight  perceiving  further  than  half  a  boat's 
length. 

Whether  from  the  chill  of  the  mist,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  third  mate  awoke 
from  his  stupor,  for  it  had  been  more  stupor 
than  sleep,  and  mechanically  took  the  tiller, 
telling  Armitage  to  take  his  turn  of  sleep  if  he 
could. 

It  is  well  known  that  hunger  intensifies  the 
sense  of  hearing.  About  half-an-hour  after 
Armitage  had  sunk  forward  in  blissful  un- 
consciousness, Mr.  Brown  was  puzzled  by  a 
strange  dragging  sound.  As  he  bent  his  head 
to  listen  more  intently,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  blurred  shape  of  the  dead  body  a  few  feet 
before  him,  and  his  blood  grew  chill  as  to  his 
horror  he  saw  an  arm  unmistakably  move 
towards  it. 

Fastening  the  tiller,  he  crept  slowly  and 
cautiously  forward,  and  reached  the  middle 
of  the  boat  before,  in  the  thick  mist,  he 
could  see    what  was    occurring  within   arm's 
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length  of  him,  and  there  crouched  Sawyer, 
like  a  vampire,  over  the  dead  body  beside 
him. 

As  a  hyena  or  wolf  will  lift  its  head  and 
stare  savagely  and  sullenly  at  an  intruder, 
while  yet  not  deserting  its  carrion,  so  Sawyer 
looked  up  and  returned  the  gaze  of  the  third 
mate. 

'  Rise  up/  said  the  latter,  in  a  loud,  harsh 
voice,  *  and  go  into  the  bows.' 

But  the  man  only  stared  at  him  without  change 
of  expression,  and  made  no  motion. 

1  Do  you  hear  V  repeated  the  mate,  taking  a 
step  forward. 

A  coward  at  heart,  the  man  yielded  for  the 
moment  to  superior  will,  and  sullenly  and  slowly 
withdrew  from  the  body  and  slunk  backward 
towards  the  bow  seat. 

Stooping  swiftly,  Brown  dragged  the  corpse 
on  to  the  seat,  and  was  just  about  to  thrust  it 
over  the  gunwale,  when  the  sailor  furiously 
shouted  out, 

1  Drop  that  game,  I  tell  you !' 

The  mate  laughed  scornfully,   and    at    the 

VOL.  II.  I 
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same  moment  thrust  the  body  overboard. 
But,  before  it  disappeared  from  sight,  Sawyer 
had  sprung  at  the  mate,  and  the  two  men 
were  engaged  in  a  terrible  conflict  for  mastery. 
Each  had  grasped  the  other's  throat,  and 
in  their  frantic  struggling  it  was  a  wonder 
how  the  cutter  was  not  upset.  As  it  was,  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  a  way  that  woke  Armi- 
tage  from  his  heavy  sleep.  He  knew  that  a 
struggle  was  going  on  forward,  but  he  could  see 
nothing.  By  his  side  sat  Morton,  laughing 
maniacally  at  the  dangerous  rocking  of  the  frail 
craft. 

Noticing  that  the  tiller  was  securely  fastened, 
and  that  the  cutter  was  sailing  aright  before 
such  faint  wind  as  there  was,  Hew  scrambled 
forward — just  in  time  to  receive  in  his  arms 
the  body  of  Brown,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  breast  by  the  knife  plucked  from  his 
belt  by  Sawyer  at  the  moment  when  the 
victory  was  nearly  his.  Almost  before  he  had 
time  to  recognise  who  it  was  whom  he  held,  the 
sailor  lunged  savagely  forward  with  his  knife, 
as   if  determined  to  complete  his  work;  but, 
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by  a  swift  side  blow  with  his  fist,  Armitage 
sent  him  reeling  backward  against  the  slim 
mast,  whereupon  he  fell  senseless  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  mate  came 
round  sufficiently  to  explain  what  had  occurred. 
Meanwhile  his  companion  had  staunched 
the  wound  to  the  best  of  his  ability — a  wound 
that,  though  not  necessarily  fatal,  was  likely 
to  speedily  prove  so  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

1  You  did  well,'  said  Hew,  when  he  had  heard 
all.  '  But  we  must  keep  an  eye  on  that 
fellow.  He  has  your  knife,  and  no  doubt  will 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  you  or  both 
of  us  some  mischief.  I  think  he  was  mad  by 
the  sounds  I  heard  before  you  tumbled  into  my 
arms.' 

A  dead  silence  now  settled  down  upon 
the  cutter,  save  for  the  loud  flapping  of 
the  sail  against  the  mast,  there  being  no 
longer  sufficient  wind  to  keep  it  from  swaying 
backward  and  forward  with  every  motion  of  the 
boat. 

i2 
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Leith  was  either  asleep,  or  watched  with- 
out sound  or  emotion.  Sawyer  was  evidently- 
still  unconscious,  possibly  dead  ;  Morton 
was  slumbering  like  a  tired  child,  and  not  a 
word  passed  between  Armitage  and  the  dying 
mate. 

Long  before  dawn  the  mist  cleared  away, 
and  the  stars  shone  out  with  brilliant  dia- 
mond-light. The  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter, 
and  gave  only  a  faint  effulgence,  but  enough 
to  make  all  clear  round  the  cutter  for  a  mile  or 
so. 

Sawyer  moaned,  stirred,  and  at  last  sat 
up.  Uncertain  though  the  light  was,  it  was 
enough  to  show  Armitage  and  his  companion 
that  Morton  was  not  the  only  madman  aboard. 
Brute  passions,  undisciplined  emotion,  blind 
fury  had  driven  the  sailor  out  of  such  poor 
mind  as  he  had,  and  the  man  sat  there  with 
a  sombre,  horrible  look  in  his  eyes  that  boded 
ill  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  patched-up 
peace. 

The  night  passed,  the  day  broke.  Higher 
and  higher  the  great  orb  mounted,  his  beams 
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growing  ever  fierier — harbingers  of  new  pangs 
of  thirst.  Hours  passed  in  dull  misery,  and  at 
last  noon  came.  The  sun  hung  in  mid-heaven 
like  a  huge  ball  of  intolerable  fire.  It  was  as 
if  a  furnace  flamed  in  the  sky,  burning  all 
the  blue  out  of  it,  and  leaving  it  a  wan, 
sickly,  bleached-like  white.  Suddenly  Sawyer 
sprang  up,  wildly  clutching  the  mast  with 
one  hand,  and  pointing  upwards  with  his  right 
arm. 

'It's  hell  we're  sailing  to  !' he  shouted,  '  it's 
hell !  It's  closing  in  upon  us,  and  yonder s  the 
mouth  of  it — flamin'  and  burnin'  for  ever.  It's 
comin'  nearer,'  he  shrieked — \  nearer,  nearer  ! 
My  bones  are  melting,  there's  fire  in  my  throat, 
fire  on  my  tongue,  fire  in  my  brain,  fire  in  my 
heart — fire  everywhere  !' 

Then,  exhausted  by  his  vehemence,  he  sank 
back,  his  eyes  still  wildly  glaring,  and  his  hands 
convulsively  clasping  and  unclasping. 

The  sun's  heat,  beating  upon  them,  all  un- 
sheltered as  they  were,  became  a  torment 
because  of  the  additional  cravings  of  thirst  it 
induced.     The   glare   of   the   sea  blinded  the 
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eyes,  and  sent  up  a  suffocating  damp  breath. 

Morton  was  leaning  over  the  side,  idly  wav- 
ing his  hands  to  and  fro  in  the  tepid  water, 
when  suddenly  he  screamed  and  started  back, 
his  face  blanched  with  horror. 

Hew  mechanically  looked  over  the  side, 
vaguely  inferring  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
terrified  by  some  phantom  of  his  own  brain. 
But  close  to  the  surface,  or  rather  apparently 
so,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  water,  lay  a 
long,  bluish-white  shape  which  he  at  once  with 
a  shudder  recognised.  The  shark,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  lay  as  motionless  in  the 
depths  as  if  it  were  an  unwinded  cloudlet  in  a 
silent  sky ;  but  in  its  gaze  there  was  that  look 
of  fiendish  malignity,  of  insatiable  cruelty,  which 
the  eyes  of  no  other  living  creature  contain  to  a 
like  degree. 

Armitage  looked  steadily  down  into  these 
cruel,  watchful  eyes  till  he  felt  that  he  too 
would  go  mad  if  he  continued  his  gaze.  But 
the  huge  fish  seemed  in  no  way  perturbed  by 
his  fixed  look ;  it  only  waited,  inexorably  patient. 
What  helped  Armitage  to  break  the  fascination 
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of  its  eyes  was  a  slight  splashing  and  gurgling 
which  he  heard  to  starboard.  Looking  round, 
he  saw  Sawyer  leaning  over  the  gunwale  and 
drinking  with  great  gulps  draughts  of  the  mad- 
dening salt  water. 

'  You'll  kill  yourself  if  you  do  that,'  he  cried 
out ;  then,  noticing  the  sudden  appearance — 
like  the  instantaneous  shifting  of  a  shadow — of 
the  shark  on  the  starboard  side,  he  shouted 
to  the  man  to  beware  of  what  lay  so  near 
him. 

But  already  the  poisonous  draught  had 
wrought  its  effect,  all  the  more  speedily  from 
the  fact  that  the  unhappy  man  was  already 
mad. 

Throwing  back  his  head,  Sawyer  gave  a 
wild,  maniacal  laugh,  and  then  stared  fixedly 
at  the  blue-white  shadow,  which  had  moved 
a  little  nearer  the  surface  than  it  had  been 
before. 

Madness  is  infectious.  All  at  once  Morton, 
who  had  been  strangely  quiet  all  day,  burst 
into  aimless  laughter — a  weird,  unnatural  mirth 
that  was  very  horrible.     A  loud  cry  of  hollow, 
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savage  mockery  came  from  Sawyer;  and  the 
more  the  former  laughed  the  more  unnaturally 
amused  became  the  latter.  Brown  was  sinking 
fast,  and  did  not  even  open  his  eyes  at  the  fiend- 
like revelry.  Only  Armitage  and  the  man 
whom  he  so  loathed  and  hated  were  left  to 
witness  the  final  throw  in  this  game  of  chance 
between  madness  and  death. 

Suddenly  Sawyer  gave  a  snarl  like  a  wound- 
ed wolf,  and  leaped  right  out  into  the  smooth, 
oily  water.  When  he  came  to  the  surface 
again,  a  black  fin  swiftly  cleft  the  calm  sea ; 
a  shriek  of  agony  thrilled  iu  the  ears  of  those 
in  the  cutter,  and  for  one  brief  moment  a  pair  of 
writhing  arms  waved  frantically  above  the 
surface. 

All  that  remained  was  a  little  froth,  and  a 
swiftly  diffusing  red  stain.  But  this  also  soon 
passed  away. 
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A  FEW  moments  after  Sawyer's  terrible  death, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  tragedy.  The  sun 
blazed  more  and  more  fiercely  upon  the  breath- 
less surface  of  the  sea ;  there  was  the  same  long 
monotonous  heave,  not  perceptible  to  those  on 
board  the  cutter,  unless  at  a  distance  ;  the  same 
stainless  blue,  sheeted  with  intolerable  glare; 
the  same  weariness  of  unrelieved  sea  and  sky. 
Bat  there  were  now  only  four  men,  where  so  late- 
ly there  had  been  seven,  and  of  these  four  one 
was  fast  sinking  through  the  apathy  of  weak- 
ness into  the  silence  of  death.  But  the  long 
bluish-white  shadow  had  vanished,  to  Armi- 
tage's  unspeakable  relief,  who  had  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  the  shark  as  something  horrible. 
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Morton  had  been  awed  by  Sawyer's  disap 
pearance,  and  now  sat  quiet,  with  his  hollow 
eyes  fixed  movelessly  in  one  direction  far  out 
seawards.  It  was  evident  that  Brown  could 
not  live  many  hours  longer,  for  not  only  was  he 
suffering  from  extreme  weakness  but  from 
internal  haemorrhage.  Leith,  who  had  evidently 
become  convinced  that  Armitage  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  take  revenge  now  that  death 
was  so  certain  to  work  a  slower  torture  than 
relentless  murderous  hands  could  do,  had  turned 
his  back  to  the  man  he  had  caused  to  drink  so 
deeply  of  the  waters  of  grief.  He  could  not 
bear  the  look  in  Armitage's  eyes — a  look  of 
hatred,  scorn,  unflinching  determination,  save 
when  they  passed  into  one  of  bitter  agony. 
He  sat  facing  the  bow,  his  back  to  the  madman, 
to  the  dying  mate,  and  to  his  enemy ;  and,  as  he 
looked  vaguely  and  hopelessly  across  the  mono- 
tonous waste,  he  wondered  if  any  help  would 
reach  them  in  their  dire  extremity,  and,  if  so, 
what  would  happen  thereafter. 

'  If  we  should  be  picked  up,'  he  thought, l  or 
should  yet  reach  St.  Paul's,  that  man  will  kill 
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me.  I  hope  we  don't  sight  the  island,  but  come 
across  an  outward-bound  ship :  I  would  at  once 
proclaim  him  mad,  and  secure  the  captain's  pro- 
tection. But  if  we  have  to  die  here  like  rotten  * 
sheep,  why,  I'll  have  my  revenge  after  all — for 
I'll  take  care  you  don't  die,  Hew  Armitage,  with- 
out suffering  further  on  account  of  your  dear 
Mona.' 

The  late  afternoon  of  that  day  was  almost 
worse  than  the  noontide.  The  whole  sky  was 
like  a  furnace,  and  there  was  in  it  that  curious 
pulsation  of  heat  which  is  occasionally  to  be  seen 
at  sea.  There  was  not  the  faintest  breath  of  air, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  closed 
oven. 

Those  on  board  the  cutter  lay  back  with 
languid  eyes,  and  panted  with  the  suffocating 
heat  and  with  still  more  agonising  thirst. 
Armitage,  who  could  now  only  weakly  drag 
himself  along,  managed  to  make  some  slight 
shade  with  the  sail,  so  as  to  afford  a  little  relief 
to  the  dying  mate,  who,  in  an  undertone,  kept 
pleading  pathetically  for  only  a  mouthful  of 
water. 
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Towards  sundown,  for  which  fervently  Hew 
looked,  Morton  heard  the  moan  for  water,  and 
it  at  once  seemed  to  stimulate  his  already 
terrible  thirst.  He  was  crawling  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  to  take  a  draught  of  sea-water  when 
Armitage  leaned  forward  and  managed  to  pull 
him  backwards :  *  It  will  kill  you,'  he  kept 
repeating,  till  at  last  some  glimmering  of  the 
significance  of  the  words  dawned  upon  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  he  obeyed  as  meekly  as  a 
young  child. 

The  sun  set  with  an  aura  of  diffused  misty 
carmine,  like  a  great  bloodshot  eye  gleaming 
fiercely  from  a  pallid,  wasted  face.  Just  before 
its  lower  rim  touched  the  horizon,  Brown  opened 
his  eyes,  keeping  them  fixed  upon  it  with  a 
strange  far-away  gaze,  but  no  longer  moaned 
for  water. 

Armitage  shifted  his  gaze  from  his  compan- 
ion's face  and  watched  the  ominous  hues  of  the 
setting  sun.  He  saw  that  some  change  was 
thereby  foretold,  but  whether  welcome  rain 
would  come,  or  merely  high  wind,  he  knew  not ; 
but  he  felt  anything  would  be  better  than  ano- 
ther day  of  such  sweltering  heat. 
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Lower  and  lower  it  sank,  till  it  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  filled  by  an  unexpected  wave,  and  had 
so  disappeared.  When  it  had  really  gone  Hew 
turned  and  looked  again  at  his  companion.  He- 
was  still  gazing  fixedly  at  the  point  where  the  snn 
had  sunk,  but  it  seemed  to  Hew  as  if  the  haze 
which  still  lay  along  the  sun-scorched  sky  had 
come  into  Brown's  eyes.  But  the  glaze  was  no- 
reflection.  The  third  mate  was  dead,  and  when 
Hew  sorrowfully  realised  this  he  put  the  man's 
handkerchief  over  his  face  and  prayed  a  few 
words. 

Some  fine  instinct  was  touched  in  the  mad- 
man, for,  seeing  Armitage  doing  these  last 
offices,  he  imagined  that  Brown  mu3t  be  in 
great  pain,  so,  crawling  to  his  side,  he  took  the 
death-cold  hand  in  his  and  kept  stroking  it 
gently. 

1  He  is  dead,'  Hew  said  to  him. 

4  Yes,'  answered  Morton,  but  unknowing  what 
these  words  signified.  ■  He  is  dead ;  but  he  will 
soon  be  well  again.  When  are  we  to  get  out 
of  this  boat  ?  1  am  tired  of  it — tired  of  it — tired 
of  it' 
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'We  will  not  be  here  long  now,'  Armitage 
whispered,  gravely.  'Be  patient  a  little  longer, 
and  then  yon  will  be  at  rest/ 

He  could  only  whisper,  without  feeling  great 
pain,  for  his  throat  had  become  so  parched  that 
until  sounds  actually  came  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
perforce  be  dumb. 

About  an  hour  after  sundown  a  slight  breath 
of  air  played  round  their  heated  faces,  and  they 
welcomed  it  as  men  long  imprisoned  in  under- 
ground prisons  welcome  the  light  of  day.  It 
was  from  an  opposite  quarter  to  that  in  which 
the  boat's  bow  was  pointing,  viz.,  from  the 
south  ;  and  as  it  slowly  increased  Armitage  put 
the  cutter  about,  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
hoisted  the  small  sail  which  he  had  partially 
taken  down  on  poor  Brown's  behalf. 

What  a  relief  motion  was  after  these  long 
hours  of  hopeless  stagnation.  If  this  wind 
would  only  last,  if  it  would  increase  without 
becoming  over-strenuous,  it  might  carry  them 
into  more  frequented  tracks,  and  thus  their 
chance  of  being  rescued,  infinitely  small  at  the 
best,  would  be  doubled. 
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With  the  change  and  with  the  south  wind 
came  that  phosphorescent  condition  of  the 
sea  which  had  had  such  striking*  manifesta- 
tion on  that  night  when  the  Fair  Hope  had 
sailed  so  near  the  barren  rocks  of  St.  Paul's. 

Far  and  wide  gleamed  broad  splatches  of 
violet  and  crimson  light,  or  pale  blue,  or  yellow, 
or  sickly  green  and  vivid  emerald.  There  was 
a  slight  haze  which  made  the  stars  dim,  and  the 
moon,  now  in  the  last  hours  of  her  quarter, 
would  not  rise  till  very  late,  and  then  only  for  a 
brief  time. 

As  the  cutter  glided  slowly  along,  there  was  a 
track  of  pale  fire  behind  her,  and  beneath  the 
helm  was  a  maze  of  innumerable  tiny  sparkles, 
as  if  a  myriad  gems — diamonds,  rubies,  emer- 
alds, sapphires,  and  others  unnameable,  but 
with  all  the  changing  hues  of  Sirius  or  Jupiter 
— were  whirling  airily  in  an  indefinite  veil 
of  thinnest  gauze.  It  was  as  if  the  incal- 
culable millions  of  microscopic  lives  that  there 
flashed  out  their  brief  moments  were  the  souls 
of  unembodied  gems,  spirits  that  had  escaped 
the  doom  of  being  frozen  into  eternal  stoniness. 
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Or  as  if  they  were  insects  of  variable  fires, 
mazily  dancing  in  interminable  movement  in 
a  moonrise  mist.  It  caught  and  charmed  the 
vagrant  fancy  of  poor  Morton,  and  he  laughed 
feebly  in  a  kind  of  ghostly  glee. 

More  and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more 
vivid  became  the  phosphoresence.  The  sea 
seemed  literally  on  fire,  but  not  with  flames  of 
pure  red,  rather  with  the  illumination  of  beauti- 
ful but  noxious  gases,  the  ghastly  splendour  of 
putrescence. 

Slowly  the  more  brilliant  splatches  of  light 
yielded  to  great  masses  of  luminous  yellowish 
white,  which  gleamed  and  moved  hither  and 
thither  with  most  weird  effect. 

Suddenly  the  sail  bellied  inwards,  and  then 
flapped  loudly  to  and  fro  against  the  mast. 

'  Is  this  another  change  of  the  wind,'  muttered 
Armitage,  '  or  has  it  simply  suddenly  collapsed  ? 
No,'  he  went  on,  speaking  to  himself  as  if  to  a 
listener,  '  it's  coming  now  from  the  west,  and  it 
will  make  rather  a  nasty  jumble  of  the  sea.' 

The  short  jerky  waves  began  to  rise  and 
tumble  all  round  the  cutter,  and  almost  in  a 
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moment  they  grew  large  and  threatening,  the 
wind  having  rapidly  freshened  and  surging 
along  before  it  a  troublesome  under-swell. 

But,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  phosphores- 
cence became  not  only  more  luminous  but  also 
more  widespread  than  before.  Not  only  were 
great  breadths  glowing  with  pale  but  ardent 
fires,  but  apparently  the  whole  sea  was  one 
gleaming  mass. 

Then  with  the  changed  wind,  the  cross  seas, 
and  the  brilliantly  phosphorescent  state  of  the 
water,  there  happened  a  strange  and  horrible 
sight. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  the  sea  seemed  to 
have  given  up  its  dead.  In  all  directions  were 
flying  figures,  wretched  souls  in  torment  waving 
frantic  arms ;  some  springing  upward  as  if  to 
escape  from  some  imminent  horror,  some  hurl- 
ing themselves  backward  in  wild  despair,  some 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  in  abject 
terror.  It  required  no  madness,  no  imagination 
even,  to  realise  the  weird  horror  of  the  scene : 
it  was  there,  only  too  visible,  too  real. 

Morton  began  laughing  horribly,  rising  at  last 
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into  fearful  shrieks  of  excruciating  fear  or 
maniacal  fury.  Armitage  turned  shudderingly 
from  the  sight  that  so  fascinated  his  gaze,  and 
it  was  with  a  strange  feeling  of  relief  that  he 
saw  how  affected — though  so  differently — both 
Leith  and  Morton  were.  He  was  not  mad  after 
all,  then,  he  felt ;  as  he  had  feared  a  minute  ago 
when  gazing  at  the  frightful  aspect  of  the 
sea. 

The  waves  rose,  and  still  the  phosphorescence 
intensified  and  spread.  The  ocean  became  a 
sea  of  molten  metal  wherein  writhed  and  fled 
and  tossed  agonised  souls. 

They  were  all  round  the  boat  now:  great 
figures  consumed  with  flame  yet  never  perish- 
ing, with  vivid  eyes,  hollow  or  deeply  burning, 
with  shadowy  arms  stretched  frantically  towards 
the  cutter,  striving  to  reach  its  shelter  or  may- 
hap to  drag  it  down. 

Armitage  felt  as  if  he  should  ere  long  be  mad, 
if  such  horrors  were  to  continue  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  looked  at  Leith  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  hatred,  revenge,  or  aversion.  How  would 
this  man  act,  he  wondered :  would  he  retain  his 
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•steady  apathetic  indifference,  or  would  hie 
imagination  overpower  his  reason  and  render 
him  as  mentally  incapable  as  Morton  ?  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Leithknew  well  enough 
that  what  he  was  looking  on  was  a  purely 
natural  if  phenomenal  occurrence,  but  he  was 
ghastly  white  and  shaking  with  nervous  terror 
all  the  same.  There  was  something  so  frightful 
in  these  luminous  seas  and  phantasmal  waves — 
this  shadow  of  the  sea  of  the  damned,  of  which 
he  had  read  once  long  ago.  Moreover,  the 
shrieks  of  Morton  were  appalling  to  listen  to, 
and  then  in  Armitage's  eyes  there  burned  a 
strange  light,  either  from  intense  excitement, 
from  approaching  death,  or  from  madness. 

Wilder  and  wilder  grew  this  dance  of  death 
around  them:  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
saturnalia  of  the  drowned  of  all  time,  a  gather- 
ing together  of  those  untimely  perished,  writh- 
ing in  endless  woe  and  cursing  God  and  the 
mothers  who  bore  them.  Strange  creatures  of 
the  deep  shot  to  and  fro  amidst  the  liquid  fire, 
each  gleaming  in  its  own  ghastly  aura  of  green 
or  blue  or  yellow :  and  among  them  Armitage 
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saw  or  fancied  he  saw  the  long  wan-blue  shape 
of  the  shark,  shooting  hither  and  thither  like  an 
arrow  and  leaving  always  behind  it  a  track  of 
flame,  or  hanging  poised  like  a  cloud-demon  in 
the  midst  of  a  wrack  of  blood-red  cloud. 

Ever  and  again  a  wave  splashed  into  the  boaty 
and  up  their  clothes  would  run  trailing  fires ; 
and  on  these  occasions  Morton  would  cower 
against  the  seat,  screaming  all  the  while  in 
frantic  terror  :  and  for  some  minutes  thereafter 
all  along  the  bottom  of  the  cutter  there  could 
be  seen  crawling  in  all  directions  innumerable 
fiery  spots,  as  if  a  plague  of  luminous  insects 
had  fallen  from  the  midnight  skies. 

A  gust  of  wind  caught  the  sail,  and  Armitage 
had  just  time  to  bring  the  helm  sharp  round  or 
they  would  have  been  upset.  The  recoil  caused 
a  charging  wave  to  rise  and  dash  over  the  boat. 
At  Armitage's  instinctive  cry,  the  two  other 
men  looked  up — but  what  they  saw  was  not  a 
foam-crested  wave  but  the  most  awful  vision  of 
that  awful  night. 

Springing  right  upon  them  was  a  great  wave, 
appearing  as  if  shrouded  in  long  garments  of 
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•white  fire.  Even  while  this  apparition  trans- 
fixed their  gaze,  it  swung  right  down  upon 
them  and  fell  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  mate — 
dissolving  there  in  streams  of  liquid  fire. 

Morton  burst  out  with  a  peal  of  shocking 
laughter :  threw  back  his  face,  which  had 
suddenly  become  almost  black,  and  was 
dead. 

But  the  very  horror  of  this  last  scene  broke 
the  spell  under  which  Armitage  had  lain  in 
thrall.  He  gathered  together  all  his  now  feeble 
strength,  adjusted  the  sail,  and  allowed  the  boat 
to  rush  swiftly  forward  before  the  wind.  He 
thought  Morton  had  fainted,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  truth :  and  then  all  at  once  came 
upon  him  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  enemy  were  alone  with  each  other  upon  the 
wide  ocean. 

1  God  has  given  him  into  my  hands,  that  I 
may  see  him  perish  before  mine  eyes,'  he 
thought :  not  dreaming,  in  the  vanity  of  human 
nature,  that  the  way  of  Providence  is  not  always 
man's  way. 

Nor  did  he  yet  recognise  the  fact  that,  though 
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he  was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  Leith  was 
wirier  and  less  likely  to  succumb  to  physical 
prostration.  In  any  case  neither  should  die 
without  the  truth  as  to  Mona  being  clear  to 
them  both — so  Armitage  determined. 

Meanwhile  the  phosphorescence  had  reached 
its  climax  of  illumination,  and  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Within  less  than  half-an-hour  of  the 
death  of  Sawyer  and  Morton,  it  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  it  seemed  to  the  two  men 
left  alive  in  the  cutter  that  the  past  hour  or 
two  had  been  a  hideous  dream  and  nothing 
more. 

Greatly  to  their  disappointment  the  wind 
began  to  fall  again,  and  at  dawn  it  was  wholly 
gone.  Both  men  had  sunk  into  a  stupor  of 
fatigue,  from  which  Leith  was  the  first  to 
awake. 

Raising  himself  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
where  he  had  been  lying,  he  looked  fixedly  at 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Armitage,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  he  were  in  the  same  state  as  Morton  and 
the  third  mate. 

At   last,   convinced  that  Armitage   was  still 
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alive,  he  crept  slowly  towards  the  middle  of 
the  boat — his  eyes  all  the  time  fixed  on  the  face 
of  his  enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  moved,  so  weak  was  he,  far  more  so 
than  he  had  imagined :  but  when  he  ultimately 
gained  the  waist  of  the  boat  and  grasped  the 
object  he  sought,  he  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
gain  new  vigour,  and  in  his  eyes  there  flashed 
a  light  as  of  triumph.  The  object  that  he  had 
secured,  and  now  clutched  eagerly,  was  the 
knife  which  had  belonged  to  the  third  mate, 
and  which  Sawyer  had  finally  dropped  before 
he  leaped  overboard. 

Whatever  Leith  meant  to  do,  and  he  kept 
crouching  in  the  waist  of  the  cutter  and  clutch- 
ing the  long  knife  in  his  wasted  but  still  nervous 
hand,  was  definitely  decided  for  him  by  an 
abrupt  movement  on  the  part  of  the  man  he 
was  watching. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Armitage  awoke  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  Leith.  He  saw 
the  knife  in  the  latter's  hand,  but  was  not 
sure  whether  Leith  had  provided  himself  with  it 
for  a  murderous  or  merely  a  defensive  purpose. 
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Raising  himself  by  his  stiff  and  almost  be- 
numbed arms,  he  looked  around  him  before 
speaking.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  the  sea 
was  all  blue  and  gold,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
wind,  and  therefore  the  certainty  of  another 
day  of  sweltering  heat.  The  sea  was  not  yet 
quite  calm,  but  would  be  so  ere  long.  Not  a 
sail  was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  not  a  shadowy 
outline  of  the  long-hoped-for  island,  not  even 
the  delusive  gleam  of  the  white  wing  of  an 
albatross. 

Then  Hew  Armitage  looked  round,  and  after 
the  long  silence  of  these  many  terrible  hours 
since  he  had  unwittingly  rescued  his  enemy 
from  drowning  after  the  collision  of  the  two 
ships,  once  more  spoke,  hoarsely  and  difficultly. 

6  Charles  Leith !  we  two  are  alone  on  this 
wild  and  hopeless  sea.  Death  must  come  to  us 
both  very  shortly.  There  need  no  longer  be 
anything  between  us.  Tell  me,  was  Mona 
among  those  saved  from  the  Australasian  f 

Before  he  answered,  Leith  rose,  and,  support- 
ing his  staggering  weakness  as  best  he  could, 
regained     his    former    position    in    the    bows. 
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There  he  now  felt  safe  from  his  mortal  foe,  at 
any  rate,  both  because  of  the  weapon  in  his 
possession  and  of  the  distance  that  intervened, 
a  distance  which  his  enemy  could  hardly  traverse 
quickly  in  his  manifest  prostration.  When  he 
felt  once  again  secure,  he  answered  the 
questioner. 

<  So  you  do  not  believe  what  I  told  you  on 
the  night  of  the  collision  !' 

i  No,  for  I  traced  you  both,  and  the  traces  of 
each  converged  in  that  accursed  vessel — ac- 
cursed to  me  from  having  borne  away  from  me 
all  that  was  dearest  in  life.' 

A  strange  look  shone  in  Leith's  eyes,  and 
across  his  pallid  attenuated  face  came  that 
treacherous  evil  smile  which  was  so  wont  to 
disfigure  his  finely-cut  features. 

'  Death  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  revenge  after 
all,'  he  muttered,  below  his  breath,  *  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  die  watching  that  man  suffering  the 
tortures  of  the  damned/ 

Hew  saw  the  moving  lips,  but  heard  no 
sound. 

4  Are  you  speaking  1     I  did  not  hear  you.' 
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'  Yes,  Hew  Armitage,  I  was  saying,  or  trying 
to  say  as  well  as  this  parched  throat  and  mouth 
can  let  words  escape,  that  you  were  right 
in  supposing  that  Mona  and  I  sailed  in  the 
A  ustralasian? 

How  quickly  the  poison  worked,  he  thought, 
as  he  noticed  a  quiver  pass  over  Hew's  face. 
It  was  a  thrill  of  agony — irrepressible,  acute 
as  when  the  spiritual  nerve  was  first  laid  bare 
to  the  lance  of  terrible  reality. 

8  In  which  of  the  boats  was  she  after  the  ship 
was  deserted  V 

A  pause  followed,  in  which  Leith  looked  at 
the  speaker  with  a  searching  gaze,  as  if  calcu- 
lating what  strength  the  latter  could  summon 
at  an  emergency.  At  length  he  replied,  slowly 
articulating  his  words,  as  if  each  one  of  them 
gave  him  exquisite  pleasure. 

'  Mona — do  not  wince,  Hew  Armitage  ;  she 
was  as  much  "  Mona  "  to  me  as  to  you — Mona 
was  not  in  any  of  the  boats.' 

'Do  you  mean  that  she  was  dead  before 
the  collision  took  place?'  asked  Hew,  with 
blanched,  quivering  lips. 
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*  No,  she  was  alive  not  only  before  but  after 
the  collision/ 

*  You  do  not  dare  to  tell  me  that  she  was  left 
aboard  that  ship — that  burning  ship !  You 
coward,  you  scoundrel,  you  villain — you  do  not 
dare  to  tell  me  this.' 

*  Yes,  I  do.  And  what's  more,'  the  man  went 
on,  tauntingly,  and  with  a  look  of  devilish 
malignity  in  his  face, '  Brown  the  mate  here  said 
he  was  sure  she  was  still  in  her  cabin  (she  was 
known  as  Mrs.  Montgomerie,  I  may  inform  you) 
and  wanted  to  make  sure,  but  I  told  him  she 
had  been  taken  off  in  one  of  the  other  boats.' 

As  if  electrified  by  a  current  of  vital  energy, 
Armitage  stood  erect,  the  hollow  eyes  in  his 
deeply  furrowed  face  gleaming  with  a  terrible 
light,  and  his  hands  convulsively  twitching. 

Leith  already  instinctively  quailed  at  this  un- 
expected vigour,  and  cursed  himself  for  being  so 
precipitate. 

4  Then,'  muttered  Hew,  hoarsely,  '  there  is 
only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do ;  and  that  is  to 
make  sure  that  you,  coward  and  villain  beyond 
the  lowest  criminal  I  have  ever  known  or  heard 
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of,  should  have  no  chance  of  working  further 
evil  in  a  world  where  you  have  already  wrought 
unspeakable  sorrow  and  shame.  Man,  man, 
were  you  fashioned  in  your  mothers  womb  to 
be  a  curse  unto  your  fellows :  did  some  fiend 
enter  your  body  in  place  of  a  human  soul ! 
Yes,  Charles  Leith,'  he  went  on,  furiously, 
*  your  hour  has  come  at  last.  I  will  strangle 
you  like  a  dog  !' 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  stride  forward,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Leith  crept  a  little  forward,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  use  his  long  and 
deadly  weapon,  and  also  for  withstanding  the 
shock  of  Armitage's  heavy  body  if  the  latter 
should  hurl  himself  recklessly  upon  him. 

But  the  inscrutable  and  changeful  hand  of 
fate  again  came  between  these  two  men 
— giving  revenge,  the  most  exquisite  pas- 
sion to  fallen  humanity,  once  more  to  the 
evil-doer,  and  meting  out  injustice  to  the  just- 
man. 

A  little  froth  bubbled  forth  from  Armitage's 
mouth — his  head  fell  forward — and  he  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  an  inert  mass. 
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Leith  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  knowing 
that  now  indeed  he  was  victor.  His  enemy, 
his  deadly  foe,  had  succumbed  to  a  slight,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  all  potent,  paralytic 
stroke  ;  and,  though  he  would  regain  conscious- 
ness very  shortly,  it  would  only  be  to  find  him- 
self helpless  for  many  hours — and  before  many 
hours  came  would  not  a  certain  shadow  fall  and 
darken  to  purple  those  livid  lips  and  blanch  into 
ashy  grey  that  wan  white  cheek  1 

And  yet,  reflected  Leith,  it  might  not  be 
so  after  all.  Armitage  was  a  man  of  immense 
physique,  and  had  given  way  rather  to  over- 
whelming emotion  than  to  a  more  material 
cause.  What  if  he  should  be  able  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  this  time  perhaps  gain  the 
victory  1  But  would  he  not  thus  lose  some  of 
the  sweetest  fruits  of  revenge  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better,  seeing  how  helpless  his  foe  was  and  must 
surely  inevitably  remain,  to  agonise  him  with 
words  more  torturing  than  the  gradual  thrust 
of  the  knife  1 

Yes,  it  would  be  better  to  wait.  The  tongue 
could  inflict  infinitely  worse  torture  than   the 
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knife  :  and  then  when  the  former  had  done  its 
worst,  and  life  was  just  about  to  ebb  away,  the 
final  thrust  could  be  given  by  the  latter. 

It  was  not  revenge  alone  that  animated 
Leith.  His  was  a  tigerish  nature,  delighting  in 
cruelty  for  cruelty's  sake.  To  such  a  nature  death 
was  an  end  to  pleasure — nothing  more.  Hope 
bad  nothing  to  look  for ;  Despair  averted  his 
face  as  from  an  insignificant'  shadow.  But 
sweet  indeed  was  this  infliction  of  protracted 
torture,  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  this  uncon- 
scious man  who  had  once  lashed  him  with  his 
horse-whip,  who  had  stinted  in  no  way  his 
overmastering  scorn  or  striven  in  no  degree 
to  hide  his  deep  loathing — sweet,  indeed,  to 
torture  this  man  by  subtle  means,  worse  than 
the  fabled  instruments  of  the  fabled  fiends  of 
hell. 

Slowly  he  crawled  back  on  to  the  seat  behind 
the  mast,  leaning  thereagainst  and  watching  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Armitage  beside  the  two 
corpses. 

The  noon-heat  burned  down  as  fiercely  as  it 
had  done   the  day  before.     The  sea  was  one 
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great  kblaze  of  molten  metal,  and  seemed  as  if 
it  were  slowly  corrupting  in  the  dreadful  heat 
and  prolonged  stagnation.  Clotted  foam  drifted 
past  occasionally,  and  dead  fish ;  sometimes 
putrid  sea-weed,  foul  as  decayed  vegetation  in 
a  stagnant  ditch. 

But  in  the  early  afternoon  Leith  noticed  a 
far-off  line,  dark  in  colour,  slowly  creeping 
nearer.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  knowing  this 
was  wind,  and  fervently  he  hoped  that  it  might 
not  die  away  before  it  reached  the  cutter.  But, 
though  of  little  impetus  as  yet.  the  faint  breeze 
was  steady,  and  in  due  time  approached,  and 
at  last  blew  faintly  across  the  boat.  It  was 
like  a  tepid  breath  from  a  dying  furnace,  but  it 
was  welcome  indeed  after  the  fiery  stagnation 
of  the  long  and  dreadful  hours  since  sunrise. 

Armitage  had  opened  his  eyes  once  or  twice 
but  not  with  consciousness  in  them,  and  seeing 
this  his  torturer  had  as  yet  refrained  from 
speaking. 

Every  ^ve  minutes  or  so  the  breeze  increased 
till  at  last  it  veered  round  more  to  the  south- 
west and  blew  with   a   delicious   refreshment 
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that  was  almost  like  water  to  the  parched 
throats  of  the  two  living  men  in  the  cutter. 
And  it  was  '  water '  that  Hew  moaned  feebly 
for,  as  he  felt  the  cooling  wind  play  round  his 
temples. 

1  Water ! — You  may  die  like  a  dog  before  you 
get  a  taste  of  water,'  hoarsely  and  brutally 
laughed  Leith. 

His  words  and  the  relief  of  the  wind  gave  a 
faint  measure  of  strength  to  Armitage,  and  he 
managed  with  sore  difficulty  to  raise  himself  a 
little,  and  finally  to  move  his  body  away  from 
the  two  corpses,  so  as  to  lean  against  the 
stroke-seat.  He  had  striven  to  rise,  but  found 
it  impossible.  Yet  he  did  not  despair,  far  less 
did  he  fear  the  traitorous  foe  who  sat  watchfully 
such  a  short  distance  away  from  him. 

'Why  did  you  not  kill  me,  Charles  Leith, 
while  I  lay  there  unconscious :  you  have  lost 
your  opportunity,  and  you  will  yet  die  by  my 
hand.  Or,  if  this  is  not  to  be,  I  shall  at  any  rate 
see  you  die.' 

'It  was  not  worth  my  while  to  stick  my 
knife   into  you:  though  I  may  do  so  when  I 
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see  you  are  just  about  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  more  about  Mona. 
I'm  surprised  that  such  a  loving  husband  as 
yourself  should  not  have  recognised  her  voice 
at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out  on  the  Australa- 
sian. That  was  her  scream  you  heard  just 
before  the  flames  burst  out  of  the  hull.  She 
had  fainted ' 

'  Oh,  my  God  !'  moaned  the  wretched  victim, 
'  swear  to  me  that  this  is  not  true,  and  I  will  die 
forgiving  you  all  the  evil  you  have  done  to  me 
and  mine !' 

'What  good  would  it  do  to  swear  such  a 
thing  !  Swearing  cannot  alter  facts,  Hew  Armi- 
tage.  No,  you  need  not  struggle — you  haven't 
strength  to  get  up.  You  must  lie  and  listen 
to  whatever  I  have  to  say.' 

A  low  moan  came  from  his  listener.  Ah,  this 
was  revenge  indeed,  the  coward  thought. 
What  agony  there  was  in  his  enemy's  eyes — 
what  dreadful  agony  in  that  unnatural  expres- 
sion of  woe ! 

Leith  stopped  awhile  with  weakness  and 
hoarseness,  and  at  last  with  some  difficulty  re- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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sumed.  Armitage  lay  back  with  closed  eyes, 
suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

*  We  had  loved  each  other  before  she 
ever  saw  you,  and  the  reason  she  married 
you  was  that  she  was  angry  at  me  for 
having  gone  off  with  her  maid,  who  was, 
after  all,  quite  as  nice,  if  not  nicer,  a  girl 
than  Mona.  But  when  I  came  back  she  forgave 
me,  of  course.  Women  always  have  to  forgive 
men.  If  they  don't,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  the  men,  but  it's  death  to  any  after 
happiness  of  their  own.  No,  Hew  Armitage, 
that  meeting  in  the  fir-wood  was  by  no  means 
our  first  of  recent  years.  That  was  in  connec- 
tion with  another  matter :  a  little  financial 
transaction  which  Mona  and  I  thought  we  could 
arrange  nicely  between  us.' 

What  was  the  matter  with  Armitage  ?  Was 
he  going  to  have  a  fit,  or  was  he  losing  his 
reason  ?  With  one  great  effort,  he  raised  him- 
self a  little,  and,  looking  straight  at  Leith, 
ejaculated  a  few  faint  words. 

'You  have  lied  to  me  throughout.  You 
are  a  liar — a  liar — a  liar !     What  you  have  told 
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me  is  impossible.     God  helping  me,  I  shall  live 

to  prove  it  a  lie ; '  but  with  these  brave, 

unflinching  loyal  words  some  mental  chord 
snapped,  and  Hew  Armitage  succumbed  to  the 
fever  that  had  already  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  now  burned  in  his  brain  like  fire. 

'So — I've  driven  you  mad,  or  given  you 
brain-fever,  have  I?  Well,  I'll  make  sure  of 
you  while  I  can,  now  that  I've  won  the  last 
toss  and  the  game  is  in  my  hands,' — and, 
muttering  thus,  Leith  stooped  and  half-rose, 
knife  in  hand. 

Why  did  he  not  consummate  his  revenge? 
Was  it  remorse  at  the  last  moment,  or  did 
he  wish  to  gloat  on  his  victim's  sufferings  to  the 
last?  or  did  he  find  he  had  not  the  strength 
to  move  ?  What  made  his  eyes  start  wildly  in 
their  hollow  sockets,  and  his  parched  lips  feebly 
shape  some  inarticulate  words  ? 

For  two  hours  past  or  more — long  before 
Armitage  had  recovered  consciousness — he  had 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  bow  of  the  cutter,  gloat- 
ing on  the  worn  face  of  his  foe.  He  had  not 
seen  that  white   object  in  the   distance — that 

l2 
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white  object  which  was  not  an  albatross,  but  the 
sails  of  a  ship.  And  now  it  was  comparatively 
close,  and  the  tiny  sail  in  the  distance,  like  a 
sea-bird's  wing,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  on  board. 

But  as  yet  Leith  had  seen  nothing.  He  had 
heard  a  sound  which  had  caused  him  to  start  and 
stare  wildly,  to  mutter  feebly  some  incoherent 
words.  Borne  on  the  wind  across  the  freshen- 
ing waves  rang  the  crack  and  hissing  shot  of  a 
pistol.  It  was  unmistakable — was  no  figment 
of  his  imagination,  no  result  of  overstrained 
nerves. 

Looking  round,  he  saw  a  great  ship  bearing 
straight  down  upon  the  cutter,  and  on  the  fore- 
castle something  fluttering.  A  sailor,  in  his 
excitement,  was  waving  a  white  canvas  bag  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  anyone  was  living 
on  board  the  castaway  boat.  Leith  shook  as 
with  ague. 

The  reaction  from  the  certainty  of  death  was 
terrible  ;  it  was  too  sudden.  He  felt  chained  to 
his  seat,  though  he  would  have  given  untold 
wealth,  if  he  had  it,  to  have  risen  and  shouted 
long  and  loudly. 
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Suddenly  he  gave  a  convulsive  start.  Armi- 
tage  had  moaned,  and  this  moan  made  Leith 
remember  that  his  enemy  was  still  living. 

There  was  time  yet,  he  thought.  And  with 
utmost  labour  he  dragged  himself  towards  the 
feebly  moaning,  recumbent  figure,  and  clutched 
the  knife  with  despairing  energy.  He  brought 
the  weapon  to  the  level  of  his  ear,  poised  it  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  a  film  came  over  his  eyes 
and  a  noise  into  his  ears,  brought  it  down  with 
a  dull  thud,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
keen  blade  found  a  sheath  in  the  wooden  seat 
against  which  his  companion  reclined. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


GAINED    AND    LOST. 


A  BOAT  had  been  lowered  from  the  ship,  and 
had  approached  close  to  the  cutter.  Those 
in  it  were  much  excited  as  to  what  they 
might  see.  One  of  them  had  declared  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  moving  in  the  stern- 
sheets  ;  but  as  there  was  no  sign  from  the 
cutter  as  they  drew  near,  no  faint  hail,  no 
waving  hand,  they  doubted  if  there  were  any 
persons  in  it  at  all,  or,  if  so,  if  there  were  any 
still  alive.  The  first  thing  they  saw  when 
they  drew  alongside  was  the  figure  of  Armitage, 
still  alive,  though  a  moisture  like  the  chill  dews 
of  death  was  upon  his  worn,  suffering  face. 
They   attempted  to   lift  the  unconscious    and 
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feebly  moaning  body  out  of  the  cutter,  but 
the  officer  in  command  suddenly  countermanded 
his  order,  and  said  that  they  would  tow  the 
boat  alongside,  as  there  would  be  less  risk  of 
this  unfortunate  wretch  dying  in  their  arms. 

*  This  one's  alive  too,  sir/  said  one  of  the 
men,  as  he  turned  back  Leith's  face  and  saw 
that  the  seal  of  death  was  not  yet  imprinted 
thereon. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  boats  were 
alongside  the  ship,  a  great  vessel  of  sixteen 
hundred  tons,  and  a  cry  of  horror  came  from 
those  on  the  poop  and  along  the  bulwarks  as 
the  cutter,  with  its  ghastly  freight,  lay  exposed 
to  view. 

The  two  living  men  were  hoisted  on  board 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  at  once  carried 
into  the  saloon,  where  fortunately  there  was  a 
spare  cabin,  with  two  berths. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  other,  sir  V  said 
the  officer  of  the  boat  to  the  captain. 

*  You  had  better  tie  some  shot  to  the  feet  and 
sink  it.  I  can't  ask  the  men  to  do  anything 
more.     Just  see  if  there's  anything  that  may 
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serve  for  identification  in  case  these  two  others 
die.     What's  that  name  on  the  stern  V 

6  The  Australasian,  sir.  There's  a  ship  of 
that  name  trades  between  Greenock  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  I  hope  it's  not  her  that's  come  to 
grief.' 

*  I  expect  it  is  the  same,  for  I  know  that  the 
vessel  yon  refer  to  sailed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Fair  Hope,  which  had  a  fortnight's  start 
of  us  from  London,  or  rather  the  Australasian 
must  have  got  away  a  bit  before  the  Fair  Hope 
left  old  Peabody's  docks.  She  belonged  to  the 
Rankin es  of  Glasgow.' 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  speculation  and 
excitement  on  board  with  regard  to  the  rescued 
castaways,  and  as  to  the  fate  of  the  vessel  to 
which  they  had  belonged. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  doctor  informed  the 
captain  that  one  of  the  two  men  had  regained 
consciousness,  and,  though  exceedingly  weak, 
gave  promise  of  recovery  with  a  little  care  and 
judicious  management  as  to  food. 

'And  the  other?' 

6  Well,  poor  fellow,  he's  in  a  bad  way.     In 
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addition  to  extreme  prostration,  he's  in  a  brain- 
fever;  and  it's  very  doubtful  if  he'll  pull 
through.  Still,  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  great 
physique  and  sound  constitution,  and  the  well- 
worn  saying  is  quite  applicable  here,  that 
"  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope."  By-the-by,  I 
fancy  there  is  no  mistaking  them  for  other  than 
gentlemen,  so  there  can  be  no  question  of  hav- 
ing them  taken  to  the  second-cabins.' 

4  When  can  I  see  the  man  who  is  conscious? 
Has  he  spoken  to  you  yet  V 

He  has  said  nothing,  beyond  asking  whether 
he  were  dreaming  or  not.  But,  after  giving 
him  a  little  warm  soup,  with  a  touch  of  brandy 
in  it,  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  no  questions  be  asked 
till  to-morrow  morning.' 

'Very  good.  Let  me  know  when  I  can  see 
him.' 

Before  anyone  came  to  him  next  morning, 
Leith  awoke.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
gather  what  had  happened,  but  at  last  he  re- 
membered having  dealt  that  treacherous  and 
murderous  blow  at   his   helpless  foe,  followed 
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by  a  confused  recollection  of  having  swooned, 
and  thereafter  come  to  his  senses  on  board  a 
ship. 

A  deep  groan  below  him  made  the  perspira- 
tion of  fear  break  out  on  his  face.  He  shudder- 
ed, and  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth,  as  for  the 
moment  he  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  the  man 
he  had  betrayed  and  murdered  had  come  back 
through  the  gates  of  death  to  accuse  him  by  its 
terrible  presence. 

With  extreme  difficulty  and  no  little  pain  he 
managed  to  shove  his  head  and  shoulders 
across  the  barrier  of  his  bunk,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  occupant  of  the  under-berth.  With  a 
shock  of  dread  and  horror  he  recognised  Armi- 
tage.  He  had  not  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
the  latter  was  not  dead,  and  had  only  hoped 
that  the  corpse  was  even  now  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  the  silent  sea-depths.  Yet  here  was  this  hated 
and  dreaded  foe,  not  dead,  though,  indeed,  to  all 
appearance,  not  far  from  death. 

Long  and  earnestly  Leith  thought  over  all 
the  circumstances,  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  defin- 
ite conclusion  as  to  what  explanations  to  give. 
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He  was  still  turning  the  matter  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  when  the  doctor  entered. 

He  found  his  conscious  patient  wonderfully 
recovered,  and  after  telling  the  latter  that  his 
only  living  companion  of  the  cutter  had  also 
been  saved,  and  was  lying  in  the  bunk  below 
him,  he  went  out  to  order  some  suitable  break- 
fast. After  Leith  had  partaken  of  this,  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accede  to  the  captain's 
wish  for  an  interrogatory  interview.  The  latter 
came  into  the  cabin  and  shook  hands  with  his 
new  guest,  adding  a  few  hearty  and  sympathe- 
tic words. 

■  Well,  sir,  I  may  tell  you  first  that  I  am 
Captain  Steele,  and  that  this  ship  is  the  Murray, 
one  of  the  Australian  vessels  belonging  to  the 
well-known  Elliot  line,  and  that  she  is  on  her 
outward  voyage  from  London  to  Brisbane., 

'How  far  are  we  now  from  Brisbane?'  asked 
Leith,  with  an  eagerness  he  could  not  control. 

*  In  about  a  fortnight  we  may  perhaps  be 
there,  but  it  depends  on  the  continuance  of  this 
fine  westerly  breeze,'  replied  Captain  Steele, 
somewhat  coldly,  for  he  thought  it  strange  the 
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man  should  have  had  no  thought  of  his  fellow- 
sufferer. 

i  And  now,  sir,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  as 
to  the  circumstances  that  have  brought  you  and 
your  companion  to  this  sad  pass/ 

'  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can.  My  name 
is  Earle — James  Earle — and  I  was  a  saloon  pas- 
senger on  board  the  Fair  Hope.' 

( What !'  interrupted  the  captain,  in  a  tone 
of  amazement,  '  did  you  say  the  Fair  Hope  % 
Do  you  mean  the  Fair  Hope  belonging  to  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  Peabody's  fleet — the  same 
that  sailed  from  the  Thames  a  fortnight  before 
we  did? 

'Yes,  I  do,'  responded  Leith,  quietly,  glad  to 
get  this  information,  which  was  quite  new  to 
him.  He  had  resolved  to  make  doubly  sure,  so 
that,  if  any  awkward  search  should  be  made  at 
the  port  of  arrival  for  a  Mr.  John  Charles,  alias 
Charles  Leith,  who  had  sailed  in  the  Austrulas- 
ian,  he  should  not  be  liable  to  suspicion.  *  Yes, 
I  do.  We  had  a  good  passage  out  till  after 
we  rounded  the  Cape,  and  then  we  had  a 
succession   of  gales.     Finally,  we  were   some- 
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where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's,  but 
had  left  the  island  behind  us,  when  a  dense  sea- 
mist  came  down,  and  shrouded  even  the  bows 
from  the  view  of  those  on  the  poop.' 

Then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  collision 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors  in  the  open 
boat,  till  sympathetic  tears  came  into  the  eyes 
of  both  Dr.  Young  and  Captain  Steele ;  and 
then  he  told  of  the  duel  between  Brown  and 
Johnson,  and  how  at  last,  driven  frantic  by 
their  agony  of  thirst,  Sawyer,  Morton,  and 
Armitage  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  tepid  and 
poisonous  sea-water. 

1  Armitage  did  not  drink  so  soon  as  the  other 
two,  but  I  forget  how  long  after.  I  was  too 
weak  to  care  much  about  what  was  going  on. 
Sawyer  went  raving  mad  and  jumped  over- 
board into  the  very  jaws  of  a  shark.  Morton 
followed.  Next  day  Brown  died.  I  don't 
know  how  much  time  elapsed  thereafter.  It  may 
have  been  one — it  may  have  been  three — it 
may  have  been  six  days.  Anyhow,  Armitage 
had  also  drunk  of  the  sea- water,  and  had  also, 
as  is  always  the  case,  lost  all  mental  control. 
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This  morning  he  was  raving  wildly.  For  a 
time  he  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  and  then  all 
at  once  he  began  calling  me  by  a  name  I  did 
not  know,  and  accused  me  of  I  don't  know 
what  all.  I  tried  to  pacify  him  by  assuring 
him  with  my  weak  voice  that  my  name  was 
Earle,  and  that  I  was  not  the  person  he 
thought  me.  Hearing  him  mutter  something 
about  the  Australasian,  I  thought  that  perhaps 
he  had  there  had  some  quarrel  concerning 
the  wife  to  whom  he  had  referred,  so  I  told 
him  again  that  I  was  James  Earle  of  the  Fair 
Hope.  From  that  moment  he  jumbled  every- 
thing up,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  if  the 
hallucination  will  remain  if  he  recover  con- 
sciousness. ' 

Something  in  Leith's  manner  made  the 
captain  glance  swiftly  at  Dr.  Young,  but 
the  latter  apparently  entertained  not  even 
the  germ  of  any  suspicion,  and  listened  to 
the  narrative  with  unquestioning  belief  and 
interest. 

'  How  long,  doctor,'  Leith  went  on,  '  do  you 
think   the  poor  fellow's  mental  weakness  will 
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last  1  My  own  impression  is  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly mad ;  but  if  he  has  brain-fever,  as  you 
say,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  would  con- 
sider him  sane  again  V 

<I  cannot  definitely  say,  sir,  but  I  do  not 
expect  that  (granting  he  survives  at  all)  he 
will  be  able  to  speak  or  to  be  questioned 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  yet.  When  he  does 
come  round,  he  must  be  kept  absolutely  un- 
excited.' 

*  And  you  say,  captain,  that  we  may  reach 
Brisbane  in  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more  V 

1 1  did  say  so,  Mr.  Earle.  You  seem  very 
anxious  to  get  there  before  Mr.  Armitage  gets 
well  again,  if  he  ever  does  get  well.' 

i  Yes,  I  am  anxious,  though  not  of  course  for 
that  reason  alone.  All  the  same,  I  put  it  to 
you,  is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  be  un- 
strung by  all  that  has  happened,  and  that  I 
should  wish  to  avoid  any  more  harrassing 
scenes.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  agony  of 
fury  that  man  wrought  himself  into  while 
accusing  me,  by  a  name  that  I  did  not  know, 
of  crimes  of  which  I  was  guiltless.     And  now, 
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captain,  may  I  ask  two  favours?  Firstly,  if 
it  is  at  all  practicable,  could  I  have  some  other 
berth  than  this,  one  to  myself  if  possible ; 
and,  secondly,  will  you  briefly  explain  my 
story  to  the  passengers,  and  announce  to 
them  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  suffered 
far  too  much  to  wish  to  refer  to  the  subject, 
in  the  meantime,  at  any  rate,  and  that  I 
will  be  indebted  by  then*  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject during  any  conversation  they  hold  with 
me.' 

'  To  both  requests — yes.  But  you  must  ex- 
pect a  good  deal  of  genuine  sympathy,  you 
know.' 

*  All  right,  so  long  as  I  am  not  pestered  with 
questions.  And  now  I  feel  very  tired,  and  will 
sleep  as  long  as  I  can.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,  and  I  will  give  directions  for 
a  berth  to  be  got  ready  for  you  in  the  oppo- 
site cabin,  where  there  happens  to  be  only  one 
passenger.' 

As  the  captain  left  the  cabin  he  drew  Dr. 
Young  aside,  and  remarked  in  a  low  voice 
that  he  thought  there  was  something  a  little 
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queer  about  this  Mr.  Earle's  story  and  his 
manner,  adding, 

1  However,  if  he  has  secrets  he  has  a  right 
to  hide  them  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  to  me 
what  he  may  be.  He  was  certainly  taken  aback 
when  I  told  him  I  had  been  scrutinising  his 
cutter  through  the  glass.  Was  that  swoon  of 
his  a  genuine  one  V 

'  Well,  I'm  a  little  doubtful  about  it,'  said  Dr. 
Young,  hesitatingly. 

'I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  what  the  other 
one — Armitage — has  to  say  on  the  matter. 
If  he  regains  consciousness  at  all,  be  sure  you 
let  me  see  him  before  he  learns  anything  from 
Mr.  Earle,  or  indeed  before  he  knows  of  the 
presence  on  board  this  ship  of  the  gentleman 
at  all.' 

Meanwhile  Leith,  sleepy  as  he  felt,  fought 
against  the  fatigue  for  a  time,  and  mentally 
made  every  provision  he  could  think  of  for 
possible  questions.  He  knew  that  if  the  captain 
went  into  particulars  as  to  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fair  Hope,  its  destination,  and  so 
on,  he  would  have  to  trust  to  his  audacity  and 
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to  good  fortune  ;  for  one  thing,  he  already  knew 
that  it  had  sailed  from  London,  and  this  was 
always  something. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  Leith 
went  on  deck.  He  was  still  very  weak,  and 
looked  emaciated,  and  as  if  indeed  only  newly 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death ;  so  that  his 
appearance  created  quite  a  flutter  among  the 
passengers  on  the  poop. 

Glad  to  see  you  on  deck,  Mr.  Earle,'  said  the 
captain,  coming  up  to  his  guest,  *  and,  when  you 
go  below  again,  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  step  into  my  cabin  and  sign  the  statement 
which  I  have  written  out  in  accordance  with 
what  you  told  me.' 

Leith  did  not  look  pleased,  but,  as  he  had  no 
option,  he  stiffly  expressed  his  willingness  to  do 
so  at  once. 

When  the  document  was  about  to  be  signed. 
Captain  Steele  suddenly  exclaimed, 

*  By-the-by,  was  there  at  no  time  anyone  on 
the  cutter  of  the  name  of  Charles  V 

The  pen  fell  from  Leith' s  hand — a  rather  for- 
tunate trick  for  his  nerves  to  play  him,  for  he  was 
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thereby  enabled  to  stoop  and  hide  his  sudden, 
startled  confusion. 

'Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  Earle?  You  are 
shaking  as  with  a  chill.' 

'  Oh,  it's  only  weakness.  Let  me  see,  what 
were  you  asking  1  Oh,  if  there  was  at  any  time 
anyone  on  the  cutter  of  the  name  of  Charles. 
N-n-no,'  answered  Leith,  reluctantly,  but  as- 
suredly— '  no,  there  was  no  such  person.' 

'  Did  you  hear  anyone  of  that  name  referred 
to  by  any  of  your  companions  in  the  cutter  f ' 

'Not  that  I  remember.  But  why  do  you 
ask  V 

'  Because  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutter,  and  just 
between  you  and  your  companion,  one  of  my  men 
found  a  small  pocket-book,  containing,  besides  a 
number  of  memoranda  in  cypher,  a  roll  of  notes, 
and  a  draft  on  a  bank  in  Melbourne  for  a  cer- 
tain amount.  There  were  two  envelopes  in  the 
flap  of  the  pocket-book,  one  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Charles  Leith,  both 
to  the  "  Royal  Hotel  "  at  Perth.  The  draft  was 
made  out  in  the  name  of  John  Charles.  Mr, 
Armitage  is  almost  certain  to  be  able  to  throw 
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some  light  on  the  matter,  but  in  any  case  I  will 
take  charge  of  the  pocket-book,  and  leave  it  in 
care  of  my  company's  agents  at  Brisbane,  who 
will  communicate  with  the  agents  both  in  Mel- 
bourne and  Glasgow.' 

Leith  felt  like  a  trapped  rat.  He  grew  sick 
with  superstitious  dread,  as  he  rapidly  realised 
all  that  had  happened.  How  the  man  he  had  so 
shamefully  treated  was  still  living,  and  might  at 
any  moment  regain  consciousness,  and  probably, 
despite  his  assurances  as  to  his  enemy's  insanity, 
be  able  to  convince  the  captain  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  ;  how  his  evilly-got  hoard  was  lost 
to  him  through  his  own  over-cleverness  ;  and  how 
if  he  were  not  landed  as  a  prisoner,  he  would  do 
so  as  a  beggar.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to 
say  another  word  to  Captain  Steele,  so  turned 
abruptly  away  when  that  personage  had  ceased 
speaking. 

Leith  slept  little  that  night,  but  lay  thinking 
over  all  contingencies.  If  Armitage  should  re- 
cover consciousness  before  the  ship  reached  port, 
he  must  just  try  to  brazen  it  out,  taking,  how- 
ever, the  first  available  chance  of  escape.     If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  Murray  should  reach  her 
destination  before  Armitage  recovered  his  men- 
tal balance,  or  if  he  should  die,  he  would  see  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  extract  the  pocket-book 
from  the  captain's  cabin,  and,  if  it  should  be  night 
when  they  got  into  harbour,  swim  ashore. 

A  fortnight  passed  without  bringing  anything 
of  material  import  to  anyone  on  board  the 
Murray,  save  to  Hew  Armitage.  He  had  nearly 
succumbed  to  brain  fever,  but  the  skill  of  Dr. 
Young  had  averted  a  fatal  issue.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  that  concluded  the  fortnight  since 
he  and  Leith  were  picked  up,  the  doctor  an- 
nounced to  those  interested  that  the  fever  was 
conquered,  that  it  had,  of  course,  left  the  patient 
very  weak,  both  in  mind  and  body,  but  that  in 
three  days  or  so  he  would  be  able  to  answer  a 
few  questions  at  any  rate. 

Half  the  night  Leith  paced  the  decks  like  a 
restless  animal.  He  knew  they  were  close  upon 
land,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  it. 

Fair  and  steady  blew  the  wind  all  through  the 
night  and  all  next  day.  About  an  hour  or  so 
after  noon  land  was  sighted,  in  itself  an  uninviting 
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coastline,  low  and  desolate-looking,  but  most 
welcome  to  all  on  board.  Somewhat  sooner  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  just  about  an  hour 
after  twilight,  the  Murray  swung  at  anchor  in 
Brisbane  Roads. 

There  were  very  few  on  deck.  Captain 
Steele  had  had  an  arduous  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  had  just  turned  in  to  get  a  little 
sleep,  and  on  the  poop  the  second  mate,  know- 
ing there  was  now  no  special  necessity  for 
watchfulness,  had  fallen  into  a  drowsy  con- 
dition that  was  not,  though  nearly,  wholly 
unconscious. 

Suddenly  he  woke,  thinking  he  heard  a 
faint  splash.  Going  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  he  leaned  over  the  taffrail,  but  could  see 
nothing. 

'  Davidson,'  he  cried,  to  one  of  the  watch 
whom  he  descried,  and  who  had  been  in  the  same 
drowsy  condition  as  himself,  '  Davidson,  did  you 
hear  anything?' 

<  No,  sir,  can't  say  as  I  did,  special.  Thought 
I  heard  a  fish  jumping,  perhaps.' 

'  Oh,  I  daresay  it  was  a  fish ;'  and  the  second 
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mate  resumed  his  somnolent  condition  against 
the  mizen-mast. 

If  he  had  turned  his  head  a  little  and  opened 
his  eyes,  he  might  have  seen  something  like 
a  large  seal  swimming  along  in  the  track  cast 
on  the  water  by  a  brilliant  planet.  It  must 
have  been  a  seal,  for  no  man,  white  or  abori- 
gine, would  be  so  foolish  as  to  swim  such  a 
distance  through  a  sea  known  to  be  haunted  by 
sharks. 

It  was  a  happy  awakening  next  morning  on 
board  the  Murray,  and  no  one  in  the  saloon  ex- 
cept Hew  Armitage  was  late  for  the  early  break- 
fast, which  would  be  their  last  meal  on  board. 
No,  by-the-by,  there  was  one  other  absentee — 
Charles  Leith. 

*  Where  is  Mr.  Earle  V  asked  some  one  when 
breakfast  was  almost  over,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  strange  rumour  spread  not  only  among 
the  saloon  passengers,  but  throughout  the  whole 
ship. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Steele  heard  of  the 
matter  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  remarks  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  lamenting  to  him  Leith's 
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evidently  having  fallen  overboard  and  been 
drowned ;  instead,  he  abruptly  broke  away,  and, 
entering  his  cabin,  took  the  keys  off  the 
clasp  where  he  usually  kept  them,  and  opened 
his  safe. 

The  pocket-book  and  its  contents  were  gone 
— conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Earle  had  not  fallen 
overboard  unintentionally. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ESAU'S  HERITAGE. 

A  WEEK  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Murray 
at  Brisbane,  Hew  Armitage  lay  on  a  bed  in  the 
Royal  Southern  Hospital.  Dr.  Young  had 
paid  him  frequent  visits,  but  after  Hew  had 
learned  from  him  about  'Mr.  Earle,'  and  his 
account  of  the  shipwreck,  he  became  himself 
very  reticent,  and  would  afford  the  doctor  but 
little  information. 

It  was  before  the  time  when  there  was  tele- 
graphic connection  between  the  island-continent 
and  ocean-divided  lands,  otherwise  Hew  would 
have  had  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  pursuit  of  Mona  was  at  an  end.  On  the 
day  when  he  left  the  hospital,  a  letter  was 
rapidly    nearing  Melbourne,   a   communication 
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from  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Steele;  a  letter,  however, 
that  was  destined  to  reach  its  destination  too 
late.  He  left  the  hospital  for  a  neighbouring 
hotel,  where  he  had  engaged  rooms,  and  where 
a  necessary  outfit  was  awaiting  him.  He  was 
greatly  changed.  Sorrow  and  disaster  and 
terrible  mental  and  physical  suffering  had  done 
their  work,  and  had  turned  him  into  a  man  old 
far  beyond  his  years. 

From  the  detective  he  had  engaged  to  trace 
out  Charles  Leith,  he  learned  that  a  person 
answering  his  description  had  sailed  for  Sydney 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the  arrival 
of  the  Murray  in  Brisbane.  Two  days  later  the 
Kangaroo,  with  Mr.  Armitage  on  board,  sailed  up 
the  Bay  of  Sydney,  that  loveliest  ocean-inlet  in 
the  world,  and  Armitage  found  himself,  within 
a  very  brief  time,  in  the  streets  of  the  vigorous 
young  city. 

But  what  first  strongly  arrested  his  attention 
was  not  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  or  the 
people,  or  the  many  strange  signs  of  a  new 
country,  but  a  large,  coarsely-printed  newspaper 
placard. 
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On  this  placard,  among  other  items  of  news, 
was  printed  in  red — <  Safety  of  another  of  the 
boats  of  the  Australasian.''  Hew's  heart  gave 
a  great  throb  as  he  read  this  announcement; 
he  might  after  all  be  in  time  to  intercept  Leith 
and  Mona  meeting. 

The  next  moment  he  experienced  a  bitter 
revulsion  of  feeling,  for  the  placard  was  that  of 
a  weekly  paper  at  least  eight  days  old. 
'  Another '  of  the  boats,  too ;  might  not  Mbna 
and  Leith  be  far  away  by  this  time? 

With  all  speed  he  drove  to  the  office  of  the 
agents  of  the  owner  to  whom  the  Australasian 
belonged,  but  there  he  could  only  get  meagre 
information  in  the  matter  of  details.  The 
duplicate  lists  of  passengers'  names,  &c,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents  at  Melbourne,  to 
which  the  vessel  had  been  bound,  and  whither 
most  of  those  who  had  been  brought  to  Sydney 
had  already  departed  overland  or  by  coasting 
steamer.  '  But  this  newspaper  account,'  said  the 
agent,  *  will  tell  you  all  I  know.' 

Hew  took  the  paper  and  glanced  hurriedly 
through  a  long  account  of  what  had  happened, 
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till  he  came  to  the  descriptive  list  of  those  who 
had  been  rescued.  Among  the  names  he  read 
those  of  three  ladies,  only  one  of  which,  he 
saw,  could  possibly  apply  to  Mona.  This  ran  : 
4  Mrs.  Montgomerie,  aged  twenty-seven,  saloon 
passenger,  on  her  way  out  to  rejoin  her  husband,' 
and  among  the  remarks  appended  to  the  list 
Hew  read  that  this  lady  was  staying  at  the 
4  Grand  Hotel '  awaiting  her  husband's  appear- 
ance, and  that  she  was  in  great  distress  about 
her  friend  (name  not  given),  who  was  on 
board  one  of  the  other  boats,  and  who  had 
with  him  nearly  all  her  money. 

With  utmost  haste  Armitage  next  drove  to 
the  '  Grand  Hotel.'  There  he  learned  that  four 
days  ago  a  gentleman  had  called  for  Mrs. 
Montgomerie,  had  paid  the  bill,  and  that  they 
had  gone  away  without  leaving  any  address. 
The  waiter's  description  of  the  lady  was  vague, 
but  to  Hew  it  seemed  in  every  way  applicable 
to  Mona. 

He  felt  convinced  that  this  Mrs.  Montgomerie 
was  indeed  his  wife,  and  that  it  was  Leith  who 
had  rejoined  her.     All  probabilities  being  to  the 
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contrary  did  not  disabuse  him  of  this  con- 
viction, and  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in? 
having  them  traced. 

But  in  case  letters  had  already  arrived  from 
home  he  went  at  once  to  the  post-office. 

'No/  the  clerk  told  him,  'no  letters  have 
come  from  England  for  about  a  fortnight. 
We're  expecting  a  mail  in  to-morrow  or  next 
day  at  furthest.  What  name,  sir,  in  case  there's 
anything  by  the  last  mail.  Armitage?  Yes, 
here's  one  for  Hew  Armitage  :  is  that  you  ?  It's 
a  Sydney  letter.' 

1  Yes,  I  am  Hew  Armitage  ;'  and,  taking  the 
letter,  Hew  went  over  to  one  of  the  telegraph 
desks  and  opened  the  unexpected  note.  '  Good 
Gcd !'  he  exclaimed,  turning  deadly  faint  and 
white  ;  '  it  is  Mona's  handwriting/ 

A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  he  trembled 
like  an  aspen-leaf.  At  last,  by  a  strenuous 
effort  of  will,  he  opened  the  envelope,  the 
thought  flashing  through  his  mind  that  perhaps 
Mona  had  written  to  him  for  succour,  in  the 
sure  hope  that  he  would  follow. 

The  note  consisted  of  only  a  few  lines  : 
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1 1  am  no  longer  your  wife.  Why  do  you 
follow  me  !  I  know  you  too  well  to  know  that 
you  would  kill  a  woman,  and  if  you  killed 
Charles  Leith  it  would  do  you  no  good,  for  I 
would  never  return  to  you,  even  though  you 
should  forgive  me  and  pray  me  to  come  back. 
By  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  will  be  far 
from  here.  C.  L.  has  told  me  of  your  having 
followed  us,  and  of  all  that  happened.  Fare- 
well, and  for  ever. 

6  MONA.' 

Instead  of  succumbing  to  this  horrible  col- 
lapse of  his  hopes  in  his  wife,  Armitage  felt 
braced  to  renewed  effort.  He  felt  thankful  that 
she  was  at  least  alive,  for  he  knew  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  meet  with  her;  and  his  search 
would  be  easier  in  this  comparatively  sparsely 
populated  country,  than  in  one  like  Scotland  or 
England. 

But  even  now  his  faith  in  Mona  did  not 
waver. 

'  That  scoundrel  has  magnetised  her,  poor 
soul,  and  I  only  trust  that  his  mesmeric  power 
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may  have  deadened  her  sensibilities  as  well — 
otherwise  her  mental  sufferings  must  be  sufficient 
to  drive  her  mad.  She  has  written  this  at  his 
irresistible  dictation/ 

Next  day  Hew  got  reliable  information  as  to 
a  man  answering  Leith's  description  having 
been  seen  at  a  rough  inn  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Melbourne  Road,  and  that  he  had 
been  overheard  asking  particulars  of  the  route 
to  Wagga-Wagga,  a  place  where  at  that  time 
was  congregated  a  large  number  of  gold- 
diggers.  No  lady  had  been  seen  with  Leith,  if 
Leith  it  was,  but,  as  he  was  in  the  bar,  it  was  as 
likely  as  not  the  lady  was  upstairs.  Before 
dusk  Armitage  had  purchased  a  strong  and  fleet 
horse,  revolvers,  knife,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
necessary  for  one  about  to  enter  on  a  long  chase 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  certain 
to  He  away  from  frequented  routes — through  the 
bush  or  across  the  plains.  A  thorough  horse- 
man, he  felt  in  better  spirits  at  the  mere  anti- 
cipation of  this  means  of  carrying  on  the 
pursuit. 

In  the  early  morning,  at  least  an  hour  before 
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sunrise,  Hew  rode  away  from  Sydney,  his  way 
for  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  clearly  mapped 
out  in  his  mind. 

Just  as  he  left  the  last  suburban  house  behind 
him,  he  passed  the  mail-coach  from  Albury  on 
the  Murray,  bearing  to  the  capital  the  letters 
which  had  reached  the  border-town  from  Mel- 
bourne. Among  these  letters  was  one  ad- 
dressed to  Hew  Armitage  in  Dr.  Steele's  hand- 
writing, and  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Dundee. 

In  ignorance  of  this  repeated  mischance  of 
fate,  he  rode  on,  not  even  knowing  that  the 
coach  contained  the  Victorian  mail. 

He  turned  as  he  obtained  the  summit  of  a 
small  rising,  and  looked  back  on  the  lovely 
scene  he  was  leaving.  Immediately  beneath 
him  lay  the  rich  lands  of  Parramatta ;  beyond, 
the  town  of  Sydney ;  and,  in  the  background, 
the  lovely  bay  with  its  innumerable  islands  and 
opalescent  waters.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and 
had  made  the  whole  sea  gleam  in  suffused, 
golden  light,  rendering  especially  beautiful  the 
rugged  peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  rose 
up  westward. 
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Everything  was  new  and  beautiful  to  him. 
Most  of  all  the  ardent  summer-morning  skies, 
purple-blue,  and  the  deep  ultramarine  of  the 
mountains — a  blue  seen  in  no  other  country 
than  Australia.  The  trees  were  different,  the 
birds,  insects,  flowers,  and  there  was  an 
excess  of  life  to  anything  Hew  had  known  at 
home. 

What  a  tumult  there  was !  Hundreds  of  par- 
rakeets  chattered  on  the  boughs  of  the  sombre 
gum-trees,  brilliant  lories  dashed  to  and  fro 
between  the  branches,  innumerable  parrots 
screamed  and  fluttered  as  if  the  sun  had  not  risen 
before,  and  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  every  living  thing  thereto.  Here  and 
there  a  late-flowering  wattle  gave  out  its  ex- 
quisite scent,  and  from  a  yellow  spray  rang  the 
matins  of  the  magpie,  that  sweetest  of  Austra- 
lian song-birds.  From  a  huge,  stringy-bark, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  came  the  hoarse,  gurgling  laughter 
of  the  laughing-jackass;  and,  from  further 
within  the  forest,  or  the  bush  as  it  is  invariably 
called,  thrilled  upon  the  air  the  high,  clear  note 
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of  the  whip-bird,  ending  with  the  abrupt  crack 
which  gives  the  bird  its  name.  In  two  or 
three  directions  Armitage  thought  he  heard 
tree-fellers  at  their  work,  but  the  noise  was 
caused  by  giant-kingfishers,  which  in  Australia 
take  the  place  of  wood-peckers.  As  he  pene- 
trated further  and  further  into  what  was  then  a 
great  solitude,  relieved  only  by  a  few  wayside 
inns,  or  a  stray  settlement  of  Lilliputian  propor- 
tions, he  saw  much  that  interested  him  in  spite 
of  his  intense  abstraction,  his  persistent  brood- 
ing on  Mona  and  Leith. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  blue  of  the  sky 
seemed  more  like  molten  copper.  It  was  early 
in  January,  and  the  fierce  Austral  summer  was 
at  its  height.  The  forest  had  become  still  as 
death,  and  Armitage  felt  faint  and  sick  with 
fatigue.  He  had  ridden  many  miles  along  the 
track,  and  had  seen  no  sign  of  human  habi- 
tation, or  even  human  being,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  undertaken  the  pursuit  before 
his  strength  was  adequate.  Not  being  certain 
as  to  where  he  was,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
interminable  bush  around  him,  he  did  the  wisest 
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thing  he  could  have  done.  A  great  clump  of 
acacias  threw  a  deep  shadow  across  the  ground, 
and  into  this  he  led  his  horse,  fastened  it 
securely  and  then  lay  down  himself  and  soon 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Hours  afterwards  he  was  awakened  by  the 
screaming  of  the  cockatoos  overhead,  and  look- 
ing up  saw  that  the  sun  must  be  far  down,  be- 
cause a  semi-twilight  already  dwelt  between  the 
sombre  gums. 

Refreshed  by  his  sleep,  he  was  just  about  to 
remount  when  he  heard  behind  him  the  sound  of 
a  galloping  horse.  A  few  minutes  later  a  man 
rode  up,  but  halted  at  the  sign  made  by 
Armitage. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  bushrangers,  and  the 
man  evidently  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  about 
this  dismounted  gentleman  until,  by  his  ques- 
tion, he  saw  that  the  latter  was  veritably  a 
stranger. 

1  The  nearest  place  where  you  can  put  up  for 
the  night?  Well,  the  nearest  place  you  can 
put  up — and  it's  nuthin'  more  nor  puttin'  up, 
I  can  tell  you — is  "  Pilgrim  Inn,"  some  distance 
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across  the  Nepean.  I'm  jusfc  a-thunderin'  on 
there  myself,  as  I'm  bound  to  be  at  Mount 
Victoria  before  noon  to-morrow,  and  old 
Bess  here  must  have  a  rest  afore  she  trundles 
ahead  again.  Ef  you're  comin'  on  there  you'd 
better  hurry  up,  for  there's  precious  little  sleep- 
ing space  at  the  "  Pilgrim,"  and,  if  you're  new 
from  the  old  country,  I  don't  expect  you'll 
relish  sleeping  out/ 

Armitage  joined  his  new  acquaintance,  and, 
during  their  ride  through  the  rapidly  darkening 
twilight,  learned  much  useful  information  as  to 
his  routes  and  other  matters.  In  addition,  he 
heard  that  his  companion  was  a  stock-rider 
named  Morgan,  bearing  an  important  message 
from  his  employer,  whom  he  had  accompanied 
on  business  to  Sydney. 

Some  explanations  followed,  and  it  was  at 
last  agreed  that  the  two  men  should  keep 
company  the  length  of  Bathurst,  and,  if 
Armitage  saw  any  reason  to  go  south,  then 
to  Werong. 

An  hour  after  sundown  they  reached  <  Pil- 
grim Inn,'  a  small  establishment  that  afforded 
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much  better  food  and  shelter  to  '  beast '  than  to 
6  man.'  Before  seeking  rest,  Armitage  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  persons  who  had  recently 
passed  that  way.  Only  two  or  three  had  put 
up  for  the  night,  but  the  man  recollected  that 
about  ten  days  before  a  party  of  five  men  and 
two  women  had  passed  in  the  early  morning  on 
their  way  to  Bathurst. 

*  The  reason  I  remember  it  is  not  for  the 
custom  they  brought  me — blast  them  ! — for 
only  one  of  them  stopped  long  enough  to  have 
a  snack  of  "real  old."  A  pale  chap  he  wor, 
and  onkimmon  like  Jack  Desby,  the  bush- 
ranger, who  was  hanged  eight  months  ago, 
only,  that,  though  poor  Jack  warn't  any  hand- 
somer, he  hadn't  such  a  devilish  nasty  smile  as 
tins  gen'leman  I'm  meanin'  had.  No,  my 
reason  for  remembrin'  of  them  special  is  that  I 
heerd  one  on  them  say  somethin'  about  what  a 
change  all  this  was  to  knockin'  about  in  an 
open  boat  at  sea,  and  from  this  I  inferred 
as  how  they  were  parties  from  that  there 
Australasian  as  was  wrecked  some  time  ago,  and 
which  I  was  readin'  about  in  the  Sydney  Times*9 
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'  Was  the  gentleman  riding  with  a  lady  f 

'  No,  not  that  I  am  aware  on.  The  ladies  and 
one  of  the  men,  an  old  chap,  wor  in  a  waggon, 
and  the  other  men  wor  mounted.  The  one  you 
mean  was  riding  by  hisself.' 

Though  there  was  no  inference  as  to  Mona 
to  be  deduced  from  what  the  landlord  of  the 
'  Pilgrim '  said,  Hew  felt  assured  that  she  must 
have  been  one  of  the  two  women,  for  he  had 
not  the  faintest  doubt  as  to  the  personality  of 
Leith.  He  had  been  somewhat  troubled  all 
day  by  Mona's  letter ;  every  time  he  looked  at 
it  it  had  seemed  less  like  her  handwriting,  yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  latter.  But  now  he  felt  assured 
that  she  was  no  great  distance  away :  perhaps 
to-morrow  even  he  might  come  across  them  at 
Bathurst. 

Considerably  before  noon  next  day  Armitage 
found  himself  at  Bathurst.  He  went  about 
among  the  tents,  shanties,  and  rude  log-built 
houses,  but  neither  saw  any  face  he  recognised 
nor  gained  the  faintest  clue  as  to  either  Mona 
or  Leith. 
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Wearied  out,  he  was  just  about  to  return  to 
the  *  Good  Fortune,'  when,  as  he  was  passing  a 
shanty  before  which  three  or  four  men  were 
drinking,  he  overheard  certain  words  which 
made  him  stop  and  listen  intently. 

'By  Jove,  she  sang  like  a  hangel,  say  I,  and. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  fool  as  will  contradict 
me.' 

i  Right  you  are,  Jake  !  I  'eard  as  how  she's 
new  to  them  parts.  Came  to  Sydney  from 
Melbourne,  I  'eard  Tom  Dermott  saying  5  any- 
how, she's  along  o'  a  chap  as  is  said  to  have 
been  one  o'  them  as  was  in  the  Australasian. 
He  hasn't  been  long  a-comfortin'  hisself — ha,  ha !' 

1  It's  wrong  ye  are,  Pete,'  cried  another,  with 
a  strong  Hibernian  accent ;  ■  I  knows  for  a  fact 
that  she  corned  out  with  him  in  the  same 
boat.  Dick  Kennedy,  a  man  I  knows  well, 
was  wan  o'  those  picked  up  and  brought  to 
Sydney,  and  I  twor  in  his  company  at  the 
"  Blue  Blazes  "  the  night  before  the^two  o'  them 
hooked  it  after  that  little  pistol-worry,  when 
Hugh  Flannigan  was  Jrilt.  Dick  recognised 
both.' 
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Something  suddenly  diverted  their  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel,  so  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  Hew  went  up  to  the  man  who  had 
last  spoken  and  asked  to  have  a  word  with  him 
in  private. 

'Whatdiv  ye  want?' asked  the  man,  suspi- 
ciously, his  hand  at  the  same  time  suggestively 
finding  its  way  to  his  belt. 

'  I  am  looking  for  some  one,  and  I  think  you 
oan  help  me.' 

<  Oh,  ye  are,  are  ye  !  Well,  it's  sorry  I  am 
that  I  haven't  seen  him  for  some  time  past. 
It's  me  impression  that  he  has  just  sailed  for  the 
ould  counthry  in  his  private  yacht.' 

A  burst  of  rude  laughter  greeted  this  sally, 
but  Armitage  controlled  himself,  and  added 
quietly, 

'  Well,  you  might  help  a  man  to  find  his  mate. 
The  hawks  are  after  him,  and  I  wish  to  give 
him  warning  if  I  can.' 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it.  Begorr,  this  is  a  difnrint 
thing  entoirely,'  and  the  speaker  rose  with 
alacrity  and  walked  away  a  short  distance  with 
Hew. 
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1  My  man,  you  will  do  me  a  service  if  you  can 
put  me  on  the  track  of  the  woman  who  was 
singing  at  the  "  Blue  Blazes."  ' 

'  Look  here,  now,  ye  tould  me  ye  wanted  to 
find  your  mate — an*  now  it's  a  woman  ye're 
after.  Oh,  I  see's— it  is  yer  mate  ye're  after !  I 
suppose  she's  hooked  it  with  the  fellow  with 
the  smile  that  wouldn't  disgrace  Ould  Nick!' 

Armitage  saw  that  he  had  nearly  betrayed 
himself,  so  he  asked  at  once  if  his  informant 
could  not  tell  him  where  the  man  he  had  referred 
to,  Dick  Kennedy,  was  to  be  found. 

* It's  Dick  ye  want  now,  is  it  ?  Well,  as  I 
guess  Dick  can  look  arter  hisself  purty  well, 
I'll  let  you  know.  He's  joined  a  party  of  three 
and  gone  on  to  Bulldog  Creek,  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  o'  Bathurst.  The  "  Bulldog's ' 
purty  well  played  out  by  this  time,  I'm 
thinkin',  but  Dick  an'  his  friends  lost  every 
brass  far-thin*  they  had  in  the  hells  hereaway, 
an'  there's  alius  a  chance  at  diggins  like  the 
Bulldog.' 

4  Excuse  me  having  a  drink  along  with  you,' 
said   Armitage;    *  but   I'm   in   a   hurry.     Take 
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this,  please,  and  you  needn't  say  anything 
about  my  having  made  these  inquiries;'  and, 
leaving  two  sovereigns  in  the  man's  hands,  he 
walked  rapidly  away  till  he  reached  the  *  Good 
Fortune.'  Early  next  morning  he  rode  away 
from  Bathurst  in  the  direction  of  Bulldog 
Creek,  having  first  left  a  message  for  his 
stock-driver  friend,  Morgan,  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  return  to  Bathurst,  but  that,  if  he 
did  so,  it  would  probably  be  within  the  next 
two  days. 

When  he  reached  Bulldog  Creek  he  found 
hardly  anyone  there,  though  there  was  at  the 
time  a  floating  population  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred.  An  old  man  informed  him  that  the 
men  would  not  be  back  till  sundown,  as  the 
diggings  were  not  here,  but  up  in  the  Dingo  and 
Wattle  gullies  in  the  quartz  hills,  some  two  or 
three  miles  away.  He  knew  nothing  of  any 
one  called  Kennedy,  and  advised  Hew  not  to 
prosecute  his  search  till  night,  when  all  the 
members  of  the  camp  were  sure  to  be  back. 
He  had  expected  to  have  much  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  man,  but  it  had  fortunately  occurred  to 
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him  to  ask  if  anything  was  known  of  a  man 
who  had  been  among  those  who  had  been  on 
the  ill-fated  Australasian.  Early  in  the  evening 
— and  Bulldog  Creek  was  now  all  alive  with 
gleaming  fires,  hoarse  voices,  men  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  all  the  tumult  of  a  gathering  of 
reckless  spirits — he  encountered  a  man  who 
was  able  to  direct  him  to  the  object  of  his 
search. 

When  Armitage  spoke  to  Kennedy,  the  latter 
had  the  same  startled  look  and  made  the  same 
suggestive  gesture  as  had  done  Hew's  informant 
at  Bathurst. 

*  Are  you  Dick  Kennedy  V 

4  Perhaps  I  am  and  perhaps  I'm  not.  Who 
the  dickens  may  you  be  V 

'  My  name  is  Armitage,  and  I  was  told  of  you 
by  a  friend  of  yours  at  Bathurst,  Mike  O'Donnell. 
You  can  give  me  some  useful  information,  and 
your  friend  seemed  to  think  you  would  be 
willing  to  do  so.' 

*  Depends  on  what  the  information  is.  Any- 
how, I  don't  give  information — important  infor- 
mation— for  nothing.' 
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'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  know,  and 
yon  can  ask  me  what  yon  want  therefor.' 

'  If  it's  nothing  personal,  or  about  any  par- 
tickler  friend  of  mine,  I'll  tell  you  anything  I 
can  for  five  "  quid."  ' 

*  Agreed.  And  now  tell  me,  first,  were  you  a 
passenger  on  board  the  Australasian  V 

6 1  was  a  seaman  aboard  her.' 

1  Were  there  any  ladies  in  the  saloon  V 

'  Yes,  there  wor  three.  Two  middle-aged, 
and  one  young  and  remarkably  pretty.  She 
called  herself  Mrs.  Montgomerie/ 

4  Was  she  married  ?  Had  she  her  husband  on 
board?' 

'  Well,  I  guess  she  were  married.  She  gave 
it  out  as  that  she  were  a-going  out  to  rejine  her 
husband  in  Australy.  But  them  as  wasn't  blind 
saw  something  else  goin'  on.  I  was  often  at  the 
helm  o'  nights,  and  saw  more  perhaps  nor  any- 
one.' 

'  What  do  you  refer  to  V 

1  There  was  a  passenger  whose  cabin,  I  believe, 
was  next  door  to  hers.  We  had  been  close  two 
months  at  sea  afore  I  noticed  anything  myself 
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— but  one  night  I  remember  saying  to  myself 
that  if  we  did  not  get  to  port  soon  Montgomerie 
would  have  a  bad  chance,  if  any  Montgomerie 
there  was.  He  had  his  arms  round  her,  and 
was  a-kissing  her  like  anythink.  After  that  I 
saw  her  cryin'  sometimes,  but  she  always  dried 
up  when  Mr.  Charles  came  beside  her.  1  never 
saw  two  people  more  infatyated.  One  day  she 
astonished  them  all  by  giving  out  that  Mr. 
Charles  was  her  brother,  and  that  they  had  been 
parted  for  many  years ;  but  this  old  game  didn't 
go  down  at  all.  Fond  as  she  was  of  him, 
however,'  Kennedy  went  on,  '  there  was  a 
good  spice  of  fear  in  it.  I've  seen  her  turn, 
pale  and  tremble  when  Mr.  Charles  would 
appear  at  the  other  end  of  the  poop  walking 
towards  her.  And,  lately,  I  saw  that  she  was 
under  his  thumb  completely.  I  guess  she 
wishes  she  hadn't  left  Montgomerie  in  the 
lurch.' 

'Well,  what  next  V 

'  Well,  we  reached  Sydney,  and  1  'eard  after- 
wards (for  I  may  tell  you  private  that  I  took 
quick  measures  to  get  out  of  Sydney,  for  reasons 
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of  my  own)  that  she  waited  a  bit  for  her 
husband  to  turn  up,  but  before  that  event  a 
gen'leman  called  for  her,  and  the  two  left  at 
once,  and  without  giving  any  address.  I  never 
saw  her  again  till  a  short  time  ago  at  Bathurst. 
Before  that,  however,  I  may  tell  you  that  Jim 
Maitland,  an  old  chum  of  mine  when  I  was 
last  in  this  country,  told  me  about  the  rare 
fluking  at  cards  that  a  fellow  had  got  at 
Simmon's  hell,  that  he  had  been  cleared  out 
three  nights  in  succession,  and  that  he  was 
gamblin'  away  the  money  not  yet  earned  by  his 
his  wife  or  mistress,  the  "  Star  of  the  South,"  as 
she  was  called.  Well,  one  night  I  went  to  a 
place  kept  by  a  man  called  Flannigan.  Our 
friend  Mike  O'Donnell  was  with  me.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  spotted  in  the  "  Star  of  the 
South  "  no  other  than  Mrs.  Montgomerie,  and 
when,  later  on,  a  shindy  began,  I  saw  the  man 
who  shot  Flannigan,  and,  if  I  was  Summered 
at  seeing  the  lady,  you  may  imagine  I  was 
much  more  so  at  seeing  Mr.  Charles,  for  it  was 
he  and  none  other.  When  Mike  joined  in  the 
fight  also   I   thought  it  time   to   have  a   shy 
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myself,  but  just  then  I  saw  Mr.  Charles  whip 
his  arm  round  Mrs.  Montgomerie  and  half-carry 
her  out.  I  followed  them,  and  saw  them  go 
to  the  "  Black  Swan."  They  got  horses  there — 
their  own,  I  could  see — and  before  the  news 
of  Flannigan's  death  got  to  the  police  they 
were  out  across  the  plains,  and  pretty  safe,  I 
reckon.' 

i  Have  you  no  idea  where  they  went  to  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  but  I've  a  shrewd  guess  they 
would  make  for  Wagga-Wagga,  and  after 
they've  made  that  too  hot  for  them,  unless 
Mister  has  a  run  of  luck,  I  expecs  they'll  cross 
the  Murray  somewhere  and  make  for  Melbourne 
or  Ballarat,  more  likely  the  latter.  He's  not  the 
man  to  go  in  for  much  hand-work,  or  I  wouldn't 
wonder  but  he'd  stop  at  Spring  Creek  diggings, 
near  the  Bogongs,  where  there's  been  a  run 
lately.' 

Armitage  could  get  nothing  more  from  his 
informant,  and,  having  left  him,  wandered  about 
awhile  buried  in  deep  thought. 

The  seaman's  story  was  probably  true,  but 
true  or  false  it  afforded  no  clue  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  fugitives  had  gone. 
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'The  man  is  probably  right,  however,'  he 
muttered.  'Leith  is  not  the  man  to  take  to 
gold-digging  except  as  a  last  resource,  and 
with  exceptional  chances  of  success.  Wagga- 
Wagga  is  the  nearest  place  south  where  he 
would  meet  with  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
there,  wolf  as  he  is,  he  is  sure  to  be  found. 
I  will  follow  them  there,  and  will  not  be  so  very- 
long  after  them,  even  allowing  for  delay  in 
being  guided  by  Morgan  by  a  rather  round-about 
route.' 

By  dawn  he  was  awake  and  in  the  saddle, 
and,  in  good  time,  he  left  the  hill-range  well 
behind,  and  saw  Bathurst  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light before  him. 

At  the  '  Good  Fortune '  he  found  a  message 
from  Morgan,  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  ride 
southward  that  evening,  and  telling  Armitage 
where  to  find  him.  Hew  walked  round  to 
the  shanty  mentioned  in  the  note,  and  found 
Morgan  calmly  having  his  siesta  beside  his 
dead  brother. 

'  We  must  all  go  some  time,'  he  said,  *  and 
poor  Bill  here  has  hooked  it  a  little  earlier  than 
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usual.  I'm  having  a  rest  and  a  smoke  before 
earthing  him ;  and  I'll  then  have  another  snooze, 
for  we've  a  good  many  hours'  ride  before  us, 
and  it's  getting  blazing  hotter  every  day,  so  we 
won't  be  up  to  much  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
after  sunrise.' 

That  night  two  mounted  horsemen  swept 
across  the  silent  plains,  silent  save  for  the  howl 
of  the  dingo  or  the  hoarse  scream  of  the  night- 
raven.  Their  shadows  moved  along  like  great 
dusky  wings,  and  so  steady,  so  rhythmical  was 
the  motion  of  the  horsemen  and  steeds,  that  it 
was  as  if  it  were  in  harmony  with  the  stars 
in  their  courses  as  these  gleamed  and  pulsated 
like  living  fires  in  the  purple-blue  vault  of 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NEARER  AND  NEARER. 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  Hew  Armitage  left 
Bathurst,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  he  was  no 
nearer  the  end  of  his  long  chase. 

Across  rugged  mountains,  by  difficult  passes, 
along  desolate  plains,  over  great  ranges  covered 
with  sassafras  and  gigantic  eucalypti,  along 
sweeping  water-courses  marked  by  the  sinuous 
funeral  procession  of  lofty  blue-gums,  through 
monotonous  leagues  of  forests  of  mournful 
stringy-bark  and  white  gum,  he  had  jour- 
neyed first  with  Morgan,  the  stock-rider,  and 
then  by  himself.  He  had  seen  day  after  day 
the  unclouded  sun  rise  above  the  hill-range 
or  long,  level  plain ;  he  had  felt  it  burn  with 
fiery  force  through  the  early  day ;  he  had  slept, 
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while  his  horse  stood  by  panting  with  heat, 
under  what  shade  he  could  get,  and  had  arisen 
only  when  the  sky  had  lost  its  look  of  glowing 
copper  and  had  taken  on  once  more  its  intense 
ultramarine.  At  night,  as  he  rode  across  the 
plains,  he  heard  the  howling  of  the  wild  dogs 
as  tbey  scoured  afar  off,  or  sent  flying  startled 
in  all  directions  stray  kangaroos,  which  leaped 
across  the  moonlit  wastes  like  ghosts  of  strange 
creatures  of  pre- Adamite  times. 

The  last  information  Armitage  had  received 
was  from  a  Government  surveyor  who  had 
come  from  Deniliquin  across  the  Murrumbidgee 
and  thence  north-eastward  till  the  Norrabucca 
river  was  reached,  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
source  of  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
friend  whom  he  was  going  to  visit.  The 
information  was  to  the  effect  that  a  woman 
answering  Armitage's  description  was  sing- 
ing at  Deniliguin  the  night  before  he  had  left. 
She  was  known  as  Miss  St.  John,  and  she  was 
said  to  be  living  with  Mr.  Turner  of  Billibong, 
at  that  wealthy  squatter's  cottage  in  the  small 
town. 

o2 
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*  It  was  some  charity  affair  she  sang  at.  I 
was  struck  by  her  looks,  and  asked  some  one 
how  Turner  had  got  hold  of  her.  I  was  told — 
but  whether  with  truth  or  not  I  can't,  of  course,, 
say — that  she  was  a  Mrs.  Montgomerie,  and  had 
been  seduced  on  her  way  out  from  England  to 
join  her  husband,  who's  said  to  have  a  place 
near  Lake  Tyrrell,  by  a  fellow  who  deserted  her 
somewhere,  and  left  the  poor  creature  to  starve 
or  do  what  she  liked.  Turner  found  her  some- 
where, and  took  pity  on  her,  as  he  said ;  but 
my  informant  told  me  he  knew  a  little  of  Mont- 
gomerie, and  that  he  believed  that  he  was  on 
his  wife's  track.  Thomson — my  friend — said 
something  about  the  seducer  being  at  Wagga- 
Wagga,  and  gambling  furiously  at  the  numer- 
ous hells  there.  Montgomerie  is  believed  to 
have  gone  there  in  search  of  him,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  truth.' 

Armitage  had  felt  hopelessly  puzzled  at  the 
complicated  maze  into  which  circumstances  had 
drifted.  This  could  not  be  Mona,  this  woman 
who  changed  her  fortunes  continuously,  who 
sang  everywhere.      As  long  as  she  and  Leith 
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were  known  to  be  together  he  had  felt  assured 
it  must  be  Mona,  but  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  mesmerism  in  her  living  as  the  mistress 
of  another  man. 

'  Perhaps  after  all/  he  thought,  *  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  and  this 
woman  at  Deniliquin  and  the  "  Star  of  the 
South  "  are  not  the  same.  But,  as  Leith  will  be 
easily  found  at  Wagga-Wagga,  I  will  risk  going 
to  Deniliquin  first.' 

On  leaving  Morgan,  he  meant  to  have  made 
his  way  straight  to  Wagga-Wagga,  but  on 
account  of  the  surveyor's  information  he  altered 
his  determination,  and,  having  received  lucid 
directions  as  to  his  course  from  the  last  infor- 
mant, he  had  proceeded  south-westward  from 
Yanack  Wala. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise  he  reached 
the  welcome  shade  of  the  bush,  which  swelled 
southward  and  ^south-eastward  in  wave-like 
ranges.  Under  a  clump  of  acacias  he  slept  for 
some  hours,  and  at  sundown  was  in  the  saddle 
again. 

The  nights  were  so  brilliant  with  the  splendour 
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of  the  full  moon  that  it  was  as  easy  to  see 
even  at  full  gallop  as  during  the  day — indeed,, 
easier,  owing  to  the  fiery  glare  of  the  sun. 

But  no  such  rapid  progress  could  be  made  by 
a  mounted  man  through  the  bush  as  across  the 
plains,  and  it  was  not  till  within  an  hour  of 
dawn  that  Armitage  saw  before  him  the  broad 
flood  of  the  MuiTimibidgee,  the  '  beautiful 
river '  of  the  aborigines.  Despite  all  his  pre- 
cautions and  frequent  consultation  of  his  com- 
pass, he  had  kept  too  much  to  the  westward, 
and  now  found  himself  confronted  by  shallow 
broads  and  spongy  swamps,  extending,  apparent- 
ly, for  miles  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Ere  he  had  fully  realised  this  fact  his 
horse  nearly  threw  him,  as  its  foreleg  plunged 
into  the  edge  of  the  morass,  sending  up  a  squirt 
of  quagmire  water,  tepid  and  foul. 

A  cry  rang  out  from  close  at  hand,  and  from 
one  of  the  reed-covered  lagoons  rose  a  patri- 
archal black  swan,  followed  by  a  large  flock  of 
his  sooty  kind.  These  wheeled  about  in  the 
twilight  air,  and  at  last  settled  down  on  a  dis- 
tant bank,  near  which  grew  a  clump  of  graceful 
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swamp-oaks — trees  something  between  a  spruce 
and  a  Scotch  fir,  and  never  seen  further  south 
than  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Riding  eastward  for  an  hour  or  so,  Hew  at 
last  descried  what  the  surveyor  had  told  him 
to  make  for.  This  was  the  junction  with  the 
1  beautiful  river  '  of  the  tributary  stream  known 
as  Yanko  Creek.  Despite  the  time,  of  year,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  Murrumbidgee  was 
forded,  but  at  last  he  left  New  South  Wales  be- 
hind, and  found  himself  in  the  great  '  squatting ' 
province  of  Riverina.  Then  he  could  hardly 
mistake  his  route,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  wind- 
ing Yanko  Creek  frequently  in  sight.  At  noon 
he  endeavoured  to  sleep  again,  but  the  mosqui- 
toes proved  too  venomously  troublesome.  At 
sundown  he  was  glad  to  be  in  the  saddle  again, 
and  to  hear  the  welcome  clamour  of  the  cocka- 
toos, lories,  parrots,  laughing-jackasses,  and 
other  forest  denizens.  By  the  following  even- 
ing he  had  crossed  the  Billibong  at  its  junction 
with  Yanko  Creek,  and  had  traversed  the  inter- 
vening flats  between  it  and  Edward  River, 
and  in  the  semi-obscure  darkness  he  saw  the 
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few  lights  of  the  then  mere  village-town  of 
Deniliquin. 

Both  man  and  horse  were  exhausted  by  their 
long  effort,  and  the  former's  small  stock  of 
tinned  provision  was  quite  finished.  At  a  rude 
inn,  bearing  the  sign  '  The  Riverina  Hotel,' 
Armitage  found  he  could  have  a  bed,  and 
stabling  for  his  horse. 

The  great  strain  he  had  been  under  since 
leaving  Sydney  was  in  itself  severe,  but  coming 
as  it  did  upon  a  man  not  yet  quite  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  illness  and  terrible  previous 
prostration,  it  was  strange  that  he  did  not 
suffer  a  complete  break-down.  Fortunately,  in 
addition  to  his  powerful  physique,  Nature  proved 
the  best  physician.  She  gave  him  sleep  for 
eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  from  this  long 
slumber  he  awoke  feeling  refreshed  and  strong. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  went  out  at  the  door  of 
the  *  Riverina  Hotel.' 

The  landlord  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
front,  smoking  gloomily,  as  is  the  wont  of  up- 
country  inn-keepers. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  lady  in  Deni- 
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liquin  at   present    called    "  The   Star    of   the 
South"?' 

The  man  withdrew  his  pipe,  looked  fixedly  at 
the  speaker,  then  became  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  his  right  foot,  at  the  centre  of  which 
he  ultimately  ejected  with  great  precision  a 
squirt  of  saliva. 

•  Wha-a-at  V  he  drawled. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  was  met  with 
a  negative. 

*  Has  there  been  no  one  singing  here  lately  V 
A  lady — a — a — friend  of  Mr.  Turner  of  Billi- 
bong?' 

1  Look  here,  you,  what's  your  name  V  demand- 
ed the  inn-keeper,  with  sudden  energy  and  an 
appearance  of  interest.  '  Armitage,  you  say — 
blowed  if  I  didn't  think  you  were  Montgomerie. 
She's  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Montgomerie,  up 
Taragong  way — came  out  from  England  to  join 
him,  but  went  off  with  another  chap  she  met  on 
board.' 

'  Where  is  she  staying  1  I  want  to  see  her 
about  something  important.  I  am  a  friend  of 
hers.' 
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<H'm,  ye  are,  are  ye?  Well,  Mr.  What's- 
your-name,  you'll  find  the  lady  at  Rosebank 
Cottage,  the  last  house  on  the  Echuca  Road. 
But  you'd  better  knock  before  going  in ;  for 
if  Turner's  there  he's  just  the  man  to  be  careless 
about  his  revolver,  and  let  it  go  off  accidental- 
like.' 

Arnritage  nodded  acknowledgment,  and 
walked  away  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door  said  that  her  mistress  was 
in. 

'  Tell  her  that  a  gentleman  is  anxious  to  see 
her  for  a  moment  or  two.' 

4  And  who  may  you  be,  pray  1  No  offence,  sir, 
but  it's  Mrs.  Turner's  orders  that  no  one  is  to  be 
admitted  unless  she  is  willing.' 

Armitage  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
quietly, 

'  My  name  is  Hew.' 

After  some  discussion,  which  he  faintly  heard, 
the  servant  returned  and  told  him  to  walk 
in. 

His    temples    throbbed,    and    there    was    a 
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rushing  sound  in  his  ears  and  a  mist  before 
his  eyes  as  he  passed  into  a  small,  low 
room,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  tall  female 
figure. 

1  Mona  P  he  cried,  passionately. 

Then,  hearing  no  response,  he  looked 
steadily  till  the  mist  cleared  away  from  his 
eyes. 

He  beheld  a  woman  looking  at  him  with  a 
half-startled,  half-astonished  air.  Tall  as  Mona, 
dark  as  she  was,  and  with  the  same  exquisitely 
delicate  pallor  of  face,  yet  to  Armitage  infinitely 
removed  from  the  woman  he  had  loved,  and  still 
loved  with  all  his  soul. 

1  What — what  is  this  V  he  muttered,  hoarsely, 
gazing  with  bewildered  eyes. 

'  I  think  it  is  I  who  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
question.  I  do  not  know  you — have  never  even, 
seen  you,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Pray  explain 
your  intrusion/ 

*  I  do  not  understand.     You  are  not  Mona.' 

f  I  see.  You  mistake  me  for  some  one 
you  know.  Am  I  very  like  the  woman  you  are 
seeking  V 
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*  Yes — yes — you  are  like ;  but  it  is  not  that. 
Forgive  me,  but  I  am  distracted  with  long  sor- 
row and  hopeless  confusion  now.  It  is  no  idle 
curiosity,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that 
makes  me  ask  you  if  you  will  answer  me  some 
questions,  which  I  would  otherwise  have  no 
right  to  ask.  Will  you  help  me,  for  I  am  in 
truth  in  dire  need  of  help  V 

Mrs.  Montgomerie,  or.  as  she  was  at  present 
called,  Mrs.  Turner,  saw  how  thoroughly  in 
earnest  her  interlocutor  was;  and  whether  it 
was  that  she  feared  what  this  terribly  agitated 
man  might  do,  or  what  might  happen  if  she  did 
not  get  him  out  of  the  house  before  Mr.  Turner 
came  in,  as  he  might  at  any  moment,  or  that  her 
womanly  heart  was  turned  to  pity,  at  any  rate 
she  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

'  Were  you — were  you — the  Mrs.  Montgom- 
erie who  came  out  to  this  country  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian V 

The  woman  flushed  deeply,  but  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

'  Were  there  any  other  ladies  on  board  with 
whom  Charles  Leith  was  intimate  V 
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f  He  must  be  mad,  this  man,'  she  thought, 
*  What  does  he  mean,  aud  who  is  Charles 
Leith  % — I  do  not  understand  you/  she  said. 

*  There  was  a  man  on  board  who  loved  you, 
was  there  not — a  man  called  Charles  V 

1  How  do  you  know  that  ?  What !  my  shame 
has  indeed  become  public  property  if  every 
stranger  knows  it !' 

*  Charles  and  Charles  Leith  are  one  and  the 
same.  Was  there  any  woman  on  board  in  the 
least  degree  resembling  you  V 

'  No,  no  one.     Why  do  you  ask  V 

'  Because  the  accursed  villain  seduced  my 
wife,  and  I  have  followed  him  from  Scotland, 
and  suffered  dreadful  agony  of  mind  and  body 
during  my  long  pursuit.  We  were  in  the  same 
boat  after  the  collision  of  the  two  ships,  for  the 
cutter  of  the  Australasian  picked  me  up.  When 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  tortured  me  by  telling 
me  of  the  way  he  had  treated  Mona,  and  of  the 
terrible  death  he  had  left  her  to  die  on  board  the 
burning  ship.' 

'  So  that  cowardly  villain  has  wrought  evil 
to  others  than  myself.     And,  yet,  how  could  it 
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he  otherwise?  Listen,  sir.  I  came  out  from 
home  in  the  Australasian  to  rejoin  my  husband, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two  years.  I  perhaps 
was  not  very  deeply  in  love  with  him,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  good  deal  older  than  myself,  but  also 
•a  somewhat  harsh  and  unsympathetic  man. 
My  parents  had  practically  forced  me  to  accept 
his  offer,  otherwise  I  should  never  have  married 
him.  But  gradually  this  man  Charles,  or 
Charles  Leith,  as  you  call  him,  became  extremely 
attentive  to  me,  and  withal  was  so  gentlemanly 
and  delicately  kind  that  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  that  I  discovered  what  a  power  he  could 
exercise  over  me.  I  swear  that  I  did  my  best  to 
resist  it,  and  I  know  that  he  made  me  yield  by 
the  exercise  of  a  horribly  potent  magnetic 
influence.  However,  helplessly  or  guiltily,  I 
yielded  to  his  wiles.  He  promised  to  marry  me 
as  soon  as  my  husband  gained  a  divorce,  but  I 
would  have  remained  true  to  him  with  or  with- 
out marriage.  I  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  first  by 
his  indifference  to  my  safety  at  the  time  of  the 
collision,  but  forgave  him.  Well,  when  I,  among 
others,  was  brought  safe  to  Sydney,  I  did  not  go 
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to  my  husband's  friends  in  the  country,  but  to 
an  hotel,  where  I  eagerly  hoped  to  get  news  of 
the  safety  of  the  boat  in  which  my  lover  was. 
If  no  word  had  come  within  another  week 
beyond  the  time  I  had  waited,  I  was  going  to 
have  rejoined  my  husband.  I  know  it  would 
have  been  inexcusable,  but  what  could  I,  help- 
less, without  friends  or  money,  do  ?  But  one  day, 
just  as  1  was  eagerly  reading  the  news  that  the 
cutter  had  been  picked  up,  there  came  a  tap  at 
my  door,  and  in  he  walked.  He  had  arrived 
the  night  before  from  Brisbane.  Fortunately 
he  had  money  with  him,  and  so  he  paid  my  bill, 
and  we  went  away.  The  money  was  soon 
gambled  and  lost,  and  at  Bathurst  I  had  to  sing 
at  a  low  drinking  place,  which  it  makes  me  sick 
to  think  of.  He  began  here  to  treat  me  brutal- 
ly, more  than  once  striking  me.  At  last  he  shot 
the  man  who  owned  the  saloon,  and  we  had  to 
fly.  I  won't  weary  you  with  all  that  happened, 
but  will  tell  you  how  we  parted.  We  had 
reached  a  small  town  called  Yass,  and  had,  as 
usual,  to  leave  it  before  long.  He  was  desper- 
ate for  money,  having  lost  everything,  but  the 
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night  before  we  left  he  gained  sufficient  gold  to 
enable  him  to   purchase    a    good   horse.     He 
would  have  ridden  off  and  left  me  then  but  that 
I  was  too  quick  for  him.     In  time  we  reached 
the  hamlet  of  Jugeong,  and  though  it  was  much 
divergent  from   the    road    to    Wagga-Wagga, 
whither  we  were  bound,  we  struck  South  along 
the  Tumut  River  to  get  to  a  place  called  Kian- 
dra,  away  down  among  the  hills — for  what  ob- 
ject I  do  not  know.     But  after  a  time  we  lost 
the  way.     Towards    evening  we  were    riding 
slowly  along  a  dry  river-bed,  when  suddenly 
from  the  shrub  near  flew  out  a  long  spear,  and 
then  another  and  another  in  quick  succession. 
The  natives  were  after  us.     Then  that  coward,, 
determined  to  save  himself  at  all  hazards,  strove 
to  thrust  me  from  the  now  galloping  horse,  but 
I  clung  to  him  for  dear  life.     At  last,  raising  his 
riding- whip,   he   struck   me   again    and    again 
across  the  wrists  till,  screaming  for  mercy,  I  was 
obliged  to  let  go.     I.  expected  to  be  killed  the 
next  moment,  as  I  found  myself  encompassed 
by  dark  figures,  but  an  old  man  came  forward 
and  asked,  in  broken  English,  if  the  rider  was 
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Masser  Hill  of  Yayook.  I  told  him  we  were 
strangers  from  Sydney,  and  neither  meant  nor 
had  ever  done  him  or  his  any  harm.  I  don't  know 
if  he  understood  me,  but  at  any  rate  he  spoke  to 
the  tribesmen  in  his  own  tongue,  evidently 
informing  them  that  they  had  attacked  the 
wrong  man.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  Hill 
had  done  them  some  cruel  wrong,  and  they  had 
determined  to  revenge  themselves.  Instead  of 
doing  me  any  harm,  they  took  me  with  them 
for  some  distance,  and  then  sent  me,  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  tribesmen,  along  the  Coubaragan- 
dra  Creek  until  I  reached  Tumut.  At  last,  after 
weary  journeying  across  country,  I  found  myself 
in  Wagga-Wagga,  and  face  to  face  with  Leith. 
He  laughed  in  my  face,  taunted  me,  and  then 
insulted  me  horribly,  ending  by  casting  me  off, 
and  not  even  giving  me  enough  to  pay  for  a 
night's  shelter  at  an  inn.  But  I  managed  to 
get  an  engagement  to  sing  at  a  brandy  saloon, 
and  I  had  only  appeared  once  when  Mr.  Turner 
(who  had  come  from  Deniliquin  on  business)  saw 
me  and  made  certain  proposals  which  I,  dis- 
graced and  homeless  as  I  was,  only  too  thankful- 
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ly  accepted.  There  !  you  have  my  story  in  full. 
So  you  see  your  wife  is  not  that  man's  only 
victim.' 

The  unfortunate  woman  had  uttered  all  this 
with  nervous  impetuosity,  but,  rapid  as  her  nar- 
ration had  been,  Armitage  only  gained  the  drift 
of  it,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  were  growing  mad 
from  doubt  and  horrible  dread. 

6  I  am  dazed,  and  can  take  in  but  little,'  he 
replied,  slowly,  J  and  now  I  can  only  see  one 
thing  clear — to  follow  Leith.' 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  was  just  about  to 
leave  the  room  when  Mrs.  Turner  came  close  to 
him  and  whispered  fiercely, 

1  Kill  him,  kill  him,  when  you  meet  him ;'  and 
then,  in  a  softer  and  more  pathetic  tone,  she 
added,  'And,  if  you  can,  have  pity  on  your 
unfortunate  wife  wherever  she  may  be.  Be 
assured  no  woman  falls  as  she  and  I  have  done 
without  fully  expiating  her  fault  in  agony  of 
both  mind  and  body.' 

Something  touched  Hew  acutely.  For  one 
thing,  this  unfortunate  woman  was  a  sister  of 
Mona  in  grief  and  shame. 
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'  Will  you  be  long  here  f  he  asked  j  '  forgive 
the  question,  but  I  have  a  reason.' 

'  God  knows  !  I  am  an  outcast  that  may  be 
told  to  go  at  any  moment.' 

Armitage  turned  round  and  saw  some  ink 
and  paper  on  a  table.  Sitting  down  at  the 
latter  he  wrote  a  brief  letter,  signed  it,  and  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Turner. 

'  If  ever  you  are  in  dire  need — and  at  once, 
if  you  wish  to  break  the  bondage  of  your  pre- 
sent life — go  to  this  person  in  Melbourne.  He 
is  my  agent,  and  will  both  give  you  funds  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  help  you  in  any  other  way 
you  may  suggest.' 

Armitage  left  at  once,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
gone  than  the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in 
a  passion  of  weeping  felt  that  even  now  the 
bondage  was  broken,  and  that  henceforth  she 
would  live  a  new  life — or  die. 

Before  another  hour  had  passed,  two  persons 
left  the  small  capital  of  Riverina — one  mounted 
and  the  other  in  a  buggy  driven  by  a  stable- 
lad.  The  latter  took  the  road  due  south  to 
Echuca,  the  first  township  across  the  Murray 
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on  the  Victorian  frontier.  The  former  rode  at 
a  long  swinging  gallop  north-eastward  to- 
wards the  junction  of  the  Billibong  and  Yanko 
Creeks. 

Armitage — for  it  was  he — had  forgotten 
nothing  that  might  be  of  service,  or  neglect  of 
which  might  prove  serious  in  his  rapidly  concen- 
trating pursuit.  Food  he  had  with  him,  both 
for  himself  and  horse,  and  the  latter  had  already 
been  so  well  supplied  that  it  was  quite  fresh 
again. 

Cooree  was  passed,  and  then  the  few  scattered 
log-houses  of  Jerilderie,  where  he  rested  through 
the  noon-heats.  Before  sundown  he  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  scouring  across  the  thinly- 
wooded  country  through  which  the  rough 
track  led.  At  moonrise  he  saw  on  his  left  the 
great  stretch  of  narrow  lagoons  known  as 
Lake  Urana,  in  the  middle  of  which  gleamed 
the  reflected  image  of  the  dull-golden  orb. 
The  herons,  egrets,  spoon-bills,  black  swans, 
and  other  birds  made  strange]  and  hoarse  noises 
as  they  were  disturbed  by  the  beat  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  in  full  gallop,  and  even  in  his  brooding 
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excitement  Armitage  felt  the  desolate  wildness 
of  the  scene. 

Later  on  he  passed  through  a  tract  weirder 
still — a  great  stretch  of  gum-tree  forest  ex- 
tending to  about  thirty  miles,  over  which  a 
bush-fire  had  long  ago  swept  with  such  speed 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  trees  had  sur- 
vived, or  rather  had  remained  standing.  White- 
stemmed,  with  the  bark  every  here  and  there 
trailing  downward  or  hanging  from  the  barren, 
leafless,  and  branchless  boughs,  the  scene  was 
one  of  extremest  melancholy.  Every  fifth  or 
sixth  dead,  erect,  giant  was  partially  phos- 
phorescent, owing  to  a  luminous  fungus  that 
grew  close  to  the  trunk  in  broad  splatches 
There  was  absolutely  no  life  in  this  dead  forest 
— neither  bird  nor  insect  flew  or  fluttered  amid 
the  whitely  gleaming  boughs,  and  no  insects 
save  those  which  fatten  upon  dry  rottenness  had 
their  being  in  the  sapless  debris  that  littered  the 
ground.  The  moon  shone  between  the  bare 
trunks  as  between  the  pillars  of  ruined  temples 
in  some  nameless  city  of  the  immemorial  past. 
In  the  shadow  the  gaunt,  stiff  boughs  had  a 
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ghastly  appearance,  as  if  titanic  waving  arms 
had  been  petrified  in  the  very  throes  of  some 
great  agony. 

On — on — through  the  night  and  morning 
Armitage  rode  :  then,  later  on,  across  streams, 
over  plains,  through  belts  of  outlying  forest, 
and,  finally,  through  the  bush  proper,  till  at 
last  on  the  third  morning  he  saw  the  gleam 
of  sunrise  upon  the  white  tents  of  the  then 
capital  of  the  miners. 

As  he  reached  the  outlying  portion  of  Wagga- 
Wagga  a  man  lunged  heavily  across  the  rough 
road,  evidently  intoxicated.  The  latter  was 
nearly  run  over,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  spring 
aside. 

His  pale  face,  flushed  a  little  with  drink,  had 
grown  ghastly  in  the  morning  light.  Armitage 
saw  the  figure  in  front  of  him,  but  had  only 
time  to  swerve  aside  without  seeing  the  man's 
face.  If  he  had  even  looked  back,  he  would 
inevitably  have  recognised  the  pallid  face  of 
Charles  Leith. 

'Curse  it!  he's  followed  me  here,  after  all,' 
muttered  the  latter,  with  white,  quivering  lips* 
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4  Fool,  fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  settled  him 
that  time  in  the  cutter.  He'll  be  the  death  of 
me  yet.  There  was  murder  in  his  face  as  he 
rode  past.' 

Sobered  by  the  shock  of  meeting  his  enemy, 
Leith  went  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
broken-down  log-house  which  he  shared  with 
one  or  two  men.  One  of  these  owned  a  horse, 
and  it  was  for  this  animal  that  Leith  returned, 
not  entertaining  a  second  thought  of  regret 
at  despoiling  even  a  comrade.  Before  saddling 
and  bridling  it,  he  cautiously  entered  the  house, 
and,  noting  that  its  inmates  were  sound  asleep 
in  their  opossum  rugs  on  the  floor,  he  replen- 
ished his  stock  of  revolver  cartridges,  appro- 
priated another  comrade's  flask  and  a  heavy 
horsewhip,  and  then  scribbled  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  '  Gone  to  Melbourne — will  make  it  right 
some  day.' 

He  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Melbourne, 
but  he  left  this  message  on  the  chance  that 
Armitage  might  be  again  deceived,  and  put  on 
the  wrong  track.  He  meant  to  make  his  way 
back  to  Sydney,  thence  to  sail  to  San  Francisco 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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But  already  Armitage  had  learned  where 
Leith  slept,  the  inspector  of  the  mounted  police 
happening  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  '  Good 
Fortune '  as  he  rode  up,  and  willing  to  give  the 
information. 

Without  taking  a  moment's  rest,  exhausted 
as  were  both  man  and  horse,  Armitage  turned 
and  rode  in  the  direction  of  'the  third  last 
house  on  the  Houlohan  Road' — the  same  he 
had  just  traversed. 
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AT  LAST. 


As  Armitage  neared  the  house  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  he  caught  sight  of  a  horseman 
rapidly  disappearing  towards  the  ford  across 
the  Murrumbidgee.  But  he  paid  little  attention 
to  this  early  traveller,  having  all  his  attention 
concentrated  on  the  house,  wherein  he  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  at  last  confront  his  mortal  enemy. 
This  time  there  would  be  no  mistake. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  dismounted  and 
fastened  his  horse :  then,  with  his  riding- 
whip,  gave  a  loud  tap.  That  he  was  heard  by 
those  within  was  clear  from  a  deep  curse, 
accompanying  an  invitation  to  'shove  his 
corpse  in/ 
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He  saw  two  men  lying  huddled  up  in  greasy, 
dirty  rugs,  but  neither  of  them  the  man  he 
sought.  Looking  eagerly  round,  he  noticed 
that  there  was  no  second  room  or  attic,  and 
also  that  there  was  no  other  exit  than  by  the 
door. 

*  Is  Charles  Leith  not  here  V 

'  Can't  you  see  for  yourself?'  grumbled  one 
of  the  men,  savagely.  '  Who  the  mischief  is 
Charles  Leith  ?  I  don't  know  him.  And  who 
may  you  bef 

1 1  want  to  see  him  about  something.  I  know 
that  he  sleeps  here  when  he  has  returned  from 
the  gambling  hells.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,  you  must  mean  Charlie  Jackson. 
Is  Charles  Leith  another  of  his  names !  He 
was  last  known  as  Charles  when  he  hooked  it 
from  Sydney  with  the  "  Star  of  the  South."  ' 

'  Shut  up,  you  fool,'  muttered  his  companion, 
very  audibly ;  *  how  do  you  know  this  ain't  a 
mosquito  V 

A  mosquito  was  digger  slang  for  a  member  of 
the  police.  Armitage  by  chance  knew  this, 
and  replied  at  once  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  police,  and  that  it  was  on  a  wholly 
private  matter  he  wanted  to  see  the  man  they 
called  Jackson. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  men  had  lazily  risen, 
and,  just  as  Armitage  stopped  speaking,  his 
eyes  caught  sight  of  the  piece  of  paper  left  by 
Leith. 

i  By  George  !  look  here,  Jim  !  Banged  if 
Jacky  ain't  vamoosed,  and  if  he  ain't  taken  my 
revolver  and  your  riding-whip.' 

'If  he  has  taken  my  riding-whip,  he  must 
have  had  a  horse,  and  he  sold  his  three  nights 
ago  after  that  euchre  flurry  we  had.  Wait  a 
minute  V  and  the  man  hastily  ran  out  to  the 
shed  where  he  had  kept  his  horse.  He  returned 
blaspheming  horribly,  and  uttering  foulest  im- 
precations on  his  late  comrade. 

'He  can't  be  long  gone,  though,  as  I  can  see 
in  the  stable.' 

*  What  does  he  say  in  that  bit  o'  paper, 
Tomf 

1  Why,  that  he's  gone  to  Melbourne,  and  that 
he'll  make  it  up  to  us  some  other  time.' 

1  Blast  him !  I'll  make  up  to  him  with  some 
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cold  steel  or  a  lead  pill  on  the  next  time  we 
meet.  Lend  me  that  horse  o'  yourn,  Mr.  What's- 
yer-name,  and  I'll  run  him  down  for  all  his 
start.' 

'Which  is  the  track  for  Melbourne?'  asked 
Armitage,  eagerly,  taking  no  notice  of  the  man's 
request. 

*  Are  you  a-goin'  arter  him  in  earnest  ? ' 

'  In  bitter  earnest.' 

1  Then  I  tell  you  what :  in  my  opinion  he's 
goin'  the  opposite  direction ;  he's  not  the  man 
to  let  you  know  where  he's  off  to.  I  guess  he's 
either  off  Deniliquin  way,  or  up  by  Yass  and 
Goulburn  to  Sydney.' 

'Where  would  a  rider  be  going  to  if  he 
crossed  the  fordf  asked  Hew,  with  sudden 
excitement. 

'  Why,  either  straight  up  along  Houlohan's 
Creek,  and  then  across  the  plains  northward, 
but  this  Jackson  would  never  attempt  unless  he 
was  mad.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  to 
Jugeong  and  Yass,  and  Goulburn  and  Sydney. 
Why  do  you  ask  V 

'Because,    just   as    I   came  here,    I   saw   a 
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horseman  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  the 
ford.' 

*  Did  ye  see  the  horse  ?  What  was  it 
like?' 

4  Yes — it  was  unmistakable — a  bright  chest- 
nut with  a  great  splatch  of  white  along  the  left 
flank  and  leg/ 

'  Then,  by  Jupiter,  it  was  Jackson  you  saw, 
and  he's  off  by  the  Sydney  and  not  the  Mel- 
bourne Road.' 

Without  another  word  Armitage  sprang  into 
the  saddle,  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  ford,  crossing  which,  he  dashed  forward  to 
the  right,  reckless  of  the  endurance  to  which  his 
horse  and  himself  might  have  to  be  put.  By  noon 
he  reached  a  rough  wayside  inn,  and  stopped 
for  a  minute  to  inquire  if  a  horseman  had 
recently  passed  that  way.  The  owner  was 
having  his  siesta,  and  he  was  with  difficulty 
disturbed,  but  at  last  he  came  to  the  door, 
cursing  the  furnace-heat  that  was  blazing 
everywhere. 

1  A  rider  ?  I  don't  know.  It's  too  hot  to  do 
or  notice  any  think.' 
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*  Did  a  horseman  not  stop  here  V 

1  Mebbee  he  did  and  mebbee  he  didn't.  Are 
you  for  anything  to  drink;  or  do  you  want 
shelter  till  sundown !  No !  Well,  then,  good 
day ;'  and  with  this  the  door  was  slammed,  and 
Armitage  was  left  no  resource  but  to  continue  his 
journey  or  rest  under  whatever  shade  he  could 
get.  By  sundown,  much  exhausted  by  the 
dreadful  heat,  he  reached  Jugeong.  •  No,'  he 
was  told,  '  no  traveller  had  stopped  at  the  inn, 
or  passed  through  the  hamlet,  for  three  days 
past.' 

'  I  wonder  if  he  has  diverged  from  the  route, 
or  if  I  passed  him  somewhere,'  mused  Armitage, 
but  of  course  vainly.  He  had  only  passed  one 
man,  a  stockman,  and  it  was  this  very  indi- 
vidual who,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  came  into 
the  one-roomed  inn  and  awoke  Hew  by  the 
crash  of  the  saddle  as  it  was  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

'Hillo!  ain't  you  the  man  as  thundered  by 
me  on  horseback  two  hours  a  gone  V 

1  Yes,  I  remember  passing  you.' 

'Were  you  after  a  party  V 
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4  Yes,'  answered  Hew,  eagerly ;  '  why  do  you 
ask?' 

'  Well,  just  afore  you  corned  up,  I  seed  a  man 
in  front  o'  me  turn  round  his  horse  from  the  road 
an'  cut  into  the  bush.  I  thought,  perhaps,  he 
was  one  o'  the  gentlemen  o'  the  road.  Well, 
you  flurried  past  me,  givin'  me  a  look  as  ef 
you'd  like  ter  have  swallered  me.  When  you 
were  out  o'  sight,  I  tied  my  horse  to  a  bough  and 
clambered  up  a  blue-gum,  and  there,  as  sure  as 
hookey,  I  seed  the  same  man  gallopin'  hard  back 
along  the  road  ee'd  come.  He  kept  on  till  he 
came  to  the  bend  where  a  track  branches  off  by 
the  Tumut,  an'  then  I  lost  sight  o'  him.' 

1  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you 
for  your  information.  That  man  is  a  scoundrel 
beyond  description,  but  I  want  to  hear  some- 
thing from  him  first  before  I  kill  him.  Where 
do  you  come  to  after  following  the  course  of  the 
Tumut  r 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  these  parts,'  replied  the 
man,  evidently  regretting  that  he  had  said  so 
much.  'Probably  he's  made  for  Kiandra,  for 
from  there  he  can  branch  off  in  fifty  directions. 
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It  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack/ 

As  speed  was  now  everything  to  Armitage, 
he  sought  the  landlord  to  see  if  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  come  to  about  a  fresh  horse. 
The  man  agreed  to  let  him  have  his  own,  a 
powerful  roan,  in  exchange  for  Armitage's 
bay  and  ten  guineas,  a  proposal  to  which  the 
latter,  having  first  seen  the  roan,  willingly 
acceded. 

The  moon  shone  brilliantly  clear  as,  freshly 
mounted,  Hew  dashed  swiftly  back  along  the 
road  he  had  so  lately  traversed.  By  midnight 
he  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Tumut  and  Mur- 
rumbidgee.  When  the  sunrise  burned  above 
the  summit  of  Mount  Majongbury,  he  was 
within  five  miles  of  the  small  township  of 
Tumut.  Here  he  learned  that,  not  long  before 
his  arrival,  a  horseman  had  exchanged  his  horse 
for  a  fresh  one,  and  had  galloped  away  at  once 
by  the  rough  bush-track  that  led  to  Kiandra. 
Armitage  gave  himself  and  his  horse  an  hour's 
rest,  and  then  started  again  in  pursuit. 

By  the  early  afternoon  he  reached  Kiandra 
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and  there  he  heard  that  the  man  he  was  pur- 
suing had  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
noon.  Before  leaving  he  had  got  ample  in- 
structions as  to  finding  his  way  across  the 
Murray  into  some  of  the  inhabited  districts  of 
Gippsland.  From  Kiandra,  Armitage  went, 
after  some  food  and  rest.  The  country  became 
wild  and  mountainous.  On  the  left  he  saw  the 
flat  mass  of  Table-Top  looming  large  in  the 
moonlight,  and  far  away  to  the  right  the  great 
shoulder  of  Big  Bogong.  The  gum-covered 
ranges  were  like  waves  on  an  ocean  of  pri- 
meval forest.  Then  the  ban*en  slopes  of  Bald 
Hill  were  passed,  and  the  roan  galloped  stead- 
ily along  the  bases  of  the  ranges  till  Hew  saw 
before  him  the  stream  he  was  looking  for,  the 
Gungarling  Creek.  This  led  into  the  Snowy 
River,  a  mere  streamlet  here,  so  close  to  its 
source  in  the  wild  solitude  and  desolation  of 
the  Australian  Alps.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Snowy  River,  he  found  himself  among  great 
mountainous  ranges,  clad  gloomily  with  dark 
sassafras  and  darker  blue-gum.  There  was  an 
absolute  stillness,  as  if  Death  or  Sleep  had  here 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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their  earthly  abode  of  silence.  Mount  Kosciu- 
sko towered  in  front,  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  in  the  growing  light  of  dawn.  Beyond 
was  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Ram's  Head,  rising  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet.  Pinnabar 
caught  the  flush  of  day  from  off  the  shoulder  of 
the  Ram's  Head,  and  later,  the  Pilot,  Forest 
Hill,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Cobbords. 

The  scene  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  and 
Armitage,  half-unconsciously,  noted  that  no- 
where had  he  seen  anything  more  impressive 
and  magnificent. 

As  he  descended  into  the  valley  he  found 
that  he  had  left  the  bush  behind  him  and  that 
he  was  now  in  the  magical  fern-tree  country. 
Anything  more  lovely  than  the  sunlight  illumin- 
ing these  fern-tree  glades  he  had  never  seen. 

The  scrub  was  not  nearly  so  thick  as  further 
into  Gippsland,- and  he  was  able  to  ride  along 
with  considerable  ease.  The  laughing-jack- 
asses gurgled  and  screamed;  the  lyre-bird 
mocked  the  various  feathered  kind  with  delicate 
exactness,  breaking  at  times  into  its  own  sweet 
song ;  the  whip-birds  cracked ;  the  bower-birds 
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kept  up  a  clucking  sound  round  their  wonderful 
habitations;  and  over  all  birled  the  intense 
pr-r-r-r-r  of  the  tree-locusts.  Along  a  great 
tree-fern  bough  lay  a  huge  monitor,  or,  as  this 
giant  lizard  is  called  by  the  colonists,  an  iguana, 
its  length  of  five  feet  gleaming  yellowly  in  the 
early  sunlight.  Rare  orchids  hung  on  the  trees, 
magnolias  filled  the  air  with  heavy  scent. 
Everywhere  was  life — a  multiplicity  of  animal, 
insect,  and  plant  life,  to  be  equalled  nowhere 
save  in  the  forests  of  Brazil. 

At  a  distance  Armitage  heard  that  sweetest 
mystery  of  the  Australian  sub-tropical  forests — 
the  tolling  of  the  bell-birds.  The  soft,  silvery 
toll,  chiming  at  intervals  through  the  woodland 
distances,  brought  a  vision  of  home  to  him — a 
calm,  autumnal  Sabbath  day  with  Mona  by  his 
side,  and  the  church  bells  ringing  faintly  along 
the  gorse-clad  slopes  of  the  Sidlaws. 

But  in  a  moment  all  visions,  all  knowledge  of 
the  strangeness  and  beauty  around  him,  passed 
out  of  his  mind. 

There,  not  fifty  yards  away  from  the  slight 
rising  on  which   his  horse  had  mounted,  was 

Q2 
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another  horse  fastened  by  the  bridle  to  a  sweep- 
ing fern-frond.  Beneath  the  tree  itself  lay 
Charles  Leith  sound  asleep,  so  sound  as  to 
suggest  the  stupor  of  extreme  fatigue.  A 
strange  exultation  possessed  Hew.  His  revenge 
was  at  hand,  and  the  truth  was  about  to  be 
made  known  to  him  at  last. 

He  did  not  hurry,  but  leisurely  dismounted 
and  secured  his  horse.  As  he  walked  forward, 
creeping  at  times  when  the  tangled  under- 
growth became  too  dense,  his  steed  whinnied  to 
its  companion,  which  shrilly  answered  it. 

Leith  stirred,  but  did  not  awake. 

Armitage  walked  close  up,  and  stood  looking 
at  him  a  long  while.  Was  this  man  here,  lying 
so  helpless,  really  the  devil  he  had  proved  him- 
self to  be?  He  looked  strangely  innocent, 
pathetically  human  in  his  deep  slumber.  In 
a  short  time  these  fern-tree  leaves  would  be 
stained  red  with  his  life-blood ;  what  would 
become  of  that  treacherous,  tigerish  soul  I  The 
magnetism  of  the  human  gaze,  if  not  so  strong 
over  men  as  over  animals,  is  strong  enough  at 
almost  all  times,  when  intently  concentrated,  to 
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pierce  through  the  numbness  of  sleep.  Doubly 
so  when  the  gazer  is  possessed  of  strong  will, 
and  animated  by  such  intensity  of  emotion  as 
was  Armitage. 

Leith's  eyelids  quivered,  and  then  uplifted. 
Dazed  with  the  sunlit  expanse  of  blue  sky,  the 
eyes  at  first  had  the  expression  of  those  of  a 
somnambulist  or  an  opium-eater.  When  this 
passed  away  there  came  a  look  into  them  that 
reminded  Hew  of  a  long-past  incident — the 
rabbit  hunted  by  a  stoat  in  the  woods  of  Fimie. 
There  had  come  over  the  bush  one  of  those 
strange  lulls,  more  frequent  and  more  startling 
than  in  the  tropical  or  semi-tropical  forests  of 
any  other  country.  Not  a  parrot,  not  a  cocka- 
too shrilled  discordantly ;  the  bell-birds  had 
ceased  tolling;  the  lyre-bird  no  longer  fluted 
its  wild,  sweet  mockery.  Even  the  tree-locusts 
had  for  a  little  desisted  from  their  piercing 
jubilation.  Absolute  silence,  as  if  the  time  were 
mid-noon  instead  of  early  morning,  reigned 
throughout  the  fern  forest.  Suddenly  a  horrid 
scream  rang  through  the  aisles  of  sweeping  fronds. 
A  single  scream,  but   full  of  horror,  a   dread, 
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an  extremity  of  despair  that  no  wild  outburst 
of  shrieks  could  have  surpassed.  It  was  like 
the  yell  of  a  condemned  spirit. 

Charles  Leith  had  been  awakened  by  the 
intense  gaze  of  his  enemy,  and,  though  he  saw 
before  him  only  a  man  with  folded  arms,  clasp- 
ing in  his  hands  neither  knife  nor  pistol,  he 
knew  that  his  hour  had  come.  Then  it  was 
that  there  rang  through  the  forest  that  horrid 
scream  of  mingled  dread  and  despair. 

In  Armitage's  worn,  stern  face,  in  his  fierce, 
unflinching  eyes,  Leith  read  his  sentence  of 
death,  and  knew  that  at  last  the  game  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  adversary. 

But  as  he  looked,  a  cowering,  abject  object,, 
upon  the  strangely  subdued  wrath  of  the  man 
before  him,  a  throb  of  desperate  hope  stirred  in 
his  heart.  There  was  one  chance,  if  only  he 
could  quickly  enough  seize  the  opportunity. 
But  at  the  moment  he  was  paralysed. 

Suddenly  he  grovelled  on  the  ground,  crawl- 
ing slowly  forward  like  a  beaten  hound. 

'  Mercy,  mercy/  he  moaned.  '  You  are  a 
man !  give  me  at  least  a  chance  for  my  life. 
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Do  not  be  a  coward,  and  murder  me  in  cold 
blood  P 

*  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  cowardice  and  mur- 
der, Charles  Leith.  A  worse  coward  and  traitor 
than  you  never  defiled  God's  earth.  A  mur- 
derer you  are,  a  murderer  of  soul  and  body. 
You  have  murdered  my  wife,  though  it  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  done  so  by  the 
knife  than  by  agony  of  the  spirit;  you  have 
murdered  my  soul,  for  you  have  slain  all  belief 
and  hope;  you  have  murdered,  or  done  your 
best  to  murder,  the  unfortunate  woman  who 
had  the  deadly  ill-fortune  to  meet  you. on  board 
the  vessel  you  came  out  in;  and  God  knows 
what  all  of  evil  you  have  done.  Murderer,  dog, 
your  hour  has  come  at  last.  As  you  have  done 
unto  others,  so  be  it  unto  you.' 

Armitage  ceased  speaking,  but  still  made  no 
motion.  Leith  grovelled,  moaning  for  mercy — 
white,  ghastly,  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

A  laughing-jackass  on  a  stringy-bark  close  at 
hand  began  gurgling  out  a  peal  of  unnatural 
laughter,  ending  in  sounds  of  frantic  strangula- 
tion.   Leith  shuddered.    To  him,  the  scoffer  and 
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infidel,  this  bird  seemed  a  demon  prophesying 
woe. 

*  Charles  Leith,  where  is  my  wife  V 

Hew  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  suppressed 
emotion,  but  as  imperatively  as  a  god  might  to 
a  satyr. 

? 1  never  killed  her — I  swear  it !  God  is  my 
witness,  I  never  urged  her  to  leave  her  home, 
or  had  anything  directly  to  do  therewith.  I, 
and  I  alone,  am  the  person  who  forged  your 
cheque,  and  I  got  the  man  Murdoch  to  cash 
it  for  me.  Hew  Armitage,  listen  to  me  !  Wait 
one  moment !  one  moment !  Curse  you  !  curse 
you !'  he  gasped,  as  Armitage  forced  him  back 
against  a  mound  of  fern-leaves,  and  slowly 
intensified  his  vice-like  grasp.  '  Let  me  have 
one  moment  to  die !'  he  hoarsely  prayed. 

Seeing  that  a  momentary  respite  was  granted, 
he  took  breath,  and  supplicated  again. 

'  If  I  confess  all,  and  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
innocent  of  your  wife's  departure  from  home, 
will  you  spare  me  my  life  V 

'Murderer  and  liar,  your  hour  has  come, 
whatever  you  may  say.     Speak,  and  tell  me  of 
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what  you  are  guilty — but  do  not  hope  for  mercy. 
With  these  hands  I  shall  force  the  tigerish  soul 
out  of  your  body — by  these  hands  you  shall  die, 
though  by  the  act  my  own  soul  passed  into 
undying  death V 

*  I  am  innocent — innocent — I  swear  it  before 
the  God  whom  I  have  so  often  offended,  and 
whom  I  have  at  last  to  meet.  Hew  Armitage, 
did  you  never  guess  who  I  am  1  I  am  not 
Charles  Leith,  but  Charles  Cameron — Mona's 
brother!' 

Armitage  gave  a  start,  and  drew  back  a  step 
or  two.  In  a  moment,  without  further  words, 
and  on  the  information  of  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  an  unscrupulous  liar,  he  realised  that  lie 
had  listened  to  the  truth.  He  knew  at  last  the 
origin  of  the  vague  likeness  to  some  one  else  he 
had  often  noticed  in  Leith,  and  in  a  great  burst 
of  light  there  came  home  to  him  an  absolute 
understanding  of  all  that  had  puzzled  him  in 
the  early  days  of  Leith's  appearance  on  the 
scene.  He  had  known  of  the  existence  of  the 
brother  and  of  his  forgeries,  but  he  had  never 
spoken  to  Mona  about  him,  and  had,  when  he 
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thought  of  him  at  all,  imagined  him  either  dead 
or  resident  in  some  far-distant  colony. 

Leith  noticed  the  effect  of  his  announcement, 
and  went  on  eagerly. 

'Yes,  I  am,  indeed,  her  unworthy  brother — 
of  whom  you  have  of  course  heard.  Mona 
always  loved  me,  and  tried  to  shield  me.  When 
I  turned  up  at  Firnie,  I  told  her  she  must  help 
me,  or  1  should  disgrace  myself  and  her  again. 
She  tried  to  persuade  me  to  get  away  before  I 
should  be  recognised,  but  I  had  changed  so 
much  that  I  was  not  frightened  of  being  found 
by  anyone  interested.  By  watching  her  I 
found  out  the  secret  of  the  escritoire,  and  by 
abstracting  some  letters  and  accounts,  which  I 
subsequently  returned,  I  made  myself  perfect  in 
forging  your  signature.  I  was  even  indiscreet 
enough  to  write  it  one  day  on  the  white  table 
in  the  little  summer-house — though  I  returned 
the  same  evening  and  rubbed  it  out.  Ultimately 
Mona  knew  of  what  I  had  been  guilty,  but  she 
had  beforehand  sworn  solemnly  not  to  betray 
me — and  you  know  how  reverentially  she  always 
kept  her  word.     I  soon  found  out  how  your  and 
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the  detective's  suspicions  went,  and  by  many 
ways  I  misled  you  and  others.  I  hoped  to 
make  more  out  of  you  before  I  left  again.  On 
the  day  Mona  left  home  I  thought  of  trying  to 
force  her  to  bring  me  something  by  exercise  of 
magnetic  influence — but  for  my  pains  I  only 
learned  of  her  flight.  Of  that  flight  I  to  this 
day  know  nothing  more  than  yourself,  if  as 
much.  But  I  saw  my  opportunity  then,  and  I 
seized  it.  The  note  you  found  in  the  escritoire 
was  a  forgery.  1  put  it  there  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  The  letter  I  sent  you  from  the 
A  ustralasian  was  a  lie ;  so  was  all  I  told 
you  when  we  were  both  near  death  in  the 
cutter.  The  letter  I  sent  you  in  Sydney,  as 
from  Mona,  was  a  forgery.  All  this  I  confess, 
praying  you  to  have  mercy  on  a  miserable  man. 
Do  not  send  my  sin-burdened  soul  into  eternity 
only  to  meet  certain  perdition  !' 

'  Use  no  hypocritical  jargon  to  me,  Charles 
Cameron.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you 
for  what  you  are  1  Devil !  have  you  not  all  the 
same  destroyed  our  joint  lives — Mona's  and 
mine  ?     Did  you  not  blast  her  reputation  by  the 
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vile  calumnies  you  spread  abroad  and  caused  to 
be  published  ?  Have  you  not  ruined  me  1  Have 
you  not  murdered  all  happiness  for  me  or  mine  ? 
No,  Charles  Cameron,  brother  though  you  be  of 
the  human  being  whom  I  loved  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  you  shall  have  no  mercy.  Have 
you  anything  else  to  say? — for  you  have  not 
another  minute  to  live.'  • 

'  Yes,  Hugh  Armitage,  I  have  one  thing  to 
say.  Firstly,  to  tell  you  that  I  hate  and  loathe 
you  still,  and  that  if  I  could  work  you  further 
evil  I  would !  Stop !  hear  me  out !  And 
secondly,  I  have  to  ask  why  you  do  not  ques- 
tion me  as  to  whether  I  know  Mona  to  be  living 
or  not  f 

*  What  do  you  know  f — speak — be  quick !' 

1  Mona,  your  wife  and  my  sister,  is  dead.  She 
died  four  months  ago.' 

i  This  is  another  lie — to  gain  time,  I  suppose,' 
said  Hew,  with  a  fierce  sneer. 

*  It  may  be  a  lie  for  all  I  know,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  it  would  be  worth  anyone's  while 
to  print  a  lie  for  no  object.  This  slip  of  paper, 
cut  from  the  death-announcement  column  in  a 
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Melbourne  paper  I  saw  at  Wagga-Wagga,  will 
bring  you  a  double  conviction — firstly,  that 
your  wife  never  came  to  Australia  with  me ; 
and,  secondly,  that  your  last  three  or  four 
months'  trip  has  been  undertaken  in  vain,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  drew  forth  a 
battered  pocket-book,  and,  taking  from  it  a 
piece  torn  from  a  newspaper,  he  handed  it  to 
Armitage.  There,  in  terrible  matter-of-fact  type,, 
he  read  the  announcement  of  his  wife's  death. 

Stunned  with  grief  and  horror  at  his  bitter 
fortune,  this  was  the  moment  on  which  his  ad- 
versary had  calculated,  and  on  which  his  only 
chance  for  life  depended. 

With  utmost  swiftness  Leith — or  rather  Cam- 
eron— whipped  his  revolver  from  his  belt,  and 
fired  straight  at  Armitage's  face.  He  saw  the 
upwhirled  arms  of  his  enemy  as  he  staggered 
back,  but  he  did  not  wait  to  see  if  his  shot  had 
been  fatal.  Snapping  the  bridle  in  two  in  his 
wild  haste,  he  sprang  on  to  his  horse  and  dashed 
through  the  fern  at  a  speed  that  would  have 
been  reckless  if  it  had  not  been  impelled  by  the 
fear  of  death. 
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Thus,  after  all,  was  Hew  Armitage  baulked 
of  his  revenge.  He  had  suffered  terribly,  he 
had  pursued  a  vain  hope  for  thousands  of  miles, 
he  had  clung  at  last  to  the  thought  of  retribu- 
tion— only  to  end  in  this,  the  escape  of  the  man 
he  had  sworn  to  kill,  and  the  gaining  of  a  piece 
of  torn  paper  that  told  him  that  Mona  had  died 
months  ago  under  his  own  roof. 

His  forehead  had  been  only  grazed  by  the 
bullet  from  Leith's  revolver,  but  he  was  stunned 
for  a  few  moments.  He  made  no  effort  at  pur- 
suit. For  a  time  he  stood  with  his  hands  hang- 
ing straight  down,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  eyes 
aflame  with  anguish.  No  tears  came  to  relieve 
that  poor,  agonised  man.  He  was  old  now — 
grown  old  in  grief.  If  only  he  could  die  !  But, 
alas  !  death  does  not  come  simply  because  of  a 
broken  heart. 

After  a  time,  his  knees  tottered  and  his  arms 
were  flung  above  his  head  as  if  in  imprecation 
and  horror  of  the  calm,  untroubled  sky  above 
him.  Then  he  swayed  forward,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  wildly  shouting  out  in  a  hoarse,  choking 
voice, 
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<  There  is  no  God  !' 

A  few  days  later,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  : — 

'Yesterday  the  Macedon  left  Hobson's  Bay 
with  an  average  number  of  passengers,  in  addi- 
tion, to  an  exceptionally  heavy  instalment  of 
wool.  This  is  this  fine  vessel's  fifth  return  trip 
from  Melbourne  to  London,  and  Captain  Woods 
hopes  to  be  as  lucky  in  having  a  quick  passage 
as  he  has  been  heretofore.  Among  the  saloon 
passengers  were  Mr.  M'Gubin,  late  Mayor  of 
Ballarat ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joyce,  of  Toorack  ;  Mr. 
Edmonston,  of  the  Government  Staff;  and  Mr. 
Hew  Armitage,  some  particulars  of  whose  sad 
story  have  recently  fouud  their  way  into  the 
papers.  Sorrow  and  suffering  have  turned  Mr. 
Armitage's  dark  hair  to  white,  and  the  one  or 
two  friends  who  knew  him  in  Scotland  were 
hardly  able  to  recognise  their  acquaintance  of 
old  days.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MARY  M'lAN'S  CHARGE. 

Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  Mary  M'lan 
received  news  of  the  death  of  Mona  Armitage. 

Three,  nine,  twelve  years  went  past,  and 
made  little  change  at  Loch  Ranza,  or  upon  the 
strange,  silent  woman  whom  all  the  villagers 
respected,  but  whom  they  also  held  in  a  rever- 
ential awe  that  precluded  familiarity.  Mary 
M'lan  had  grown  a  little  greyer  and  more  hag- 
gard, and  in  her  eyes  there  was  oftener  that 
strange,  doubtfully  questioning  look  which  is 
to  be  perceived  in  the  gaze  of  those  in  whom 
the  spirit  dominates  the  body.  Stern  as  she 
was  in  her  outward  manner  to  strangers,  jealous 
as  she  was  of  the  slightest  attention  to  Lora  on 
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the  part  of  those  with  whom  she  was  unfamiliar, 
to  the  child  she  was  ever  gentle  and  loving, 
firm  where  firmness  was  called  for,  and  so  en- 
twined herself  round  the  heart  of  Mona's  little 
daughter  that  the  child  simply  idolised  her. 
While  very  young  she  had  led  a  healthy,  open- 
air  life,  joyous  as  the  birds  she  used  to  shout  to, 
or  as  the  frisky  lambs  she  was  wont  to  invite 
to  join  her  in  her  play;  and  while  still  little 
more  than  an  infant  Mary  took  her  down  to  the 
warm  summer  sea  and  taught  her  to  swim.  She 
was  allowed  to  become  the  delight  of  the  fisher- 
men, and  the  object  of  adoration  of  all  the 
youngsters  of  the  locality,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  her  tenth  birthday  that  Mary  consented  to 
let  her  go  for  a  sail  in  one  of  the  fishing  smacks. 
Too  well  she  knew  the  treacherousness  of  that 
element  which  had  already  caused  her  such 
bitter  loss,  and  Lora  she  always  felt  to  be  a 
sacred  charge.  But  when  once  that  irrepressible 
lassie  had,  with  her  fascinating  prettiness  of 
appeal,  won  over  Mrs.  M'lan's  consent,  Lora  did 
not  stop  with  one  experience,  but  gradually 
became  such  a  good  sailor,  and  took  such  evident 
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delight  in  sailing,  and  gained  so  much  physical 
vigour,  that  Mary  became  reconciled,  though 
never  easy,  while  her  darling  was  away.  After 
her  seventh  year,  seeing  how  quick  the  little 
one  was  with  what  she  had  been  taught  in  the 
cottage,  Mary  sent  her  daily  to  the  school- 
master's house,  where  she  received  good,  if 
limited,  teaching.  As  she  grew  older  and  more 
winsome,  Lora  became  a  great  friend  of  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jamesone,  the  minister  of  the 
place,  and  from  the  kind  and  cultured  elderly 
widower  she  learned  much  that  opened  out  to 
her  new  vistas,  and  formed  the  basis  for  much 
future  intellectual  delight. 

In  these  twelve  years  Lora  had  never  once 
left  the  island,  unless  a  steamboat  excursion 
around  it  may  be  called  leaving  it.  She  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  daily  steamer  that  in 
the  summer  months  met  the  ferry  off  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Ranza,  but  when  she  occasionally  was 
over  at  Brodick,  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  island,  and  saw  the  large  number  of  people 
who  there  came  ashore,  she  was  touched  into  a 
vague  sense  of  wonder  that  there  should  be  so 
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many  people  travelling  about  at  once.  Why 
did  not  they  stay  on  that  bigger  island,  the  main- 
land, she  wondered ;  for  what  was  there  so  much 
going  to  and  fro?  One  day  she  was  sitting 
on  the  rocks  above  the  Corrie  landing-place, 
watching  the  people  disembark  from  the  ferry- 
boat. It  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  tourists,  most 
of  them  visitors  for  the  day  only,  though  among 
them  were  a  few  pedestrians,  anglers,  and  artists. 
One  of  the  latter  looked  at  her  admiringly,  and 
remarked  to  a  friend  that,  if  this  girl  had  not 
been  a  lady,  he  would  have  got  her  to  sit  to 
him  at  once,  as  he  would  not  find  a  lovelier  face 
and  expression  in  all  Arran.  Among  the  last  to 
come  up  the  rocks  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
but  clearly  wiry  and  in  good  trim  for  the  fish- 
ing excursion  upon  which  he  had  manifestly 
come.  As  he  stood  hesitatingly  near  Lora,  he 
turned  and  asked  a  gentleman  if  he  could  direct 
him  to  the  hill-road  that  would  lead  over  to 
Loch  Ranza,  adding  that  he  wanted  to  proceed 
thence  by  Catacol,  and  round  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  island.     Hearing  the  person 
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questioned  state  his  inability  to  supply  the 
information,  Lora  went  up  a  little  shyly  and 
told  him  the  paths  he  should  take,  adding,  with 
a  eager  look  in  her  eyes,  '  And  don't  forget  to 
fish  the  Catacol  itself,  sir ;  it's  never  been  better 
than  this  year.' 

1  Thank  you,  my  dear/  he  replied,  smilingly. 
1 1  won't  forget.     Do  you  live  at  Corrie  V 

'  No,  sir,  at  Loch  Ranza.  But  I  often  come 
over  the  hills,  especially  if  I  can  get  a  ride  one 
way.  It's  only  eight  miles  across  by  Sannox 
and  Glen  Chalmidael.' 

*  And  are  you  going  back  to-day  1  Yes  ? 
Well,  then,  won't  you  be  my  guide ;  unless  you 
will  find  an  old  chap  like  me  very  tiresome.' 

*  I  won't  find  you  tiresome,  sir,'  said  Lora, 
gravely.  *  I  like  old  men — especially  fishers 
and  sailors.' 

As  the  two  went  along  that  lovely  shore  road 
leading  towards  Sannox,  the  angler  began  to 
be  more  and  more  interested  in  his  little  com- 
panion. She  seemed  to  know  everything  about 
the  island,  the  names  of  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
insects,  and  even,  to  his  great  surprise,  much  of 
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the  legendary  lore  wherein  he  was  himself  some- 
thing of  a  student.  It  was  after  a  long  and  en- 
thusiastic account  of  her  last  trip  to  the  Ossianic 
tombs  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and 
some  rapturous  remark  she  made  in  Gaelic  about 
the  great  son  of  Fingal,  that  her  companion, 
looking  at  her  curiously,  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  hardly  understood  how  she  could 
have  acquired  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
Arran  and  its  legends,  unless  she  had  lived  there 
all  her  life. 

1 1  suppose,'  he  added,  '  you  come  here  with 
your  friends  every  summer.  Do  your  people 
live  in  Glasgow  V 

'  I  have  no  relations  except  granny,  and  she 
and  I  live  at  a  little  cottage  near  Loch  Ranza 
all  the  year  round.  I  have  never  been  away 
from  Arran  in  my  life?' 

'  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
never  been  away  from  this  island  !  Why,  I  am 
surprised — for,  you  see,  it's  not  as  if  you  were  a 
little  fisher  or  village  girl ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  few  gentlemen  resided  here  continu- 
ously, save  the  clergyman  or  a  doctor.  Who  is 
your  granny?' 
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4  She  is  Mrs.  M'lam 

■  And  is  your  name  M'lan  too  !  No  ?  Lora, 
you  say ;  what  a  pretty  name — but  Lora  what  V 

'  Lora  Cameron.' 

*  It  is  strange/  muttered  Lora's  companion  ; 
*  some  memory  has  been  haunting  me  ever  since 
I  met  this  child,  and,  now  that  she  tells  me  her 
name,  I  know  what  my  memory  has  been  striv- 
ing to  recollect.  The  face  I  remember  is  that 
of  my  sister's  girl-friend,  Mona  Cameron.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  fifteen 
years  or  more — but  of  course  she'll  be  grown  up 
now,  probably  married,  and  with  just  such  a 
child  as  this/ 

'  Do  you  know  what  your  mother's  name  was  V 

'I  never  had  anyone  except  granny,  sir.' 

But  after  a  time  the  old  gentleman  forgot  in 
Lora's  happy  chat  the  resemblance  he  had  noted, 
and  when  she  bade  him  farewell  at  the  bridge 
where  the  Easan  came  slipping  along  the  peb- 
bles after  its  numerous  somersaults  up  in  Glen 
Easan-Biorach,  he,  without  any  underthought, 
promised  he  would  call  and  see  her  and  '  granny/ 
if  he  stayed  at  Loch  Ranza  over  night. 
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When  Lora  got  home  she  was  full  of  her  new 
acquaintance.  Mary  seemed  far  from  pleased 
at  the  girl's  having  walked  all  the  way  home 
with  a  stranger,  and  having  discoursed  so  free- 
ly ;  but  her  frown  deepened,  and  a  half-angry, 
half-startled  look  came  into  her  eyes  when  she 
heard  Lora  repeating  what  she  had  overheard 
her  late  companion  muttering. 

'  Who  did  he  say  you  put  him  in  mind  of?' 
she  asked,  hoarsely,  and  with  so  much  sup- 
pressed excitement  that  Lora  looked  at  her  won- 
deringly  while  she  replied  :  '  Mona  Cameron ! 
I  never  heard  of  her  before — though,  of  course, 
the  name  Cameron  is  common  enough  in  certain 
parts.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  this 
Mona  Cameron  V 

1  Only  that  it  was  strange  that  two  such 
uncommon  names  as  Mona  and  Lora  should 
accompany  two  "Camerons,"  and  yet  both 
persons  be  quite  unconnected.' 

'  Silly  old  fool !'  said  Mary,  crossly,  '  I'll  con- 
nect him,  if  he  comes  bothering  round  here ;' 
then,  seeing  the  tears  in  her  darling's  eyes,  she 
took  her  in  her  arms  and  hugged  her  with  such 
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loving  earnestness  that  Lora's  ruffled  spirits 
grew  calmer,  and  she  prattled  on  as  before. 

But  it  was  a  case  of  out  of  sight  out  of  mind 
with  the  old  angler:  probably  he  had  had  a 
good  dinner,  and  then  gone  off  to  sleep,  not  to 
realise,  until  when  fishing  on  the  morrow,  up 
Catacol  water,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  promised  visit  to  his  pretty  girl-guide. 

Instead  of  the  old  gentleman,  however,  Mrs. 
M'lan  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jamesone,  the 
minister. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  latter 
remarked, 

'  Mrs.  M'lan,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
about  Lora,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  have  never 
asked  your  confidence  about  her,  but  1  can  see 
quite  well  that  she  is  not  what  you  would  have 
her  supposed  to  be ;  in  a  word,  I  can  see  that 
she  is  a  lady,  and  with  all  the  instinctive  likes 
and  dislikes  of  a  high-bred  person.  You  will 
not  mind  my  saying  this,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
can  see  she  is  in  every  way  superior  to  my  own 
Ella,  though  the  latter's  mother  was  a  true  lady 
by  birth  as  well  as  by  nature.     Of  course  there 
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is  some  secret  in  the  matter,  and  into  this  I  have 
no  wish  to  pry ;  but  don't  you  think,  for  the 
girl's  own  sake,  that  it  is  time  her  circle  was 
enlarged — that  she  saw  something  of  the  out- 
side world  %  It  may  seem  of  no  matter  to  you, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  bad  for  Lora 
never  to  leave  this  island — never  to  get  out  of 
the  groove.  It  was  all  very  well  up  till  a  short 
time  ago,  but  every  month  Lora  is  becoming 
developed,  and  she  has  already  outgrown  her 
associations,  and  craves,  unconsciously,  for  some- 
thing more,  something  new.' 

*  You  are  right,  I  doubt  not,  sir,'  replied  Mary, 
gloomily ;  '  but  where  could  I  take  her  %  There 
are  reasons  why  I  couldn't  take  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  for  myself,  I  should  die  in  Glasgow 
of  the  smoke,  and  dirt,  and  noise.' 

■  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  matter.  Do 
you  know  that  Ella  is  going  away  from  home 
for  a  year?  No  !  Well,  it  is  so.  She  is  going 
to  Oban,  where  my  widowed  sister  has  taken 
up  her  abode,  and  opened  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  girl's  boarding-school  in  Scotland. 
So  I  am  sending  Ella  there  to  be  well- trained 
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in  those  things  which  I  cannot  teach  her,  and 
without  which  a  woman  is  inevitably  at  a 
disadvantage.' 

'I  am  glad  for  your  daughter's  sake,  Mr. 
Jamesone,  but  I  don't  see  how  your  arrange- 
ment affects  me.  /  cannot  afford  to  send  Lora 
to  a  boarding-school.' 

*  No,  but  you  might  take  up  your  residence 
in  Oban.  It  would,  in  any  case,  be  more  cheer- 
ful for  her  than  here.  And,  knowing  my  sister 
as  I  do,  I  feel  certain  that  she  will  let  Lora 
attend  her  school  daily,  without  any  payment 
save  in  the  matter  of  music  and  singing — but 
this,  perhaps,  you  could  pay  V 

1  There  would  be  no  difficult v  about  that,  sir. 
I  will  think  over  what  you  have  advised.  I 
already  feel  as  if  you  were  right.' 

After  the  minister  had  gone,  and  when  Lora 
was  sound  asleep,  Mary  thought  out  the  matter 
from  first  to  last.  When  once  she  had  de- 
cided on  any  step,  she  made  haste  to  have 
the  matter  accomplished  without  any  delay, 
and  thus,  when  she  rose  next  morning,  she 
announced  quietly  to  Lora   that   on  the  same 
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day  Ella  Jamesone  left  Loch  Ranza  they 
would  do  the  same,  and  go  and  live  in  Oban 
also.  Lora  was  delighted.  A  few  months 
ago  she  would  have  left  the  island  with 
many  apprehensions  and  deep  regret,  but 
now  she  was  thankful  for  the  new  life  that 
promised  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that 
was  fast  becoming  strangely  irksome  to  her ; 
and,  moreover,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
place  where  her  dear  '  granny '  came  from, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  so 
many  spots  sacred  to  her  by  tradition. 

To  both  of  them  the  subsequent  month 
seemed  a  dream.  The  cottage  had  to  be 
given  up,  Mary's  few  belongings  to  be  packed, 
arrangements  to  be  made  at  Oban,  and  this 
Mr.  Jamesone  did,  as  well  as  enlisting  his 
sister's  sympathy  and  interest  in  Lora  Cameron. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Mr.  Jame- 
sone and  his  daughter,  Lora  and  Mrs.  M'lan, 
reached  the  lovely  bay  and  the  then  small 
and  picturesque  village  of  Oban.  The  minis- 
ter left  Ella  happy  in  her  new  home,  and 
glad    also     not    to    have    to    leave    without 
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seeing  his  old  parishioner  and  her  charge 
comfortably  settled.  But,  while  Lora  blos- 
somed out  like  a  flower,  Mary  M'lan  became 
more  and  more  morose,  and  more  and  more 
subject  to  strange  fits  of  abstraction  and  de- 
jection. 
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LORA  CAMERON. 

Year  after  year  came  and  went  without,  for 
Lora,  bringing  any  very  exciting  events  other 
than  those  incidental  to  the  life  of  any  young 
girl.  By  the  time  that  Lora  had  passed  her 
nineteenth  birthday  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
all  her  acquaintances  that  this  tall,  slim  girl 
was  going  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  that  she 
was  already  lovely  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any 
of  her  companions.  But  it  was  not  in  physical 
excellence  alone  that  she  had  so  developed; 
she  was  mentally  very  receptive  and  keenly 
observant,  deeply  interested  in  knowledge  of 
all  kinds ;  susceptible  to  all  that  was  noble 
and  beautiful  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry 
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and  in  art,  which,  however,  she  knew  mostly 
through   the   medium    of    engraving   or    etch- 
ing.     Her   face    had    a    delicate    pallor    that 
never  seemed  pale;  her  dark  eyes,  of  deepest 
blue,  were   shadowed    by   long,   curving   eye- 
lashes;    and   the   contours    of    her    oval    face 
and  straight    neck  were   of  quite  exceptional 
beauty  and  harmony.     And  as  her  body  was, 
so    was    her    true    self — gracious,    temperate, 
delighting    in   all    things    fair    and   beautiful, 
and  instinctively  turning  away  from  all   that 
was   base  and  unworthy.      She  knew,  as   did 
her    most    intimate    friends,    that    there    was 
some  mystery   connected   with  her    birth,  and 
often  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
would     be    of    age,    and    when     she     would 
receive    from   Mary   M'lan,  as  the   latter  had 
promised,   some    information   as    to    her    par- 
entage, and    the    circumstances   that   had,   as 
it   were,   stranded  her  so  far  from  her  right 
position.      While    at    school,   Lora    had    been 
introduced   by  her  friend,  Ella  Jameson e,  to  a 
family  who    came   from   Edinburgh,  and  who 
spent  six  months   of   every  year  at   Oban,   a 
VOL.  II.  S 
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family  who  ultimately  took  her  into  the  fold 
almost  as  one  of  themselves.  With  the  Ram- 
says,  Lora  received  those  refining  touches  of 
higher  education  which  no  school  can  give. 
Here  she  perfected  herself  in  music,  here 
she  absorbed  that  poetic  and  artistic  culture 
which  was  to  her  as  sunshine  to  the  flower. 
For  the  Ramsays  were  one  of  the  best  known 
families  in  Edinburgh,  and  their  acquaintance 
was  valued,  not  only  because  of  the  social  posi- 
tion they  held,  but  on  account  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  they  added  to  life.  Sir  John  Ramsay 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  were  characterised  by  the  same 
refinement  of  feeling  and  keen  sense  of  beauty  as 
distinguished  the  man  himself.  Well  versed  in 
literature,  and  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order, 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  sympathies  wide  and 
generous.  His  daughter  Helen  was  Lora's  great 
friend,  and  when  he  had  first  seen  the  latter  he 
had  been  struck  with  her  beauty,  and,  later  on, 
by  the  charm  of  her  nature.  Two  autumns  in 
succession  she  had  been  urged  by  her  friends  to 
return  with  them  to  Edinburgh — if  not  for  the 
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whole  winter,  at  least  for  the  Christmas  season ; 
but,  when  she  saw  the  extreme  reluctance 
with  which  Mary  entertained  the  idea,  she  firmly 
refused  to  do  as  her  inclination  so  strongly 
prompted. 

One  beautiful  August  night  Lora  and  Helen 
Ramsay  were  out  in  the  bay  together,  paddling 
about  in  one  of  the  four  or  five  boats  which  the 
Ramsays  always  hired  for  the  months  they  spent 
at  Oban.  The  moon,  full  and  glowing  with  deep 
yellow  light,  hung  above  the  steep  height  of 
Dunolly,  and  showed  the  ruined  castle,  deserted 
by  every  living  thing  save  the  owl,  the  bat,  and 
lizard,  but  mellowed  into  pathetic  harmony  by 
the  amber  moonlight.  A  few  smacks  were 
stealing  out  of  the  bay,  the  water  gleaming 
phosphor  esc  ently  as  they  ploughed  their  swift 
way  towards  the  herring-grounds  beyond.  A 
long  way  off  a  small  boat,  oared  by  some 
joyous  boys  and  girls,  made  a  continuous 
splashing,  which  mingled  with  their  faint,  happy 
laughter.  Nearer  shore  glided  along  a  small 
black  dingey,  almost  lost  in  the  shadows,  urged 
slowly  through   the   calm  sea  by  two  weary 
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fishermen,  one  singing  a  low  monotonous  Gaelic 
chant  that  rose  and  fell  with  an  almost  tidal 
regularity. 

'Helen,'  at  last  said  Lora,  breaking  a  long 
silence,  *  to-morrow  I  shall  be  twenty.  It  seems 
so  strange  to  me,  for,  though  I  have  been  happy, 
my  life  has  been  very  uneventful ;  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  excursions  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood I  have  made  with  you  and  the  others, 
I  may  be  said  to  have  seen  no  place  besides 
Oban  and  Arran.  I  wonder  if  it  will  always  be 
thus.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  take  part  in 
that  busy  outer  world  of  which  I  so  often 
dream.' 

'  Lora  dearest,  why  won't  you  come  with  us 
to  Edinburgh  ?  I  know  you  would  be  delighted, 
and  how  good  the  change  would  be  for  you  in 
every  way/ 

'  Granny  can't  bear  the  idea  well,  or  else  I 
would  not  have  a  second  thought  about  the 
matter.' 

'  Why  is  Mrs.  M'lan  so  set  against  it  ?  She 
must  be  a  jealous  old  thing,  I  think.  You  say 
she  is  loving  and  gentle,  but  to  me  she  seems 
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always  as  stern  as  John  Knox — perhaps  a  good 
deal  sterner/ 

*  It  is  for  my  own  sake,  as  she  tells  me,  and 
as  I  implicitly  believe.  She  has  an  uncontrol- 
lable dread  at  the  very  idea  of  my  going  to 
Edinburgh  yet  a  while — indeed,  as  you  know, 
she  is  never  happy  if  I  am  away  from  Oban  even 
for  a  day.     Poor  old  granny  !' 

*  But,  Lora  dear/  kept  on  Helen,  persistently, 
f  you  know  that,  after  all,  she  is  no  more  your 
granny  than  I  am ;  she  has  herself  told  you  that 
she  is  no  relation,  but  only  your  guardian.  Has 
she  never,  never  told  you,  dear,  whether  your 
parents  are  living  or  dead,  or  given  you  the 
tiniest  clue  to  what  you  are?' 

'No,  Nellie.  And  I  can  wait —though  I  think 
often,  and  sometimes  cry  with  yearning  for  fuller 
knowledge.  But  Mrs.  M'lan  has  been  so  good 
to  me  from  first  to  last,  has  devoted  her  whole 
life  to  me,  and  has  done  so  much  for  my  welfare, 
that  I  am  only  too  glad  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
relation,  and  to  call  her  granny.  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  calling  you  Miss  Ramsay  as  of 
speaking  to  her  as  Mrs.  M'lan.     But  I  shall  be 
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glad,  indeed,  though  fearing  also  what  I  may 
hear,  when  my  next  birthday  conies  round,  for 
then  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  then  I  am  to  be  told 
something  at  least  of  what  I  so  ardently  wish  to 
know.' 

*  I  believe  you  are  a  princess,  or  a  duchess,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  Lora,'  laughed  Helen, 
admiringly,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  I  expect  the  passive  restfulness  of  knowledge, 
not  happiness.  If  happiness,  home-happiness, 
had  been  meant  for  me,  it  would  have  come  to 
me  before  this.  Don't  cry,  Nellie ;  why  are  you 
crying,  dear?' 

*  Oh,  I  can't  help  it,  Lora ;  but  you  will  pro- 
mise, darling,  that,  if  ever  it  should  be  necessary 
for  you  to  leave  Oban,  you  will  make  your  home 
with  us — at  any  rate,  for  a  time  V 

'I  promise,  as,  indeed,  I  have  already  pro- 
mised dear  Sir  John.  But  now  let  us  be  more 
cheerful.  I  wonder  if  to-morrow,  my  twentieth 
birthday,  will  bring  me  any  new  thing ;  every 
birthday  that  comes  round  I  expect  something 
important  to  happen.' 

'  Well,  it's  going  to  bring  us  our  Cousin  Ned. 
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He's  a  dear  fellow,  but  not  very  strong;  just 
been  overgrowing,  the  doctor  says.  It's  Ed- 
ward Duncan  I  mean,  you  know;  you  must 
have  heard  us  speaking  of  him.  He's  an  artist, 
a  landscape-painter,  and  getting  on  famously. 
Luckily  for  himself,  he  has  about  three  hundred 
a-year  of  his  own,  and  papa  declares  that  he  is 
the  only  young  man  he  knows  who  wouldn't  be 
the  worse  of  this  small  fortune.  But  Cousin  Ned 
is  not  the  man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet  simply  because  he  has  enough  to  live  on. 
I  don't  believe  he  would  work  a  bit  less  if  he 
had  a  thousand  a-year.' 

4  Then  why  is  it  so  specially  lucky  that  he 
has  this  sum  yearly  V 

'  Why,  in  lots  of  ways,  of  course,  Lora ;  but 
chiefly  because  his  health  is  not  assured  at  pre- 
sent, though  the  doctor  assures  him  that  a 
voyage  to  Australia  and  back  will  do  him  a 
world  of  good — will  indeed  ensure  his  being- 
robust  for  the  rest  of  his  days.' 

*  A  very  sanguine  doctor,'  said  Lora,  smiling- 
ly.    '  But  how  old  is  your  Cousin  Ned?' 

•  Oh,  he's   about  twenty-three.     He's  a  eery 
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good  fellow,  Lora ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  that  ho 
won't  care  two  straws  about  me  when  he  has 
once  seen  yon,  I'd  fall  in  love  with  him  at 
once.' 

1  Come  now,  Nellie,  no  nonsense.  What  if  I 
were  to  repeat  what  yon  have  said  to  a  certain 
Mr.  George  Danby.  Ah,  you  may  well  blush, 
you  deceitful  girl.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  blind 
that  I  can't  see  that  young  gentleman's  admira- 
tion of  you,  and  your — well,  we  will  call  it 
kindly  feeling  towards  him  V 

Laughing  shyly,  Helen  Ramsay  confided  in 
her  friend  as  they  rowed  home  all  that  had  been 
said  to  her  by  her  lover,  and  even  admitted 
that  she  was  in  love  herself. 

When  Lora  woke  next  morning,  she  beheld 
one  of  those  glorious  mornings  nowhere  more 
lovely  than  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The 
hills  were  glowing  with  sunlit  amethyst,  with 
deeper  patches  of  purple  where  the  heather  was 
thickest ;  the  sea  and  the  bay  were  bright  with 
flashing  silver,  or  soft,  sleepy  blue ;  and  on  the 
horizon  dwelt  that  golden,  palpitating  mist  which 
fortells  a  day  of  windless  calm  and  great  heat. 
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In  the  forenoon  she  bathed  with  her  friends, 
and  later  in  the  day  she  and  Helen  went  off  for 
a  walk  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Linnhe.  It  was 
well  on  in  the  afternoon  before  they  returned, 
and  as  they  neared  Fair  View,  the  name  by 
which  the  Ramsays'  house  was  known,  they 
turned  to  look  again  at  the  exquisite  softness  of 
the  afternoon  glow  that  clothed  Dunolly  in  such 
a  magic  light.  While  they  were  standing  thus 
they  heard  a  footstep  on  the  pebble-sprinkled 
sward  behind  them,  and  the  next  moment  a 
bright  voice  saying, 

'  Well,  Nellie,  do  you  prefer  the  face  of  the 
sky  to  that  of  an  old  friend,  and  a  cousin  to 
boot!* 

*  Oh,  Ned,  is  that  you  ?  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you  again.  I  had  no  idea  the  boat  was  in  yet ; 
what  a  glorious  day  you  have  had  for  coming 
through  the  Kyles — for  I  suppose  you  came  to 
Ardrishaig  by  the  lonaV — and  Helen  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  her  rapid  greeting  as  she  noticed 
her  cousin's  eyes  fixed  wonderingly  and  admir- 
ingly on  Lora.  'And  now,  Ned,  since  you  are 
here,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  dearest  friend, 
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Lora  Cameron.  Lora,  as  you  will  have  guessed, 
this  is  my  cousin,  Edward  Duncan.' 

*  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Cameron !  I  have 
heard  of  you  from  Sir  John,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  make  your  acquaintance.' 

Though  the  words  were  somewhat  stiffly 
ceremonious,  Lora  flushed  under  the  unmistak- 
ably admiring  gaze  of  this  handsome  young 
cousin  of  Helen's,  and  the  latter  looked  curi- 
ously at  them  both,  mentally  wondering  if  this 
were  not  going  to  prove  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  As  they  approached  Fair  View,  Lora 
took  a  frequent  glimpse  at  their  companion. 
He  was  tall,  fully  six  feet,  and,  though  at  pre- 
sent too  slim  for  his  height,  promised  to  become 
a  man  of  fine  proportions.  He  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  fairer  than  he  really  was,  for 
his  hair  was  of  that  lustrous  shadowy  brown 
which  only  in  strong  light  seems  auburn;  his 
eyes  were  grey-blue ;  his  complexion  very  fair, 
perhaps  too  delicately  so  to  point  to  very  robust 
health ;  and  his  mouth,  with  its  thin,  finely- 
moulded  lips,  was  peculiarly  sensitive.  Lora 
noticed  how  long   and    thin   his   hands  were, 
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in  themselves  an  index  to  his  sensitive  nature. 

The  evening  passed  very  happily  for  her. 
Sir  John  made  a  pleasant  little  speech  in  her 
honour  at  dinner  which  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes,  and  before  she  went  away  her  genial,  fine- 
looking  old  friend  pressed  a  small  package  into 
her  hand,  which,  he  told  her,  was  an  earnest 
of  his  own  and  Lady  Kamsay's  affectionate 
interest.  When  she  opened  this  at  Rose  Cot- 
tage, before  Mary  M'lan's  delighted  eyes,  she 
found  a  small  pearl  bracelet  from  Lady  Ramsay 
and  a  fifty-pound  note  from  Sir  Johu,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  they 
both  looked  on  her  as  another  daughter.  Lora 
cried  with  happiness,  but  stopped  suddenly  as 
her  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  bouquet  of  exquisite 
musk  and  tea-roses. 

'Why,  who  brought  that?'  she  cried,  won- 
deringly. 

'  Who  was  the  young  gentleman,  dear,  that 
walked  home  with  you  along  with  Miss  Helen 
and  Mr.  Fred  V 

6  Oh,  it  was  their  cousin,  Mr.  Edward  Duncan,* 
said  Lora,  trying  hard  not  to  blush. 
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<  Well,  it  was  he  who  left  it  here  for  you.  It's 
my  opinion  he  must  have  bribed  the  Earl  of 
Cantyre's  gardener  to  let  him  have  these  roses, 
for  none  such  grow  in  any  other  gardens  here- 
abouts. He  called  here  about  an  hour  ago,  and 
left  them  for  you,  with  best  wishes  for  your 
birthday  and  new  year/ 

'  How  very  good  of  him,'  said  Lora,  burying 
her  beautiful  face  in  the  fragrant  roses,  and 
hoping  thus  to  hide  how  red  she  had  become. 
She  remembered  how  she  had  suddenly  noticed 
Mr.  Duncan's  absence  after  dinner,  and  how  she 
had  wondered  where  he  had  disappeared  to  for 
so  long.  When  she  went  to  bed  she  was  not 
able  to  sleep  at  first  for  thinking  over  the  happy 
day  she  had  spent — the  happiest,  she  said  to 
herself,  that  had  ever  come  to  her.  When  at 
last  she  succumbed  to  fatigue,  she  dreamed 
pleasant  visions,  in  each  one  of  them  appearing 
the  wistful  eyes  and  handsome  face  and  slim 
figure  of  Edward  Duncan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LOVE    AND     SORROW. 

As  the  days  went  past,  Lora  saw  more  and  more 
of  the  Ramsays'  cousin.  To  everyone  except 
herself  it  became  evident  that  the  young  painter 
had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  Lora  Cameron. 
He  was  restless  and  unhappy  in  her  absence, 
exuberantly  cheerful  and  depressed  by  turns  in 
her  presence. 

It  was  nearly  six  weeks  since  he  had  joined 
his  uncle's  party  at  Oban,  and  in  another  fort- 
night he  would  have  to  leave  them  all  and  start 
on  his  long  voyage  to  Australia. 

■  I  won't  be  away  more  than  nine  months  at 
the  outside,'  he  said,  eagerly,  more  than  once  to 
Lora,  '  for  I  calculate  on  three  months  going  and 
three  months  returning,  and  about  three  months 
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in  Victoria  itself.  I  wish  it  were  over,  I'm  sure. 
I  don't  look  forward  to  it  now  the  way  I  did 
some  time  ago.' 

*  How  strange !'  Lora  would  reply,  knowing 
quite  well  the  reason  of  the  young  man's  change 
of  view. 

Gradually  they  were  left  more  and  more 
alone  during  the  long  sunny  afternoons,  when 
the  Ramsays  went  sketching  or  fishing  or  fern- 
hunting.  Lora  became  intensely  interested  in 
landscape  art,  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about 
it  and  its  chief  living  exemplars,  British  and 
foreign,  and  most  of  all  delighted  in  watching 
its  principles  being  put  into  actual  practice  by 
the  enthusiastic  young  artist,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  greater  delight  than  in  yielding  to  her 
manifold  suggestions. 

One  evening — the  first  night  of  October,  the 
month  wherein  Duncan  was  to  take  his  de- 
parture for  Australia — he  and  Lora  were  walking 
along  the  shoreward  path  in  the  direction  of 
Dunolly.  Neither  had  spoken  for  some  time, 
yet  both  seemed  to  be  expressing  more  to  each 
other  than  they  could  have  done  by  words.  At 
last  the  young  man  broke  the  silence. 
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'Lora' — and  that  damsel  started  slightly  as 
Duncan  for  the  first  time  addressed  her  thus — 
4  Lora,  in  a  few  days  now  I  must  leave  Oban  ;  I 
wonder  if  anyone  will  really  miss  me?  You 
see,  I  have  no  relatives  save  my  father,  and  he 
and  I  don't  get  on  very  well  together ;  at  any 
rate,  I  know  my  absence  will  make  no  difference 
to  him.' 

4  Oh,  Mr.  Duncan,  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
that  we  shall  all  miss  you.  You  are  one  of 
Sir  John's  favourite  young  friends,  and  Fred 
and  Nellie,  down  to  little  Geraldine,  all  love  you 
like  a  favourite  brother/ 

*  Will  you  miss  me,  Lora?' 

4  Yes,  Mr.  Duncan,'  was  the  frank  reply,  but 
uttered  in  a  low  tone. 

4  Lora,  will  you  miss  me  so  much  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  me  again  when  I  return 
from  Australia — no,  more  than  that,  will  you 
weary  for  that  return?  Lora,  Lora  darling, 
you  know  what  I  mean  !  You  know  that  1 
love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul — that  I 
loved  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you — and 
that  I. cannot  go  hence  without  hearing  some- 
thing definite  from  you.' 
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He  had  seized  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
held  it  in  his  strong  grasp  as  he  leaned  forward, 
looking  eagerly  into  her  shadowy  dark  eyes. 

At  the  least  sign  of  yielding  he  would  have 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drawn  her 
face  to  his  to  receive  his  rapturous  kisses,  but 
his  declaration  was  received  in  absolute  silence. 
Lora  trembled,  indeed,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
her  mouth  quivered,  as  if  speech  had  reached 
the  lips,  but  only  to  breathe  away  therefrom 
unspoken  ;  but  Duncan  saw  nothing  of  this. 

He  waited  some  moments,  that  seemed  to 
him  hours,  then  with  a  deep  sigh  he  withdrew 
his  hand. 

*  I  have  not  offended  you,  at  any  rate,  have 
I,  Miss  Cameron?'  he  said,  sadly.  'You  must 
know  that  I  couldn't  help  loving  you.  But,  if 
you  do  not  care  for  me,  I  am  glad  to  know  it 
now  rather  than  to  have  treasured  up  the  hope 
through  my  long  absence,  and  allowed  it  to 
become  part  of  my  life,  only  to  have  met  with 
bitterer  disappointment  at  the  end.' 

Before  he  had  time  to  fully  realise  how 
terrible  was  this  blow  to  all  his  hopes,  Lora 
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turned  her  face  and  looked  at  him  lovingly. 
'  Oh,  Lora,  what  do  you  mean — what  do  you 
mean  ?     Do  not  tantalise  me  thus.     Can  you — 
can  you — say  that  you  love  me  V 

*  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  cared  for  you  suffi- 
ciently to  wait  for  you  till  your  health  is  assured 
and  you  are  able  to  marry,  but  that  I  would 
only  so  wait  on  the  condition  that  there  were  no 
engagement  between  us,  what  would  you  say  V 

<  Say !  Why,  I  would  thank  God  that  I  had 
such  great  happiness  to  look  forward  to.  But, 
Lora,  is  it  true  ?  Do  you  really  care  for  me 
sufficiently  to  be  my  wife  ?  Oh,  my  darling,  1 
can  hardly  realise  it/ 

*  I  care  for  you  very  much,  Edward,  but,  as 
to  becoming  your  wife,  that  is  a  very  different 
matter.' 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Lora  ?'  asked 
Duncan,  in  astonishment. 

'  It  is  best  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing now  or  in  the  future/  was  the  quiet 
reply.    *  You  know  quite  well,  Mr.  Duncan ' 

'Don't  call  me  "Mr.  Duncan,"  Lora.  It 
seems  to  put  a  whole  ocean  between  us  now.' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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1  Well,  Edward,  then/  added  Lora,  smilingly, 
with  a  faint  blush,  «  I  say  that  you  must  know 
quite  well  there  is  a  mystery  about  my  parent- 
age. I  know  absolutely  nothing,  for  Mrs.  M'lan 
has  never  enlightened  me  further  than  by  in- 
forming me  that  she  is  no  more  than  my  nurse 
or  guardian,  and  that  I  am  a  lady  by  birth.' 

'What  more  do  I  want  to  know?'  cried  her 
lover,  impetuously.  '  For  that  matter,  if  I  ever 
found  you  were  not  a  lady  by  birth,  what  dif- 
ference could  it  make  to  me  !  Thank  heaven, 
I'm  not  so  snobbish  as  to  judge  people  by  the 
station  in  life  of  their  father  or  grandfather. 
You  are  a  lady — that  is  all  I  care  to  know ;  and 
this  I  do  know,  Lora — the  most  beautiful,  the 
loveliest,  the  truest  lady  I  have  ever  met.' 

'  But  what,'  went  on  Lora,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  last  words,  or  the  passionate  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered — *  but  what  if  there 
should  be  some  stain  upon  my  parentage — what 
if  some  dark  shadow  rests  over  my  father's 
memory — what  if  he  be  deserted  and  wretched, 
or  in  need  of  any  kind,  and  so  all  the  more  re- 
quiring the  love  and  attention  of  his  daughter, 
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of  whose  existence  possibly  he  has  lost  all 
remembrance  f 

'You  must  not  be  quixotic  in  your  nobleness 
of  soul,'  cried  Edward,  eagerly,  himself  quixotic 
in  many  things.  '  No  father  could  expect,  no 
father  has  any  right  to  expect,  love  and  atten- 
tion from  one  for  whom  he  has  done  nothing, 
whom  he  has  left  to  grow  up  as  best  she  could.' 

4  Edward,  don't  you  understand  what  else 
this  mystery  may  point  to  ?  It  may,  indeed  it 
is  more  likely  that  my  mother  left  me  with  Mrs. 
M'lan — and,  if  so,  for  what  reason?  Either 
that  there  was  need  to  hide  me  on  account  of 
some  mysterious  necessity,  or  that  I  had  to  be 
— to  be — put  away  because  of  shame.' 

As  Lora  spoke  her  face  was  deeply  flushed, 
and  the  scalding  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

*  Lora,  my  darling,  I  know  what  you  mean — 
but  why  think  thus  ?  I  cannot  conceive  your 
mother  being  any  other  than  a  pure  and  noble 
woman.' 

1  Nor  could  I,  until  lately.  But  I  have 
thought  more  and  more  about  the  matter  of 
late,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  be  prepared  for 

t2 
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such  a  sad  solution  of  all  my  doubts.  Look- 
ing at  it  fairly,  I  am  bound  to  admit  to  myself 
that  this  fear  may  turn  out  to  be  well  based.' 

'  There  is  nothing,  Lora,  nothing  that  could 
come  between  my  love  for  you  and  yours  for 
me  if  once  you  give  me  that  love  fully.' 

*  I  don't  know  ;  a  little  misunderstanding,  a 
little  cloud  may  overshadow  the  whole  heaven 
of  two  lives.  I  have  had  little  personal  experi- 
ence, Edward ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  leam 
how  cats'-pawed  we  are  by  circumstances.  It 
might  easily  happen  that,  if  there  were  some 
disgrace  attaching  to  my  birth  or  parents,  some- 
thing might  arise  therefrom  that  would  spoil 
both  our  lives.' 

'Lora — Lora — I  swear  that  I  would  let 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  come  between  us. 
My  darling,  my  darling,  surely  you  can  trust 
me.' 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation — a  wistful 
look  in  Lora's  tear-filled  eyes,  a  trembling  in 
her  agitated  breast,  and  then  all  at  once  Duncan 
knew  that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was 
granted. 
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He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  holding  her  back  from  him  at  times, 
and  looking  at  her  with  passionate  delight,  and 
then  clasping  her  to  his  heart  once  more,  whis- 
pering half-incoherent,  tender  words.  To  Lora, 
though  she  had  known  for  some  time  past  that 
Duncan  loved  her  even  as  she  had  loved  him 
from  the  first,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
one  great  throb  of  joy  and  happy  peace.  She 
thrilled  with  each  touch  and  kiss  of  her  lover, 
for  she  was  really  in  love,  and  not  simply  touched 
into  that  condition  of  mere  affection  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  all  that  exists 
between  two  young  people.  But  below  all  the 
passion  she  felt,  newly  breathed  into  being  at 
the  first  touch  of  his  clinging  lips,  she  felt 
unutterably  thankful  to  know  that  between 
Duncan  and  herself  there  was  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  a  deep,  sympathetic  friendship — a  friend- 
ship without  which  no  love  would  have  seemed  to 
her  worth  all  the  suffering  that  love  involuntarily 
entails.  Moreover,  she  felt  intensely  interested 
in  his  work,  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  her  lover 
was  an  artist,  and  that  he  had  already  achieved 
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so  much  success  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
as  to  his  being  possessed  of  something  more 
than  average  talent.  She  was  glad  that  she 
could  be  proud  of  her  future  husband  for  the 
work  that  could  be  seen  of  his  fellows,  though 
none  would  she  have  felt  if  she  could  not  also 
have  been  proud  of  his  qualities  as  a  man. 

This  new  ecstasy  was  so  rare,  so  sweet,  that  it 
seemed  hard  to  break  the  spell.  Moreover,  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  magicians,  the  moon,  had 
risen  above  the  sea,  and  now  sent  from  its  deep 
golden  disc  a  flood  of  mellow  light  that  made 
every  common  object  seem  strangely  beautiful, 
added  pathos  to  what  was  lovely,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  soul  had  awakened  in  the  land- 
scape. Faint  laughter  and  the  barking  of  dogs 
came  from  the  village  town  at  the  curve  of 
the  bay,  the  splashing  of  oars  came  pleasantly 
across  the  calm  waters,  and  at  intervals  sweet 
fragmentary  snatches  of  song  stole  from  the 
darkness  that  lay  beyond  the  twinkling  lights. 

'  Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  could  we  have 
had  a  lovelier  night  in  which  first  to  speak  of 
our  deep  love,  Lora  darling.' 
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His  words  helped  her  to  break  the  spell,  to 
be  held  in  whose  bondage  was  so  new  and 
sweet. 

*  Edward,  you  know  now  that  I  love  you 
indeed.  Dearest,  I  trust  you  absolutely,  and 
give  you  my  whole  happiness  in  keeping.  But 
still  I  will  not  consent  to  have  you  bound  to 
me  until  after  your  return  from  Australia.  By 
that  time  1  will  perhaps  know  more,  and  in  any 
case  it  will  enable  you  to  realise  fully  the  step 
you  propose  to  take.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
drag  upon  you  hereafter,  dear,  nor,  indeed,  do 
I  wish  to  bring  unhappiness  on  myself.  So 
I  think  it  will  be  best  in  every  way  if  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  actually  pledged  to  each 
other.' 

*  Oh,  Lora,  I  cannot  consent  to  this.  What- 
ever you  may  say,  I  will  consider  myself  bound 
to  you — nor  can  I  imagine  even  the  possibility 
of  anything  else.  Say,  say  that  you  will  consent 
to  be  my  wife !  Promise,  darling,  promise — if 
not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  mine.  I  am 
weak,  dear,  in  many  things,  and  need  your 
strengthening  influence ;  you  are  my  hope,  my 
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aspiration,  my  faith,  as  well  as  my  happiness. 
Promise  me,  Lora,  and  I  swear  that  yon  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  it.' 

Lora  yielded  to  this  passionate  pleading,  but 
still  insisted  that  her  lover  was  to  consider  him- 
self free  to  alter  his  decision  any  time  within  a 
year  from  date,  and  ultimately  made  him  pro- 
mise that,  if  necessary,  he  would  stay  in  Victoria 
longer  than  the  nominal  three  months  arranged. 
1  Stay  as  long  in  Australia  as  you  are  advised  to 
do,  or  think  best  yourself,'  she  added  ;  '  stay 
at  any  rate  four  months,  and  then  come  home 
to  me,  after  my  twenty-first  birthday  next 
August.' 

When  the  two  lovers  reached  Fair  View, 
they  were  greeted  with  loud  questionings  as  to 
where  they  had  been.  Lora  blushed  as  little 
Ronald  Ramsay  crept  slyly  up  to  her  and  whisper- 
ed, '  I  seed  Cousin  Ned  kissin'  you,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  tell.'  In  the  midst  of  all  the  laughter 
and  interchange  of  trifles  that  was  going  on 
something  suddenly  attracted  Helen  Ramsay's 
attention — quickened  as  that  young  lady's  per- 
ceptions had  become  of  late,  owing  to  the  state 
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of  her  feelings  towards  a  certain  Mr.  George 
Danby,  the  same  with  whom  Lora  had  twitted 
her  on  the  night  before  Edward  Duncan's 
arrival.  After  looking  steadily  at  her  friend 
for  a  few  moments,  she  exclaimed,  delightedly, 

*  Why,  Lora,  is  it  true — is  it  really  true  V 

f  Is  what  true,  you  silly  girl?'  said  the  latter ; 
blushing  worse  than  ever. 

1  Oh,  I  see  it  is ;  come  here  at  once  and  tell 
me  all  about  it ;'  and  Lora  was  dragged  away 
by  Helen,  who,  however,  ran  back  in  a  moment, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  including 
the  young  man  himself,  kissed  Duncan,  bareface- 
edly,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  <  There ! 
You're  a  dear  fellow — that's  what  you  are  !'  and 
then  vanishing  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

1  Oh,  oh,  look  at  Ned  blushing,'  called  out 
a  chorus  of  young  voices,  laughingly,  with 
several  such  exclamations  as,  '  Well,  I'm  bio  wed,' 
from  the  boys  of  the  party. 

'No  wonder  he's  blushing,'  said  Sir  John. 
'  I  say,  Ned,  my  boy,  is  my  Nellie  making  love 
to  you  V 

1  It  looks  like  it,  Sir  John,*  was  the  laughing 
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reply,  '  but  I  think  she  only  means  to  express 
her  congratulations.' 

1  Congratulations !  what  do  you  mean,  boy  ? 
Have  you  sold  half-a-dozen  pictures  at  a  thou- 
sand each  %  What !  by  Jove  !  I  see  what  it  is 
— my  dear  lad,  let  me  shake  your  hand  !'  and  Sir 
John  sprang  up  and  shook  Duncan's  hand,  as  if 
energy  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

'  But  what  is  it  V  cried  Lady  Ramsay,  still 
puzzled. 

4  Don't  you  see,'  cried  her  son  Fred,  '  that 
Lora  and  Ned  have  at  last  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  have  been  spooning  in  earnest. 
He's  just  popped  the  question — wish  I'd  been 
there  to  see,  wouldn't  I  have  given  them  a 
fright.' 

4  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,'  and  Duncan  felt  quite 
touched  by  the  fervency  of  the  greetings  which 
showered  upon  him  all  round.  All  of  the  Ram- 
says  seemed  genuinely  delighted,  and  Lady 
Ramsay,  who  had  long  been  turning  over  in 
her  mind  the  idea  of  offering  Lora  a  per- 
manent home  as  soon  as  she  came  of  age,  if  it 
turned  out  that   the  girl  had  no   friends,  and 
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was  entitled  to  no  money,  felt  very  thankful 
that  her  favourite  nephew  and  this  second 
daughter  had  agreed  to  join  their  lives  in  one. 

After  Duncan  had  seen  Lora  back  to  Rose 
Cottage  that  happy  evening,  he  met  Sir  John 
as  he  returned  towards  Fair  View.  The  latter 
talked  to  the  young  artist  long  and  earnestly, 
at  first  with  a  view  to  find  out  if  Duncan  really 
understood  all  that  might  underlie  the  mystery 
of  Lora's  parentage,  and  if  he  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  possible  contingencies, 
and,  when  satisfied  upon  these  points,  there- 
after upon  his  art,  and  his  intended  method  of 
life. 

*  There  is  no  doubt,'  said  Sir  John,  after  a 
time,  *  that,  while  no  life  is  complete  without 
the  life  of  woman,  there  are  reasons  why  men 
really  possessed  of  genius  should  not  marry 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  marriage  hampers  the 
true  development  of  the  artist  or  writer,  un- 
less— which  is  rare — the  fortunate  individual 
possesses  private  means.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  talked   about  the   best  work  of 
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man  always  being  produced  under  the  spur  of 
necessity.  I  don't  believe  it,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes — and  it  is  a  pretty  exten- 
sive one — I  have  never  seen  it  exemplified. 
I  find  that  when  necessity  arises  it  may  stim- 
ulate a  man  to  unusual  exertion,  but  it  seldom 
enables  him  to  turn  out  better  work.  But  in 
your  case,  Ned,  my  boy,  I  believe  every- 
thing promises  well.  Lora  is  keenly  sympa- 
thetic, has  herself  strong  artistic  tendencies,  is 
already  well  read,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an 
accomplished  woman ;  moreover,  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  plain  living  and  a  simple  way  of 
life,  and  yet  not  so  accustomed  but  that  she 
will  be  glad  to  change  it  for  one  fuller  and  in 
every  way  more  satisfying.  And,  as  for  you,  I 
hope  and  believe  that  you  will  make  her  a  good 
husband.  Be  sure  that  you  always  care  to 
obtain  her  sympathy  in  your  work ;  do  not  let 
marriage  make  you  more  indifferent  to  her 
opinion  than  you  are  now ;  above  all,  in  a  word, 
make  her  your  chief  friend  as  well  as  your  wife. 
Without  friendship  no  marriage  can  be  a  sacred 
bond,  and  in  the  case  of  the  "  creator  " — artist 
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or  writer — it  means  unhappiness,  and  perhaps 
failure  in  achievement.  And  now  one  word 
more.  During  this  ensuing  year  of  your 
absence,  I  would  advise  you  to  write  often  to 
Lora,  and  ask  her  to  do  the  same  to  you — not 
merely  love-letters,  you  know,  delightful  as  you 
will  doubtless  find  these,  but  letters  in  which 
you  will  be  able  to  convey  to  her  your  general 
mental  drift,  and  your  dominant  sympathies,  so 
that  she  may  gain  some  further  knowledge  of 
your  character  before  you  and  she  are  married. 
And  now  I've  lectured  you  more  than  enough, 
I  daresay ;  it's  rather  out  of  my  line,  but  you 
know,  Edward,  that  it  is  because  of  my  interest 
in  you  as  an  artist  of  more  than  usual  promise, 
and  of  my  affection  for  you  as  a  relative  and 
friend.' 

The  next  few  days  passed  too  swiftly  for  the 
two  lovers.  Lora  had  feared  that  Mrs.  M'lan 
would  not  take  the  news  of  her  engagement  in 
good  part,  jealous  as  the  latter  had  always  been 
of  any  new  influence  over  her  darling's  life  ;  but, 
to  her  surprise,  Mary  seemed  truly  rejoiced,  and 
even  disappointed  when  she  learned  that  the 
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marriage  would  not  take  place  for  a  year  at 
least. 

At  last  the  sad  day  of  departure  came,  and 
Lora  experienced  her  first  real  touch  of  sorrow. 
But  she  was  confident  that  the  change  would 
do  her  lover  good,  and  that  he  would  come 
back  strong  and  well,  and  she  knew  how  glad 
he  was  that  he  would  be  able  to  employ  his 
talent  in  depicting  scenes  delightfully  new  to 
landscape  art.  Nor  had  she  had  enough  experi- 
ence of  the  weariness  of  waiting  to  know  how 
lonely  this  year  of  absence  would  seem  to  her  ; 
yet  all  the  same  she  felt  a  lump  rise  in  her 
throat  and  the  hot  tears  fall  from  her  eyes  as 
she  lost  sight  of  the  dearly-beloved  face,  and 
saw  only  on  the  deck  of  the  swiftly-departing 
steamer  a  waving  handkerchief  before  a  blurred 
figure. 

She  spent  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day  of 
sadness  in  a  long  walk  by  herself  along  the 
banks  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  when  in  the  late 
afternoon  she  returned  to  the  Eamsays,  she  had 
for  the  time  conquered  her  sorrow,  and  was 
bravely  hopeful  and  cheerful. 
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It  was  late  before  she  got  back  to  Rose 
Cottage.  The  room  was  dark  and  deserted, 
and  seemed  to  her  very  cheerless.  She  turned 
and  went  into  the  little  kitchen,  but  here  there 
was  no  sign  of  Mrs.  M'lan  either.  She  was 
just  about  to  leave  the  room  when  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  figure  lying  on  the  small  closet-bed 
occupied  nightly  by  the  young  Highland 
servant- girl  they  had  employed  for  the  last  year. 

'Is  that  you,  Maggie?'  asked  Lora,  wonder- 
ing if  the  girl  had  been  ill  that  she  had  gone  to 
bed  without  undressing. 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  drew  closer  and 
pulled  aside  the  curtain.  To  her  surprise,  and 
then  to  her  frightened  consternation,  she  recog- 
nised the  thin  body  and  haggard,  weary  face  of 
Mary  M'lan.  The  face  was  ghastly  white,  and 
the  glazed  eyes  were  fixed  in  an  unnatural 
stare — so  that  a  great  fear  went  through  Lora's 
mind  that  her  guardian  was  dead.  But  even 
while  she  looked  she  saw  a  tremor  pass  over 
the  face,  in  the  same  way  that  a  shiver  will 
nutter  across  the  surface  of  a  track  of  shift- 
ing sand  when  the  tide  has  turned  from  the  ebb. 
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1  Granny,  granny,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  dear  ?  Are  you  ill !  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that — don't  you  know  me  ?  I  am  Lora — 
your  own  loving  Lora.' 

'  Yes — yes — I  know.  Help  me  up,  my  dear,' 
muttered  the  woman,  hoarsely.  <  I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  little.  I've  had  the  sight  again,  Lora 
— I've  had  it  twice  to-day,  and  for  the  last 
time  on  earth,  for  I've  received  my  own  warn- 
ing. 1  saw  your  mother,  Lora,  by  my  bedside 
this  morning.  She  told  me  that  my  work  was 
done  now — well  done,  she  said,  thank  God ! 
And  to-night,  to-night,  darling,  when  I  came 
into  the  cottage  I  found  no  one  here  save  little 
Maggie,  whom  I  sent  round  for  Dr.  Campbell, 
as  I  wasn't  feeling  well.  Meanwhile  I  thought 
I'd  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  when  I  got  into 
the  room  I  saw  some  one  else  sitting  there — a 
woman,  an  old  and  weary  woman.  She  looked 
up  as  I  came  in,  Lora,  and  I  recognised  myself. 
It  was  my  own  wraith  sitting  there.  Then  she 
rose,  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  straight 
in  the  eyes,  and  then  passed  away.  I've  not 
many  days  now,  my  dearie,  but,  thank  God, 
thank  God,  my  work  is  done.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    SECRET    REVEALED. 

Late  one  still  and  solemnly  beautiful  afternoon,. 
Mary  M'lan  lay  on  the  couch  that,  by  her  own 
desire,  had  been  placed  outside  the  cottage,  and 
whence  her  weary,  glazing  eyes  could  take  their 
last  look  across  those  dear,  familiar  waters  which 
led  onward  past  green  Morven  to  the  desolate 
region  where  her  youth  had  been  spent,  and 
where  her  thoughts  had  been  wont  mostly  to 
centre.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  dove- 
coloured  western  sky  was  flushing  into  amethyst 
and  soft  crimson,  with  bands  here  and  there  of 
broad,  stainless  gold.  The  scene  was  intensely 
reposeful.  It  was  as  if  Nature  were  dreaming 
through  a  sacred  Sabbath  of  her  own.  No  one 
VOL.  II.  U 
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spoke,  for  beside  the  dying  woman  were  Lora, 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Ramsay,  and  their  daughter 
Helen.  Once  Lora  had  attempted  to  sing  some- 
thing, but  the  old  woman  seemed  untouched 
even  by  the  voice  of  the  girl  to  whom  she  had 
given  all  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  nature. 
A  little  later  she  sang  a  few  strains  of  a  mourn- 
ful Jura  boat-song,  which  she  had  learned  as  a 
little  girl  from  one  of  the  fishermen  of  Loch 
Ranza,  and,  as  the  familiar  Gaelic  caught  the 
ears  of  the  listener,  she  looked  gratefully  for  a 
moment  in  the  direction  of  Lora,  and  then 
seemed  to  pass  into  unconsciousness  again. 

Slowly  the  extreme  loveliness  faded  out  of 
the  sky;  the  gold  passed  away,  the  crimson 
grew  into  plum-colour,  the  amethyst  deepened 
into  purple.  A  single  star  came  out  and  flashed 
intermittently.  The  first  breath  of  twilight  was 
stealing  out  of  the  east ;  and  ere  long  the  sweet 
autumn  day  would  be  dead. 

Suddenly  Mary  sat  up,  crying  out  in  a  strange, 
deep  voice  the  same  Gaelic  words,  a  fragment 
of  a  lament,  which  she  had  uttered  long  ago  by 
the  side  of  her  husband's  lonely  grave  on  the 
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night  when  Mona  Armitage  had  come  to  her  at 
her  cottage  at  Loch  Ranza. 

Stopping  abruptly,  she  caught  Lora's  tearful 
gaze  fixed  on  her  face. 

*  Granny — granny — dear  granny — have  you 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  no  message  to  leave  ? 
Oh,  remember  what  a  single  word  from  you 
may  mean.  Tell  me  one  word  that  may  be  of 
help  P 

But  the  old  woman  only  repeated  her  chant 
in  the  same  sombre  tone  and  strange,  impressive 
emphasis — 

■  Alas !  alas  !  the  light  of  life  is  gone  !  Alas  ! 
the  silent  darkness  of  the  grave  is  here  !' 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  intense  and 
awesome  silence,  and  then  the  dying  woman 
half-rose  from  the  rough  couch  on  which  she 
lay,  stretching  out  her  arms  as  she  did  so. 

1 1  see  them — I  see  them/  she  cried.  *  At 
last,  oh,  at  last!'  and  calling  on  her  husband 
and  her  well-loved  foster-child,  as  if  she  indeed 
saw  Sheumais  and  Mona  before  her,  she  threw 
back  her  head,  gave  one  long,  deep  sigh,  and 
passed  away  into  that  spirit-land  with  which 

U2 
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she  had  always  believed  herself  in  such  close 
communion. 

A  deep  and  bitter  grief  filled  Lora's  heart  as  she 
saw  her  earliest  and  truest  friend  lying  still  and 
speechless  in  death.  The  lifeless  body  before  her 
was  the  first  she  had  so  seen,  and  the  shock  touched 
her  strangely.  She  realised  that  death  must 
either  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  things,  absolute 
cessation — annihilation — or  else  that  it  must  be 
a  mere  change,  a  lying  down  to  awake  in  a  new 
land,  and  with  a  wider  sphere  in  which  to  move. 

For  a  long  time  she  crouched  by  the  side  of 
the  woman  whose  love  and  devotion  had  been 
equal  to  that  of  any  mother,  sobbing  bitterly  as 
ever  and  again  there  came  a  flash  of  realisation 
of  the  greatness  of  her  loss ;  but  at  last  she 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Lady  Ramsay,  and 
went  back  with  her  friends  to  Fair  View. 

Next  morning,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  sor- 
row, she  received,  with  a  thrill  of  deep  delight, 
a  letter  from  Edward  Duncan,  which  the  latter 
had  sent  to  her  by  the  pilot  that  had  conducted 
the  vessel  seaward.  In  this  note  her  lover 
managed  to  convey  such  a  breath  of  love  and 
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delight,  that  it  retained  its  savour  for  the  months 
she  had  to  wait  before  she  heard  again,  and, 
more  than  anything  else,  it  served  to  dispel  the 
deep  dejection  into  which  she  had  fallen  since 
the  death  of  Mary  M'lan. 

After  the  funeral  it  was  found  that  Mary  had 
really  possessed  no  inconsiderable  sum  for  a 
person  in  her  position  ;  all  this,  without  reserve, 
was  left  under  the  trusteeship  of  Sir  John  Ram- 
say to  her  '  beloved  charge,'  Lora  Cameron.  In 
addition,  there  was  put  into  the  latter's  hands 
a  small  strongly-fastened  tin  box,  which  Sir 
John  carried  home  for  her.  Before  the  funeral 
Helen  Ramsay  had  assisted  her  to  pack  up  all 
her  few  belongings,  and  whatever  of  Mrs. 
M'lan's  she  wanted  to  keep,  so  that,  after  the 
lawyer  had  said  his  say,  there  was  no  need  for 
Lora  to  return  to  Rose  Cottage  again.  The 
Ramsay s  had  arranged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  the 
following  day,  and  their  *  adopted  daughter,' 
as  they  called  her,  was  to  go  with  them. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  for  Lora  than 
this  change,  and  even  her  still  keen  sorrow  for 
her  dear  old  nurse,  and  her  longing  for  the  face 
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of  the  man  who  had  won  her  love,  and  whom 
she  would  not  see  for  so  many  long  months,  did 
not  prevent  her  experiencing  a  feeling  of  ex- 
hilarating anticipation  and  excitement  at  the 
idea  of  at  last  seeing  something  of  that 
world  of  which  she  had  heard  and  read  so 
much. 

Later  on  the  same  evening  Lora  opened  the 
tin  box  which  had  been  left  her  by  Mrs.  M'lan. 
At  first,  to  her  deep  disappointment,  she  saw 
nothing  save  a  quantity  of  jewels,  most  notice- 
able being  a  necklace  of  large  and  lustrous 
pearls.  In  a  moment  she  realised  that  these 
must  have  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  re- 
verentially she  raised  them  to  those  lips  which 
had  never  consciously  known  a  mother's  kisses. 

Lifting  up  the  shelf  on  which  lay  the  neck- 
lace, with  a  beautiful  bracelet  of  opals  and 
diamonds  and  several  rings,  she  saw  in  the  wide 
hollow  underneath  a  packet  in  white  paper, 
carefully  sealed  and  tied  up,  and  beside  it  an 
envelope  with  her  name  upon  it  in  Mary  M'lan's 
crabbed  handwriting.  Eagerly  opening  the 
latter,  she  found  merely  a  short  business-like 
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note,  stating  that  the  jewels  in  the  box  were 
the  remainder  of  those  left,  together  with  a 
sum  of  money,  with  the  writer,  by  Lora's  mother 
on  behalf  of  the  child  ;  that  all  the  money  and 
about  a  third  of  the  less  valuable  jewels  had 
been  expended  on  necessary  expenses,  which, 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jamesone's 
sister,  the  schoolmistress,  and  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Ramsay,  had  proved  to  be  much 
under  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Laying  this  down,  Lora  took  up  the  other 
packet  and  read,  also  in  Mary's  hand,  the 
inscription : 

4  To  Miss  Lora  Cameron ;  not  to  be  opened  by 
her  until  she  is  of  age,  except  under  circumstances 
of  urgent  need.1 

The  young  girl  felt  sorely  tempted  to  break 
open  the  package,  intensely  desirous  as  she  was 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  to  which 
she  had  never  really  grown  accustomed.  In  her 
perplexity  she  went  to  Lady  Ramsay's  room  and 
laid  the  box  and  its  contents  before  her. 

*  My  dear  child,  what  exquisite  things !     You 
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do  not  know  the  value  of  these,  Lora.  Your 
mother  must  have  been  a  wealthy  woman; 
no  one  in  an  ordinary  sphere  of  life  would  be 
the  least  likely  to  possess  such  things,  for  not 
only  are  they  very  valuable,  but  they  are 
evidently  of  old  workmanship  ;  most  likely  they 
had  been  in  her  or  her  husband's  family  as  an 
heirloom.' 

'  Dear  Lady  Ramsay,  will  you  keep  them  and 
the  package  for  me,  for  I  am  certain  I  should 
open  the  latter  some  day  if  I  kept  it  in  my 
possession  V 

< 1  will  do  so  willingly,  Lora,  if  you  wish,  and 
when  I  go  to  town  the  jewels  shall  be  put  away 
in  a  safe  place.  As  regards  the  package,  I  think, 
considering  the  emphasis  with  which  poor  Mrs. 
M'lan  once  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  that  you 
had  better  postpone  opening  it  in  the  meantime.' 

Lora  felt  relieved  to  have  this  legacy  taken 
out  of  her  hands,  and  determined  to  think  about 
the  matter  as  little  as  possible.  Already,  so 
limited  in  the  young  is  the  faculty  of  suffering 
for  long,  save  when  the  very  innermost  chords 
of  the  heart  have  been  rudely  strained,  her  sor- 
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row  for  Mary  had  faded  into  a  sincere  but 
vague  regret.  This  would  not  have  happened 
so  soon  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thrilling  delight 
which  arose  out  of  her  love  for  Edward  Dun- 
can and  of  his  passionate  adoration  for  her ; 
a  new  experience  that  made  the  world  seem 
alive  with  a  high  pulse  of  joy  and  beauty  and 
happiness. 

When  Lady  Ramsay  heard  her  husband 
passing  upstairs  on  the  way  to  his  dressing- 
room,  she  called  him  into  her  room  and 
showed  him  the  contents  of  Lora's  box.  While 
they  were  discussing  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  jewels,  Sir  John  mechanically  lifted 
a  small  locket  lying  in  a  corner  below  a 
fine  but  not  very  valuable  garnet  bracelet. 
Looking  at  it  while  he  was  listening  to 
something  his  wife  was  saying,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

*  Look  here,  Margaret ;  these  small  pearls 
upon  its  front  form  a  monogram,  a  curiously 
interlaced  one,  but  undoubtedly  a  monogram. 
The  letters  are  quite  plain  to  me  now.  See 
what  you  can  make  out.' 
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After  a  few  moments'  scrutiny  his  wife  looked 
up. 

*  They  seem  to  me  fairly  discernible.  It  is 
made  of  the  letters  M  and  A.' 

*  Yes,  you  are  right ;  but  the  puzzling  thing- 
is  whether  M  or  A  stands  for  the  Christian 
name,  and  which  for  the  surname.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  decide.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  A  is  for  the  latter,  but  I  could  not  say  so 
definitely.' 

' 1  have  tried  to  open  it,  but  without  success ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  meant  to 
open.' 

With  a  penknife  Sir  John  managed  to  un- 
clasp the  locket,  and  both  looked  eagerly  to 
see  what  it  contained.  They  were  intensely 
interested  to  perceive  a  small  miniature  paint- 
ing of  a  fine-looking  man,  evidently  young, 
though  with  a  face  of  great  determination  and 
power.  Opposite  to  the  face,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  gold  sheath,  were  engraved  the  letters 
<H.  A.' 

<  Ah,  that  settles  whether  M  or  A  stands  for 
the   surname,'  cried   Lady  Ramsay.     '  If  there 
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had  only  been  a  crest,  or  even  a  date  of  birth,, 
marriage,  or  death,  the  mystery  could  doubtless 
be  solved  without  even  letting  Lora  know  till 
all  was  made  clear.' 

<  Well,  we  know  something,  anyway.  In  all 
probability  Lora's  parents  have  borne  some 
name  beginning  with  A;  her  father's  initials 
are  "  H.  A.,"  and  her  mother's  "M.  A."  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  her  mother  was 
really  married,  as  we  have  sometimes  feared 
would  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Of  course, 
this  is  rather  inconsequential  reasoning,  but  I 
am  only  suggesting  a  possibility.  From  this 
clue  we  may  not  unlikely  be  able  to  learn 
everything.' 

'  It  is  a  very  slight  clue,  John/ 

'  Not  so  slight  as  you  think.  Bear  in  mind 
that  Mrs.  M'lan  stated  more  than  once  that 
Lora's  mother  was  dead,  and  that  she  led  Lora 
and  us  to  infer  that  she  died  not  very  long  after 
the  birth  of  her  child.  Lora  is  just  over  twenty. 
Let  us  institute  a  search  through  the  records  of 
births  for  the  year  preceding  and  the  year 
following,  as  well  as  that  of  her  birth  itself  for 
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any  child  called  Lora,  the  offspring  of  parents 
whose  names  begin  with  the  initials  "  H.  A."  and 
"M.A."' 

'  But  even  in  experienced  hands,  John,  this 
would  prove  no  slight  trouble ;  and  then  how 
are  you  to  know  that  the  birth  took  place  in 
Scotland  at  all?  It  might  have  occurred  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  at  sea,  in  Australia, 
in  India — anywhere  else.' 

'  Quite  true ;  but  the  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  Scotland.  However,  there  are  other 
threads  to  try  and  disentangle.  I  will  employ 
Meiklejohn  &  Co.,  the  inquiry  agents,  and  they 
will,  in  addition,  find  out  for  me  any  record  of 
the  death  of  an  H.  A.  or  M.  A.  any  time  within 
five  years  succeeding  Lora's  birth — they  will 
also  search  the  criminal  records  for  any  account 
concerning  personages  bearing  these  initials — 
and,  again,  they  will  find  out  the  same  from 
the  list  of  people  who  have  disappeared,  or  who 
have  been  known  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea 
or  killed  abroad,  and  for  the  heirs  of  whom 
search  has  been  made  in  vain.  Finally,  an 
inquiry  will  be  instituted  to  trace,  if  possible, 
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the  early  movements  of  Mary  M'lan.  We  know 
that  her  husband  came  from  Ballachulish ;  andy 
moreover,  that  this  was  her  native  place  also : 
there  ought  to  be  persons  there  still  who  can 
afford  useful  information.  If  we  once  learned 
to  whom  she  had  gone  to  serve  as  a  nurse,  and 
with  whom  she  was  when  she  married,  we 
would  be  close  on  the  track.  Anyway,  it  is- 
always  something  to  have  these  clues ;  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  a  following  up  of  them  be- 
wholly  fruitless.' 

Next  morning  the  Ramsays  and  Lora  left 
Oban,  the  latter  feeling  so  excited,  and,  as  she 
remorsefully  admitted  to  herself,  so  happy  that 
she  could  hardly  sit  still  a  moment  during  the 
passage  by  steamer  from  Oban  to  the  Crinan 
Canal.  The  majestic  heights  of  Mull  were 
gradually  left  behind,  and  a  last  look  taken  at 
the  surging  mass  of  waters,  which  at  times  of 
tidal  change  and  contrary  winds  becomes  the 
whirlpool  of  Corryvrechan.  At  Ardrishaig  they 
found  the  Iona  awaiting  them,  and  were  soon  on 
board. 

Lora  never  forgot  that  lovely  day  and  the 
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glorious  passage  down  narrow  Loch  Fyne,  past 
the  lofty,  serrated  peaks  of  purple  Arran, 
through  the  lovely  Kyles  of  Bute,  past  Rothe- 
say and  Loch  Striven,  past  the  promontory  of 
dowal,  and  away  up  that  unsurpassed  Firth  of 
Clyde,  past  low,  green  hills  with  villas  and 
villages  clustering  at  their  bases,  past  Innellan 
and  the  wooded  stretch  of  shore  between  it  and 
Dunoon  with  its  beautiful  bay,  past  the  Holy 
Loch  and  the  entrance  to  Loch  Long,  the  latter 
showing  the  hills  of  Loch  Goil  and  Arrochar,  the 
strange  boulder-mountain  called  '  Argyll's  Bow- 
ling Green,'  and  the  lofty  peak  of  the  curiously- 
shaped  'Cobbler,'  past  the  low  hills  of  Kil- 
creggan  and  the  wooded  promontory  of  Rose- 
neath,  with  the  castle  of  the  Argylls  nestling 
deep  amidst  the  autumnal  foliage,  and  round 
which  lay  the  lovely  Gare  Loch,  and  then  across 
to  Greenock,  smoky  and  dirty,  but  on  this  night, 
when  Lora  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  grand 
with  a  splendour  of  sunset  magnificence,  accen- 
tuated greatly  in  effect  by  the  smoke  and  the 
lurid  gleam  of  distant  furnaces.    Here  the  Ram- 
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says  were  to  land,  and  to  proceed  by  train  to 
Edinburgh  ;  but  before  disembarking  Lora  was 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  river  winding  on- 
ward till  it  was  lost  to  view  beyond  the  castel- 
lated height  of  Dumbarton. 

It  was  late  before  the  train  reached  Edin- 
burgh, but  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  a  train  was 
a  source  of  endless  delight  and  excitement  to 
Lora,  who  had,  of  course,  never  even  seen  such 
a  thing  before.  The  swift  motion,  the  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  such  speed,  the  vision  of  the  moonlit 
landscape  rushing  past  the  windows,  the  lights 
on  hill-sides  and  in  valleys  betokening  villages 
and  towns,  the  bustle  and  excitement  at  the  few 
stations  at  which  they  stopped,  all  served  to 
make  Lora  feel  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream.  Of 
these  things  she  had  read,  and  she  had  even 
mentally  realised  them,  yet  no  mental  concep- 
tion brought  to  her  such  wonder  and  exhilara- 
tion as  this  ecstasy  of  experience. 

With  a  sigh  Sir  John  remarked  to  his  wife, 
who,  like  himself,  was  watching  their  adopted 
child's   excitement  with  beaming  eyes,  that  it 
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was  worth  while  to  have  lived  so  long  out  of 
the  world  to  be  able  to  enjoy  ordinary  things 
so  keenly. 

'What  moments  of  wonder  and  delight  and 
interest  she  has  before  her,  dear  girl,'  he  added. 
1  It  makes  one  young  and  almost  jubilant  even 
to  look  at  her.  It's  my  opinion  that,  if  Master 
Ned  hadn't  gained  her  affections  at  Oban,  he 
would  have  had  to  wait  a  nice  long  time,  for  in 
Edinburgh  she'll  care  more  about  sights  new  to 
her  than  for  love-making.  I  only  hope  fuller 
experience  won't  rob  her  of  her  exquisite  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.' 

As  they  were  seeing  to  their  luggage,  a 
thought  suddenly  struck  Sir  John. 

*  Look  here,  Margaret,  you  and  the  others  go 
on  in  the  carriage  and  in  the  cabs.  Lora  and  I 
will  walk  home,  for  I  believe  she  won't  sleep  a 
bit  if  we  shut  her  up  between  this  and  Grant 
Square.  Come  on,  Lora,  take  my  arm,  and  I'll 
show  you  a  more  wonderful  sight  than  anything 
you  have  ever  seen/ 

When  Lora  emerged  from  the  station  and 
found  herself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  pic- 
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turesque  part  of  Edinburgh,  she  could  only 
give  one  rapturous  cry  and  clasp  her  hand  in 
silent  ecstasy.  Princes  Street  stretched  right 
and  left,  brilliant  with  gas-lamps  and  with 
dazzling  shop-windows,  and  to  and  fro  passed 
continually  what  seemed  to  the  young  girl 
an  extraordinary  number  of  people  and  a  con- 
fusing traffic  of  horses,  carriages,  carts,  and 
vehicles  of  all  kinds.  There  rose  the  monu- 
mental mass  of  the  Scott  Monument ;  behind 
this  lay  a  steep  embankment  trending  down- 
wards to  what  seemed  a  ravine,  and  beyond 
rose  sheer  into  the  night  the  swarthy  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Castle  Rock,  crowned  with  its  old 
fortress  and  stone  dykes,  with  gleaming  lights 
here  and  there  from  the  soldiers'  rooms ;  and 
right  in  front  of  her  rose  up  the  old  German- 
like turrets  and  pointed  gables  of  the  old  town, 
house  rising  above  shadowy  house  in  a  manner 
exquisitely  harmonious  to  Lora's  sensitive 
artistic  eyes.  Then  there  were  noble  buildings 
standing  on  sites  where  they  could  be  really 
seen  aright,  temples  Lora  thought  they  were  at 
first,  until  she  recollected  that  they  were  the 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Museum  and  the  National  Gallery.  At  the  end 
of  Princes  Street  the  Calton  Hill  rose  up, 
crowned  with  the  Nelson  and  other  monuments, 
looking  magnificent  owing  to  the  full  moon 
that  hung  in  the  cloudless  sky  behind  them. 
Below  this,  as  she  knew,  must  lie  that  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood,  which  she  was  so  anxious 
to  see  some  time  soon,  and  opposite  rose  up  the 
great  bulk  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  moonlit 
ridges  of  the  Salisbury  Crags. 

Sir  John  allowed  her  to  gaze  unspoken  to,  till 
at  last  Lora  turned  to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
saying : 

1  Oh,  it  is  all  so  beautiful,  so  grand.  I  have 
often  thought  nothing  could  come  up  to  the 
splendour  of  our  western  skies,  but  I  realise  now 
that  splendour  is  not  restricted  to  this  or  that 
aspect  of  nature.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  has  touched  me  so  deeply  as  this;  I  feel  as 
if  there  were  tears  in  my  heart,  but  tears  of 
mingled  wonder,  happiness,  mystery,  sadness, 
exultation.  It  must  be  the  presence,  the  hand- 
mark  of  humanity  that  has  made  this  impression 
so  keen.     It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  very  stars 
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•were  more  human  here  than  when  viewed  in 
our  far  away  Highlands — so  far  away  these  seem 
to  me  now — so  far  away.' 

But  when  she  looked  away  from  the  im- 
pressive objects  at  a  distance  to  her  immediate 
neighbourhood,  she  slowly  became  dazed  with 
the  lights,  the  traffic,  and  bustle,  the  constant 
passing  to  and  fro  of  innumerable  vehicles. 
Sir  John  saw  this,  and  so,  telling  her  that  a 
glimpse  was  sufficient  for  one  night,  and  that 
they  would  now  walk  home,  they  struck  through 
the  narrow,  hilly  streets  that  led  up  steep  Cock- 
burn  Street  into  the  heart  of  the  Old  Town, 
for  Grant  Square  lay  up  beside  the  Meadows, 
on  the  backward  slope  of  the  Old  Town  towards 
the  base  of  the  Crags.  As  they  approached 
St.  Giles's,  Sir  John  muttered,  '  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,'  and  Lora  gave  a  cry  of  delight  at 
thus  coming  on  a  spot  she  already  mentally 
knew  so  well.  Another  delighted  sound  came 
from  her  a  moment  or  two  later.  Up  through 
the  thronged  street,  in  itself  a  wonderful 
phantasmagoria  to  her,  throbbed  the  long  roll 
of  a   drum,   accompanied   by    the    faufare    of 

x  2 
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trumpets  and  the  shrill  music  of  the  fifes,  and 
below  all  the  tumult  of  sound  the  deep,  rhythmic 
beat  of  soldiers  marching.  Lora  had  at  times 
seen  detachments  of  Highlanders,  and  had  once 
or  twice  been  fascinated  by  the  small  section 
of  the  Volunteer  forces  known  as  the  Oban 
Fencibles,  but  she  had  never  seen  actual  soldiers 
on  the  march.  Borne  with  the  unfamiliar 
sounds  came  laughter,  shouting,  cheers,  and 
indiscriminate  ejaculations,  and,  when  she  turned 
wonderingly  to  Sir  John,  the  latter  explained 
to  her  that  the  troops  had  just  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  from  a  South  African  campaign,  and 
that,  after  an  enthusiastic  disembarkation  at 
Leith,  they  were  now  marching  towards  the 
citadel. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  blast  of  the  trum- 
pets and  the  deep,  stirring  roll  of  the  drum,  and 
soon  the  first  red-coats  came  into  view,  then  a 
mounted  officer,  and  ere  long  the  whole  rank 
and  file  of  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  of  the 
line. 

The  brilliant  procession,  the  deep  gloom  of 
the   shadows  under  the  huge  old  houses,  the 
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triumphal  music,  the  shouting  multitude,  all 
conspired  to  form  an  impression  the  mere  vague 
remembrance  of  which  continued  to  thrill  Lora's 
whole  being  long  after  such  things  had  become 
to  her  quite  unexceptional. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exciting  vision  she 
heard  a  voice  suddenly  exclaim  her  guardian's 
name. 

'  Why,  Sir  John,  you  here !  I  thought  you 
were  to  be  at  Oban  till  the  winter  really  set 
in?' 

'  Oh,  is  it  you,  my  dear  old  friend  ?  Well, 
if  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  much 
more  am  I  surprised  to  find  you  in  this  part  of 
the  town,  and  walking  about  sight-seeing 
like  some  gay,  young  spark.  Where  are  you 
staying  V 

1 1  am  living  with  my  son,  Fettes,  in  Grant 
Square ;  we  have  come  to  an  arrangement  where- 
by for  the  summer  months  his  wife  and  family — 
and  he  when  he  can — come  down  to  the  Cedars, 
and  in  the  winter  months  I  stay  with  them  in 
Grant  Square.' 

'  A  capital  plan  for  all  concerned.     By-the-by, 
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I  am  forgetting.  Lora,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  old  and  valued  friend,  Dr.  Steele;  doctor,, 
this  is  my  ward,  Miss  Lora  Cameron., 

The  light  of  a  gas-lamp  shone  full  on  Lora's 
face  as  she  turned  to  greet  the  bent,  white-haired 
old  man  beside  her.  The  old  gentleman  looked 
at  her  curiously,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  aside  to 
Sir  John, 

'  What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ! — Lora 
Cameron?  H'm !  It's  an  extraordinary  like- 
ness to  some  one  I  •  have  met,  but  whom  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  recollect.  Well,  I  shall 
be  seeing  you  some  day  soon,  I  suppose  V 

'  We  will  be  all  settled  again  by  this  time 
next  week,  so  come  to  dinner  next  Wednes- 
day, and  my  ward  here  will  tell  you  any  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  Gaelic  legends,  and 
I  daresay  will  even  sing  you  a  Gaelic  song  or 
two.' 

'I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  doubly  so 
now  that  you  have  added  such  additional 
inducements.  I  am  glad  you  reverence  the 
traditions  and  language  of  your  own  people. 
Miss   Cameron ;   I'm    half    Gaelic    myself,   my 
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mother  having  been  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Skye.  To  which  branch  of  the  Camerons  do 
you  belong  ?  Not  to  those  of  Lochiel,  I 
fancy?' 

'  I — I — don't  know,'  stammered  poor  Lora, 
and  again  a  puzzled  look  came  into  old  Dr. 
Steele's  eyes*;  but  after  good-night  had  been 
said  he  went  on  his  way,  forgetting  all  about 
the  charming  young  girl  he  had  just  met. 

The  morning  after  the  return  to  Edinburgh, 
Sir  John  Ramsay  had  gone  to  the  famous 
'  private  enquiry '  firm  of  Meiklejohn  &  Co., 
and  had  there  given  all  the  information  con- 
cerning Lora  and  Mary  M'lan  within  his  power. 
The  head  of  the  firm,  and,  as  some  said,  all 
that  the  firm  consisted  of,  received  the  famous 
artist  graciously,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  matter  would  easily  be  found  out,  if  Miss 
Cameron  had  really  been  born  in  Scotland  and 
if  Mrs.  M'lan  had  gone  to  the  girl's  mother  as 
a  servant,  though  the  enquiry  might  occupy 
considerable  time  and  research.  Promising  to 
come  and  report  in  a  week  or  two,  Mr.  James 
Meiklejohn  bowed   Sir   John    out,    and,    with 
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characteristic    energy,    at   once   set   about   the 
preliminaries  of  his  new  commission. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  the  day  came  round 
when  Dr.  Steele  had  promised  to  join  his  friend 
at  dinner.  One  or  two  other  friends  had  come 
in,  and,  either  forgetfully  or  intentionally,  Lora 
was  not  seated  next  to  the  old  doctor  but 
opposite  to  him.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  dinner  time  the  latter  gazed  at  her  with 
the  same  puzzled  look,  but  evidently  without 
any  satisfaction  to  his  curiosity.  After  the 
ladies  had  gone,  he  found  no  opportunity  of 
questioning  his  host  as  to  this  new  ward  who 
had  turned  up,  but  intended  doing  so  as  soon  as 
easily  practicable.  In  the  drawing-room  this 
chance  occurred.  He  was  standing  near  the 
fireplace,  and  he  heard  Lady  Ramsay  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  apparitions  with  a  certain 
omniscient  and  very  eccentric  professor,  well 
known  to  everyone  in  Edinburgh,  and  in- 
cidentally remarking  that  she  had  lately  been 
present  at  the  death  of  an  old  Highland  woman 
who,  at  the  moment  preceding  decease,  had 
undoubtedly  seen,  or  imagined  she  had  seen,  the 
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figures  of  two  beings  whom  she  had  greatly 
loved,  her  husband  Sheumais  and  some  one 
called  Mona. 

As  the  last  name  fell  on  his  ears,  Dr.  Steele's 
gaze  was  fixed  on  Lora,  who  had  risen  and  sat 
down  before  the  piano  and  begun  to  play  one 
of  those  dreamy  pieces  of  Schumann,  then  by 
no  means  so  familiar  as  now. 

In  a  flash  some  memory  came  back  to  him  :  bo 
noticeable,  indeed,  was  the  start  he  gave  that 
Sir  John  remarked  it,  and  asked  the  old  man  if 
he  were  unwell. 

*  No ;  but  I  recollect  now  the  likeness  that 
lias  been  haunting  me  since  I  saw  your  ward, 
Miss  Cameron's,  face.  Cameron,  too,'  Dr.  Steele 
muttered,  '  it  is  veiy  strange.' 

1  What  is  so  strange,  Dr.  Steele  V 

'Long  ago,  Ramsay,  twenty  years  ago  or 
more,  a  sad  tragedy  happened  to  two  dear 
friends  of  mine,  who  were  also  my  nearest 
neighbours  at  Firnie,  in  Forfarshire.  Some  day 
I'll  tell  you  the  story.  The  maiden  name  of  my 
friend's  wife  was  Mona  Cameron,  and  I  see  in 
your  ward  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her, 
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though  Miss  Lora  is  more  robust  both  intellec- 
tually and  physically  than  ever  was  poor  Mona 
Cameron.  The  first  moment  1  saw  Miss 
Cameron  I  noticed  a  likeness  to  some  one  I  had 
known;  but  it  was  only  just  now  that  full 
memory  came  back  to  me.  Poor  Mrs.  Armitage, 
her  and  her  husband's  fate  was  indeed  a  tragic 
one.' 

'  Armitage !'  said  Sir  John,  excitedly,  think- 
ing of  the  initials  H.  A.  and  M.  A.,  '  possibly 
Lora  may  be  some  near  connection  of  your 
friends  :  had  they  any  children  V 

6  None  living — or,  if  living,  recognisable. 
Mrs.  Armitage  died  fully  twenty  years  ago, 
after  having  mysteriously  disappeared  with  her 
baby  and  been  lost  many  days ;  her  brain  was 
affected,  poor  thing,  and  she  died  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  any  information  as  to  whether 
her  child  were  alive  or  dead.  All  inquiries 
were  made,  but  without  bringing  to  light 
the  faintest  clue.  Poor  Hew  Armitage  him- 
self  ' 

'Hew  Armitage,  do  you  say?  Why,  that's 
H.  A. !'  interrupted  his  host. 
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4  What's  aitch-shay?'  asked  Dr.  Steele, 
querulously,  but  resuming  his  sentence  at  a  ges- 
ture from  Sir  John.  'Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
poor  Hew  Armitage  had,  before  the  discovery  of 
his  wife,  sailed  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  Aus- 
tralia. He  went  through  great  sufferings  at 
sea,  and  in  the  end  was  foiled  in  his  revenge  on 
land,  and  ultimately  he  sailed  in  the  Macedon 
for  London,  but  the  ship  never  reached  its 
destination,  and  to  this  day,  nigh  upon  twenty 
years'  time,  has  never  even  been  heard 
of.' 

Ere  Sir  John  could  pursue  the  subject  any 
further,  a  servant  came  up  to  him  and  said  that 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  was  downstairs,  and  particularly 
wanted  to  see  him. 

Begging  to  be  excused,  he  followed  his  ser- 
vant at  once,  and  found  himself  in  the  library 
along  with  the  private  detective. 

4  Well,  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  report  progress  V 

*I've  come,  Sir  John,  to  let  you  know  tbat 
I've  got  the  information  you  wanted.  One 
of  my   agents  went    to   Ballachulish,   another 
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searched  various  records,  and  I  did  the  rest  my- 
self. Here  is  the  result.  Mrs.  Mary  M'lan,  who 
died  recently  at  Oban,  was  the  child  of  a  man 
of  the  same  name,  Ian  M'lan,  a  small  farmer  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coe.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  took  service  with  a  Mrs.  Cameron,  the  wife 
of  Cameron  of  Dunluiart,  in  Forfarshire.  When 
this  Mrs.  Cameron  died,  Mary  M'lan  remained  as 
nurse  and  guardian  of  the  girl  Mona.  In  course 
of  time  this  Mona  became  a  lovely  young 
woman,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  Mr.  Hew  Armi- 
tage,  of  Firnie,  in  the  same  county.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  her  father  died.  At  this 
time,  or  rather  just  before  the  marriage  took 
place,  Mary  M'lan  left  Dunluiart,  and  married 
her  cousin,  Sheumais  M'lan,  a  fisherman  on  Loch 
Fyne.  After  a  time  they  came  into  a  little  pro- 
perty, and  settled  at  Loch  Ranza,  in  Arran ; 
later  on  Sheumais  M'lan  was  drowned ;  later  on 
the  villagers  of  Loch  Ranza  learned  that  Mrs. 
M'lan  had  a  grandniece,  or  grandchild,  or  child 
of  some  kind ;  and  finally,  both  left  Arran  for 
Oban,  where  Mrs.  M'lan  died  without  giving 
any  clue  to  the  parentage  of  the  child  whom 
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she  called  Lora  Cameron.  So  much  for  Mary 
M'lan. 

*  For  the  others,  you  will  find  everything 
clearly  summarised  in  this  paper.  Briefly,  I 
may  say  that  Mrs.  Armitage  for  some  reason  left 
home  with  her  baby-girl ;  that  she  was  lost  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  when  she  was  brought 
home  dying  she  gave  no  clue  to  its  whereabouts, 
or  did  not  even  say  that  it  was  dead.  Mr. 
Armitage  is  also  dead.  So  is  Richard  Armitage, 
his  uncle  and  senior  partner.  The  business  (a 
shipowner's)  is  still  carried  on  by  Maxwell 
Armitage,  a  son  of  Richard,  and  this  gentleman 
still  keeps  Firnie  in  order  against  its  owner's 
return,  for  he  is  fool  enough  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Hew  Armitage  is  going  to  turn  up  after  twenty 
years'  absolute  silence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
the  latter  was  lost  in  a  ship  called  the  Macedon. 
But  Mr.  Maxwell  Armitage  says  he  will  keep 
mere  stewardship  till  the  twenty-fifth  year  has 
elapsed. 

1  All  further  particulars  about  the  Armitages 
and  their  strange  story  you  will  get  at  firsthand 
from  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Maxwell  Armitage,  from 
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Mr.  Gavin,  of  9,  Castle  Street,  a  retired  detec- 
tive, formerly  employed  in  the  case ;  and,  best 
of  all,  from  an  old  doctor,  the  well-known 
physician  Dr.  Steele. 

'  One  word  more,  Sir  John.  If  you  can 
prove  Miss  Lora  Cameron  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Hew  Armitage — no  easy  matter,  I  am 
afraid — she  will  be  the  heiress  to  the  beautiful 
property  of  Firnie  Knowe,  and  to  a  large  for- 
tune in  money.' 

When  Mr.  Meiklejohn  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture, Sir  John  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  at  once  rejoined  his  old  friend.  He  nar-. 
rated  everything  he  knew  concerning  Lora, 
from  his  first  meeting  with  her  to  the  recent 
statement  by  the  private  detective. 

Dr.  Steele  seemed  much  excited. 

4  My  instinct  was  right  after  all/  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone.  *  I  am  already  convinced,  Ramsay, 
that  Miss  Cameron  must  be  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Armitage,  and  that  the  latter  put  her  in 
charge  of  Mary  M'lan  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
fear  you  will  have  extreme  difficulty  in  proving 
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this.     Mere  conviction  won't  go  far,  you  know, 
with  the  legal  authorities.' 

4  Would  you  know  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hew 
Armitage  if  you  saw  it — one  probably  taken 
when  he  was  somewhere  about  thirty  years 
old?' 

' 1  do  not  think  I  could  possibly  mistake.' 
*  Well,  there  is  our  last  guest  saying  good- 
night. I'll  just  see  him  out,  and  then  I'll  ask 
you  to  step  into  the  studio  and  look  at  a  little 
miniature  I  have  in  my  keeping — the  portrait  of 
Lora's  father.' 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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